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Gunners’  Instruction 


The  Coast  Artillery  Journal  announces  that  it  has  issued  a  complete  series  of  new  and 
thoroughly  up-to-date  GUNNERS’  INSTRUCTION  PAMPHLETS  for  all  branches  of  the 
Coast  Artillery,  covering  the  requirements  for  qualification  as  set  forth  in  Training  Regula¬ 
tions  435-310  (Examination  for  Gunners). 


number  GUNNERS’  INSTRUCTION  PAMPHLETS  price 

I.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Except  Searchlight  Btry.) ...  $0.75 

II.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Searchlight  Btry.) .  0.50 

III.  1st  Class  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Except  Searchlight  Btry.)  ....  0.65 

IV.  1st  Qass  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery  (Searchlight  Btry.) .  0.40 

V.  2nd  Class  Gunner,  Fixed  Seacoast  Artillery  (All  Units) .  0.55 

VI.  1st  Class  Gunner,  Fixed  Seacoast  Artillery  (All  Units)  .  0.50 

VII.  2nd  Qass  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery  (All  Tractor-Drawn  and 

Railway  Units)  . .  0.75 

VIII.  1st  Class  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery'  (Ail  Tractor-Drawn  and 

Railway  Units)  .  .  0.75 

IX.  Expert  Gunner,  Antiaircraft  Artillery .  1.25 

X.  Expert  Gunner,  Fixed  Artillery .  1.00 

XI.  Expert  Gunner,  Mobile  Seacoast  Artillery  .  1.25 

XII.  Submarine  Mining  .  1.50 


All  Pamphlets  are  now  available.  They  cover  the  instruction  of  all  2nd  Class,  1st 
Class,  and  Expert  Gunners  of  Antiaircraft,  Fixed  and  Mobile  Artillery. 

These  pamphlets  are  invaluable  for  the  training  and  instruction  of  Coast  Artillery 
personnel.  Each  enlisted  man  of  a  submarine  mine  detachment  should 
have  a  copy  of  "Submarine  Mining” 

The  above  prices  are  retail  (postpaid)  for  single  copies.  On  orders  for  10  or  more 
copies  we  allow  a  discount  of  10%  (postpaid) . 

To  ORGANIZATIONS  of  the  military  establishment  a  discount  of  20 %  -will  he  allowed  on 
any  order  regardless  of  number.  F.O.B.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Some  Facts  About 
Aviation 

Bv  Ma|OR  GaIRF  L  OirhfN’AlTI-T 

dir  Corpj 

(PlMos  Courten  Army  Air  Corps) 

FflitwnK..  The  statements  contained  in  litis  article  represent 
3*  author  »  personal  opinions,  and  are  not  neceivarily  reflections 
H  the  views  held  by  any  other  officer  or  by  the  War  Department, 

UCI  l  lias  been  written  concerning  tlic  threat  of 
acnal  bombardment — how  a  battleship  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  single  bomb;  a  city  made  un- 
uiiubitablc  by  a  senes  of  bombardment  raids;  railway 
lines  ctir,  and  industry  paralyzed,  and  Ikjw  bombardment 
Wtation.  once  in  the  air,  cannot  be  stopped— but  very 
lioJr-  i«  known  regarding  the  scientific  oasis  for  suen 
dainu.  Tlic  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present,  as  briefly 
u  possible,  the  technical  and  tacocal  pnnciples  which 
*ervt  u  a  basis  for  the  teaching  of  modern  bombardment 
wation. 

Bombardment  aviation  is  defined  as  "tint  component 
W  the  Air  Force  whose  pninaxy  function  is  to  destroy 
djjecrivcs  on  land  or  sea  by  means  of  projecules  dropped 
fior.i  airplanes.'  The  mission  of  the  Air  Force  is  some- 
nines  stated  as  "Acting  in  concert  with  the  Army  and 
Wavy,  to  conduct  operations  designed  to  break  the 
*«rmy’*  will  to  rout  "  In  view  of  these  two  definitions, 
it  is  apparent  that  the  objectives  for  aerial  bombardment 
,rc  practically  unlimited;  they  mas-  include  civil  popula- 
:®onv  industrial  establishments,  political  centers,  lines  of 
tommunication  and  transportation,  Naval  forces,  sea 
oome  commerce,  and  military  establishments  and  per¬ 
sonnel. 

|  Attacks  upon  rhe  hostile  armed  ground  forces  will 
Usually  constitute  the  most  unrcmuncrarive  and  most  un¬ 
desirable  method  for  employing  bombardment.  Normal¬ 
ly.  the  armed  ground  forces  are  dispersed,  have  available 
■hderground  shelter  and  have  been  trained  to  maintain 
morale  in  the  face  of  Itostile  attacks.  The  outstanding 


Bombardment 


cbaracrensdc  of  bombardment  jviauon  is  ns  ability  to 
avoid  conflict  with  the  armed  ground  forces  in  order  to 
stdkc  directly  at  die  social,  economic  and  poliucal  life 
in  the  interior  of  die  hostile  state.  Taking  advantage  of 
ibis  characteristic,  bombardment  aviadon  is  most  profit¬ 
ably  employed  when  directed  against  those  centers  of 
civil  population,  industrial  establishments,  and  lines  of 
communication  and  supply  which  contribute  to  the 
enemy’s  ability  and  will  to  resist. 

In  contrast  to  armed  ground  forces,  armed  Naval  forces 
offer  a  desirable  objective  for  bombardment.  The  enemy 
is  concentrated  in  vessels  which  arc  vulnerable  to  acnal 
bombardment;  he  is  full v  exposed  and  docs  not  possess 
sufficient  speed  to  provide  immunity  from  attack.  It  is 
not  expected  that  any  naval  force  will  ever  deliberately 
expose  itself  to  attacks  by  hostile  land-based  aviadon.  The 
weaker  fleer,  retiring  to  an  area  protected  by  friendly  land- 
based  aviation  will  not  be  pursued  by  tile  stronger  fleet. 

Bombardment  aviadon  must  be  provided  with  a  suit¬ 
able  airplane,  properly  equipped,  in  order  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  its  potential  power.  Basically,  the  bombard¬ 
ment  airplane  should  be  designed  to  transport  and  deliver 
accurate  bomb  fire  upon  any  designated  target.  The  most 
desirable  characteristics  of  a  modem  bombardment  air¬ 
plane  are  sometimes  listed  as  follows; 
i.  Range, 
a.  Speed. 

Attacks  upon  the  hostile 
armed  ground  forces  will 
usually  constitute  the  most 
undesirable  method  for  em¬ 
ploying  bombardment. 
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Abovk — Gate  Group  formation 
Rii.MT — Group  I Voigt  Formation 

y  Load  capacity. 

4.  Ceiling. 

5.  Hying  oUh.c 

o.  have  of  maintenance. 


Paper  of  March  said.  "The  range  ol  territory  on  the 
continent  fnim  which  air  attacks  would  be  launched 
against  this  country  is  constantly  extending  and  will  con- 
tinuc  to  extend." 

riiis  new  conception  of  an  Air  Defense  Frontier* 
makes  necessary  radical  changes  in  the  plan*  for  else  de¬ 
fense  of  every  country  in  tl»e  world.  A  hostile  air  force 
may  Ik  based  in  regions  inaccessible  to  the  Navy,  or  may 
be  so  strong  and  well  secured  that  the  Navy  cannot  oper¬ 
ate  within  its  radius  of  acnon.  In  either  ease,  the  Navy 
cannot  serve  as  die  first  line  of  defeme.  Counter  air  force 
action  only  can  Ik  employed  to  oppose  such  a  threat  and 
counter  air  force  operations  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
die  land-based  Air  Force.  Todjy,  the  frontier  for  this 
Force  extends  one  thousand  miles  om  from  our  sea  coasts 
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range  of  die  bombardment  airplane  has  been  in 
I  within  the  past  three  years  from  a  few  hundred 


The  range  of  die  bombardment  airplane  has  been  in¬ 
creased  within  the  past  three  years  from  a  few  hundred 
miles  to  more  than  a  thousand.  Technical  developments 
indicate  that  this  range,  with  an  effective  bomb  load,  may 
be  gTtady  extended  within  the  next  two  years.  The  el- 
feet  of  this  increase  in  range  of  the  bombardment  airplane 
is  to  extend  the  frontict*  of  every  nation  in  die  world, 
in  so  far  as  the  national  defense  is  concerned. 

Last  summer  during  a  speech  on  air  armament,  Stanley 
Baldwin,  acting  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  said: 

'Since  the  day  of  the  Air,  the  old  frontiers  are  gone; 
and  when  you  think  of  the  defense  of  England,  yoo  no 
longer  think  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  but  you  dunk 
of  the  Rhine.  That  is  where,  today,  our  frontier  lies." 

Prime  Minister  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  in  his  Wlute 
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and  international  botnuLmcs;  tomorrow.  this  distance 
mav  be  extended  to  two  thousand  miles  or  more. 

The  speed  of  die  Ivombardmcnr  airplane  has  been 
doubled  witlnn  the  last  five  years.  Speed  enables  die  bom¬ 
bardment  force  to  strike  rapidly  at  all  ranges  and  co  strike 
often  at  short  ranges.  It  also  contributes  greatly  to  the 
defense  of  the  bomber. 

The  load  capacity  of  bombers  has  remained  stationary, 
for  general  service  types,  hi  this  country  for  several  years 
A  number  of  foreign  bombers  are  known  to  lie  capable 
of  carrying  as  much  os  four  tons  of  bombs. 

Tile  ceiling  of  the  bomber  lias  also  been  greatly  m- 
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Lfkt — Group  Sufftr  Formation. 

creased  during  die  last  five  years.  This  increase  is  the  result  of  the  increase 
m  range  and  speed  of  defensive  weapons  and  die  desire  to  escape  observa¬ 
tion  from  dir  ground.  While  the  increase  in  ceding  contributes  to  die 
security  of  the  oombeT,  it  adds  to  die  difficulties  of  effective  operations.  At 
high  altitudes,  operating  personnel  are  subjected  ro  decreased  atmospheric 
pressure,  decreased  oxygen  supply,  extreme  cold,  and  difficult  navigational 
problems. 

Among  dsc  necessary  ttems  of  equipment  for  die  modern  bomber  are: 

i-  Accurate  instrument*  for  flight  and  avigatron  under  all  condirmns 
of  weather. 

a.  Accurate  bomb  sights  for  all  altitudes. 

3*  Efhcienr  bomb  rack*  and  release  mechanism  fin  all  types  of  bombs 

4-  Defensive  armament. 

3-  Oxygen  apparatus  and  heating  devices. 

Many  flights  have  been  made  where  the  takeoff,  the  flight  in  the  air. 
5t.  ,f.  a  ,  ,nS  fw'e  ^CC,J  successfully  accomplished  with  the  pilot  entirely 
blind  •  chat  ts,  guided  solely  by  instruments  installed  in  the  airplane 
n  acr,  blind  flying  has  become  a  matter  of  routine  training  for  all  Air 
Corps  pilots.  Long  avigational  flights  are  regulady  made  with  the  pilot 
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guided  solely  by  instruments. 

Very  accurate  bomb  sights  have  been  developed  re¬ 
cently.  Old  standards  of  accuracy  for  bombing  at  all 
altitudes  and  particularly  for  bombing  from  very  high 
altitudes,  have  been  rendered  obsolete. 


Improved  racks  and  bomb  release  mechanism  have 
added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  this  equipment.  The 
delay  in  functioning  of  the  release  mechanism  has  been 
eliminated. 

The  bombardment  airplane  is  defended  by  a  number  of 
machine  guns.  The  usual  arrangement  is  to  have  one 
pair  of  flexible  guns  firing  forward,  one  to  the  rear  in  the 
upper  hemisphere,  and  one  to  the  rear  in  the  lower  hemi¬ 
sphere.  While  this  arrangement  of  guns  does  not  provide 
a  complete  defense  for  a  single  airplane,  it  is  assumed 
that  bombardment  will  operate  in  formations  and  that  a 
scheme  of  fire  involving  mutual  support  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  defend  the  formation. 

Bombardment  units  are  trained  to  fly  in  the  following 
defensive  formations: 


r.  Squadron  formations; 

a.  Javelin  formation. 

b.  Stagger  formation. 

2.  Group  formations; 

a .  Wedge  formation. 

b.  Stagger  formation. 

Tbe  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  the  arrangement 
of  individual  airplanes  and  elements  in  these  formations. 


Normally,  the  bombardment  squadron  will  have  nine 
or  ten  airplanes  in  formation,  while  the  group  will  consist 
of  from  twenty-seven  to  forty  airplanes. 

Aerial  bombs  for  tactical  use  by  bombardment  aviation 
belong  to  two  classes: 

1.  Explosive; 

a.  Demolition. 

b.  Armor  piercing. 

2.  Chemical; 

a.  Incendiary. 

b.  Gas. 

The  thin-walled  demolition  bomb  containing  approxi¬ 
mately  50%  of  its  weight  in  explosive  material  is  the  most 
important  type  of  explosive  bomb.  It  is  usually  fused  in 
both  nose  and  tail,  and  equipped  with  detonators  designed 
to  produce  instantaneous  or  0.1  second  delay  action.  The 
demolition  bomb  is  most  effective  when  employed  against 
material  structures  of  great  strength  such  as  modern  build¬ 
ings,  bridges,  concrete  work,  and  marine  vessels.  They 
are  least  effective  when  employed  against  personnel  and 
well-dispersed  targets  which  require  fragmentation  effects. 

A  bomb  released  from  an  airplane  in  level  flight  follows 
a  curved  path  through  the  air.  A  bomb  released  in  a 
vacuum,  from  any  altitude  and  at  any  speed,  would  strike 
the  ground  directly  beneath  the  position  of  the  carrier  at 
the  instant  of  impact,  if  the  airplane  continued  in  straight 
flight  after  the  release.  In  practice,  the  forward  motion  of 
the  bomb  is  checked  by  resistance  of  the  air.  Therefore, 
m  determining  the  point  at  which  a  bomb  must  be  re¬ 
leased  in  order  to  strike  a  target,  the  speed  and  altitude 
of  the  airplane  and  the  “lag”  of  the  bomb  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  following  table,  which  is  approximately  cor¬ 
rect,  shows  how  these  factors  affect  the  horizontal  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  “point  of  release”  and  the  target: 


Speed 

Altitude 

Point  of  Release 
Horizontal  Distance 

Miles  Per  Hour, 

Feet 

From  Target.  Feet. 

100 

5,000 

2,540 

100 

10,000 

3,475 

100 

16,000 

4,200 

150 

5,000 

3,680 

150 

10,000 

5,100 

150 

16,000 

6,200 

200 

5,000 

5,200 

200 

10,000 

7,100 

200 

16,000 

S.900 

(The  figures  in  the  third  column  of  this  table  are  for  the 
normal  service-type  bomb.  They  would  not  be  correct 
for  gliding  or  parachute  bombs,  or  other  special  types. 
They  apply  only  to  level  flight  bombing.)  - 

The  immediate  effect  of  increasing  the  speed  or  altitude 
of  the  bombardment  airplane  is  to  increase  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  point  of  release  and  the  target,  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  area  to  be  defended  by  gun  fire.  An 
increase  in  speed  or  altitude  imposes  no  penalty  upon  the 
bombardier  wbo  determines  the  point  of  release  mechani¬ 
cally  by  making  the  proper  adjustments  on  the  bomb 
sight.  These  adjustments  or  settings  must  be  made  with 
the  bomber  in  level  flight,  but  an  experienced  bombardier 
can  make  them  in  a  very  short  time— one  minute  or  less. 
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The  tactic*  of  IxiniKjf  dment  unit*  depend  upon  such 
Enable  factor*  as: 

*•  Nature  and  size  of  the  target. 

a.  Meteorological  conditiom. 

3-  Degree  of  destruction  desired. 

4.  Strength  and  disposition  of  hostile  defensive 
weapons. 

A  small  target  requires  precision  bombing,  while  an 
*rea  target  may  be  attacked  by  the  formation  bombing 
Method.  In  the  first  case,  each  airplane  sights  and  releases 
«ts  bombs  individually;  in  the  lattrr  case",  all  airplanes  in 
tear  of  die  leader  rrlease  upon  his  signal.  Bombs  for  pre 
ciston  targets  are  released  singly  or  in  salvo;  for  area 
fttgets.  they  arc  usually  released  in  trail  at  predetermined 
intervals.  Bombs  may  be  released  from  cither  defensive 
°t  route  formations  in  attacks  upon  area  targets.  Precision 
targets  such  as  naval  vessels  bridges,  small  dumps  and 
buildings,  usually  require  a  direct  hit  for  destruction;  area 
taigcts  such  as  large  industrial  plants,  supply  depots  and 
Onw-ay  terminals,  require  a  distnbuhon  of  bombs  for 
Maximum  effect.  Precision  bombing  requires  daylight 
Operations,  while  most  area  targets  mav  be  attacked  at 


Bombardment  may  be  fut'ccd  to  make  low  altitude 
attacks  by  low  clouds  or  very  “thick"  weather.  The  low 
altitude  attack  has  the  advantage  of  greater  accuracy  bur 
requires  the  use  of  a  fuse  with  a  delay  of  at  least  ten 
seconds  in  order  to  permit  the  airplane  to  fly  out  of  the 
danger  radius  of  large  bombs.  Bombs  dropjxrd  from  low 
altitude  at  high  speed  seldom  penetrate  die  surface  but 
roll  or  bounce  for  some  distance  before  coming  to  rest 
Targets  which  require  penetration  of  the  surface  for 
destruction  cannot  be  attacked  effectively  by  the  low  al¬ 
titude  method.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  low  altitude 
method  is  diat  defensive  fire  from  ground  guns  should 
be  far  more  effective  since  machine  guns  of  all  calibers 
can  be  used  in  the  defense.  However,  die  conditions  of 
poor  visibility’  which  make  low  altitude  attacks  necessary, 
will  usually  serve  to  conceal  the  approach  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  airplane  so  that  the  minimum  time  lot  sighting  and 
firing  defensive  gum  is  available.  The  low  alrinide 
method  may  be  employed  occasionally  as  a  surprise  or 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  defense  to  devote  a  large 
part  of  its  effort  to  the  maintenance  of  guns  which  are 
effective  at  short  ranges  only. 

The  number  of  bombs  and  the  number  of  airplanes 
required  for  a  particular  mission  depends  largely  upon  the 
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degree  of  destruction  desired.  The  destruction  of  the 
larger  may  depend  upon  contingent  results  such  as  the 
causing  of  explosions,  starting  fires  or  collapse  of  basic 
structures.  Tnc  complete  destruction  of  the  target  by 
bomb  effect  alone  will  seldom  be  required  in  ordet  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect. 

The  "destruction"  of  industnal  plants  or  centers  is  ef¬ 
fected  when  all  useful  work  is  suspended.  Tim  result 
may  be  obtained  by  actually  destroying  vital  machinery 
or  by  forcing  personnel  to  cease  working  at  die  machines 
Tlte  “destruction"  of  a  cm1  docs  not  require  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  all  structures  in  the  city  limits;  it  is  accom¬ 
plished  when  the  industrial  operations  in  tlut  area  arc  so 
paralyzed  that  the  city  can  provide  no  further  aid  to  die 
hostile  cause.  Tlie  use  of  bombs  with  long  delay  action 
fuses  or  perststenr  chemicals  may  paralyze  industry  and 
communications,  even  though  very  little  physical  destruc¬ 
tion  occurs.  An  industrial  center  may  DC  paralyzed  by 
destroying  its  water  supply  or  its  power  plants  or  by  ex¬ 
posing  the  population  of  die  area  co  contagious  diseases. 
Bombardment  accomplishes  its  mission  when  it  destroys 


the  military  importance  of  its  target,  regardless  of  the 
actual  physical  condition  of  the  structures  composing  die 
target. 

Bombardment  tactics  are  affected  by  the  strength,  dis¬ 
position  and  activity  of  hostile  defensive  weapons.  Bom¬ 
bardment  units  fly  a  dose,  defensive  formation  m  die 

Eirescncc  of  hostile  pursuit  and  an  open,  route  column 
ormation  when  exposed  to  antiaircraft  artillery  fire.  It  u 
not  expected  that  ground  guru  will  fire  wltilc  pursuit  is 
engaged  in  attacking  a  bombardment  formanon. 

There  are  many  possible  variations  in  die  methods  for 
atracking  a  target  heavily  defended  by  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery.  either  by  day  or  by  night.  When  the  formation 
attack  method  is  employed,  individual  airplanes  are  flown 
at  such  distances  as  to  permit  the  maximum  of  maneuver¬ 
ability.  The  approach  to  the  target  is  made  with  all  in- 
dividuals  “weaving,”  changing  direction  and  altitude 
rapidly  and  erratically,  and  widi  no  two  airplanes  widun 
the  effective  radius  or  a  single  shell  burst.  The  flights  of 
the  squadron  fly  at  different  altitudes  and  the  withdrawal 
from  the  defended  area  may  be  made  by  either  of  seven! 
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methods.  The  accompanying  diagram  illustrates  a  pos¬ 
sible  method  of  approach  to  an.  area  target  by  a  group  of 
four  squadrons. 

For  night  operations  against  targets  heavily  defended 
by  antiaircraft  artillery,  the  employment  of  several  air¬ 
planes  approaching  the  target  simultaneously  at  different 
altitudes  and  from  slightly  different  directions  will  be 
normal.  The  approach  and  withdrawal  of  all  airplanes 
may  be  confined  to  a  ninety  degree  angle  so  as  to  avoid 
effective  illumination  and  fire  from  the  majority  of  the 
andaircrafc  units  and  in  order  to  throw  a  considerable 
overload  on  the  equipment  and  personnel  within  effective 
range.  Muffled  and  geared  engines  may  be  used  by  the 
attacking  force  in  order  to  reduce  the  sound  from  them. 
Single  airplanes  with  unsilenced  engines  may  be  flown 
at  a  low  altitude  and  high  speed  in  the  area  determined 
for  the  approach  to  the  target.  Another  method  which 
may  be  used  to  confuse  the  defending  force,  is  the  gliding 
approach.  Airplanes  with  throttled  motors  may  glide  in 
to  the  bomb  release  line  from  extremely  high  altitudes. 
This  method  may  be  used  in  combination  with  high 
flying  airplanes  with  unmuffled  engines.  The  glide  meth¬ 
od  of  approach  facilitates  the  low  altitude  bomb  attack 
particularly. 

The  bombardment  airplane  is  strictly  an  offensive 
weapon,  but  it  fights  in  its  own  element  only  on  the  de¬ 
fensive.  It  is  not  designed  or  intended  to  seek  combat 
m  the  air.  When  forced  into  combat  by  a  hostile  airplane, 
it  adopts  one  of  the  defensive  formations  illustrated  in 
the  accompanying  diagrams.  These  formations  are  adopt¬ 
ed  solely  for  defense  against  an  aerial  attacker  and  are 
not  assumed  in  the  presence  of  effective  antiaircraft  artil¬ 
lery  fire  or  for  precision  bombing  operations.  Having  as¬ 
sumed  a  defensive  formation,  the  bombardment  unit 
depends  upon  mutual  fire  support,  volume  of  fire  and  its 
characteristic  of  speed  for  its  defense. 

Reference  to  the  diagrams  impresses  one  with  the  great 
volume  of  fire  available  for  the  defense  of  a  bombardment 
unit.  Each  airplane  in  the  formation  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  three  pairs  of  machine  guns,  a  total  of  sixty  flexible 


machine  guns  for  a  ten-plane  squadron.  However,  it  will 
seldom  occur  that  more  than  20  of  these  guns  can  be 
directed  upon  a  hostile  force  attacking  from  any  given 
direction.  This  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
traverse  and  elevation  or  depression  of  each  pair  of  guns 
is  restricted  by  the  structure  of  the  airplane.  The  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  bombardment’s  volume  of  fire  is  further 
reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  flexible  gun  fire  from 
an  airplane  is  rarely  effective  at  ranges  greater  than  100 
yards.  The  size  of  the  individual  airplanes  prevents  the 
simultaneous  delivery  of  effective  fire  upon  any  one  point 
by  all  the  units  of  the  formation. 

The  speed  of  the  bombardment  unit  contributes  to 
its  defense  by  reducing  the  time  available  for  combat  and 
by  making  it  more  difficult  for  an  attacking  force  to  en¬ 
gage  in  concerted  attacks  with  elements  approaching 
simultaneously  from  several  directions.  Speed  also  re¬ 
duces  the  probability  of  the  defending  force  intercepting 
the  invading  bombardment  unit. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  bombardment  will  enjoy 
a  considerable  superiority  of  fire  in  any  combat  where 
hostile  pursuit  employs  the  World  War  method  of  diving 
to  the  attack  with  small  units  firing  successively.  Under 
such  conditions  the  bombardment  force  should  succeed 
in  penetrating  to  its  objective. 

The  greatest  danger  from  bombardment  aviation  lies 
in  the  possible  failure  of  military  authorities  to  appreciate 
its  power.  It  may  prove  of  decisive  importance  in  any 
situation  where  adequate  measures  for  effectively  oppos¬ 
ing  it  have  not  been  taken. 

These  measures  must  be  taken  in  peace  time;  the 
declaration  of  war  is  too  late  for  their  initiation.  Essenti¬ 
ally  they  consist  of  the  organization  of  an  efficient  aircraft 
reporting  service,  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  defensive  weapons  of  modern  types,  the  preparation 
of  detailed  passive  measures  of  defense,  and  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  an  effective  land-based  Air  Force  capable  of,  and 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for,  conducting  both  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  aerial  operations. 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  DEFENSE 

.....  for  the  US  or  any  other  nation  is  antiaircraft  defense.  This  alone  will  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  an  airplane  in  any  future  war,  hut  the  question  is:  how  much? 
Against  the  antiaircraft  defenses  of  the  World  War  modem  airplanes  could  lay 
an  industrial  nation  to  waste.  But  the  new  guns  are  different  Each  battery  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  central  station.  The  equipment  consist  of  (1.)  a  height  finder,  which 
measures  the  height  of  an  airplane  and  transmits  it  to  (2.)  the  director,  a  computing 
device  that  automatically  computes  and  transmits  to  the  guns  the  data  for  laying 
them  on  the  correct  “future”  position  of  the  advancing  plane.  The  fuze  of  the  pro¬ 
jectile  is  then  set  to  burst  at  that  “future”  position.  Each  gun  has  a  vertical  range 
of  25,000  feet  and  can  fire  twenty-five  shots  per  minute. 

(Reprinted  from  Fortune,  September,  1935) 


Who  Started  Such  a  Mess? 


By  Captain  E.  F.  Adams 
Infantry 

THERE  are  countless  reasons  why  civilians  believe 
Army  officers  are  crazier  than  they  actually  are. 
The  following  experience  no  doubt  justifies  tire 
opinion  of  one  particular  civilian: 

He  was  apparently  a  bright  young  man.  He  worked 
for  a  newspaper,  was  twenty-five  years  old  and  had  been 
out  of  college  about  three  years.  Our  acquaintance  had 
been  of  a  social  nature,  except  that  he  had  interviewed  me 
when  1  first  came  to  town.  One  evening  at  an  informal 
gathering  we  sipped  our  highballs  a  bit  off  from  the  other 
guests  and  after  we  had  thoroughly  discussed  Mickey 
Mouse,  Moon  Mullins,  and  the  news  reporters’  guild, 
he  deliberately  switched  the  conversation  to  things  that 
are  military. 

In  college  he  had  completed  two  years  of  Infantry 
R.O.T.C.  and  had  learned  “squads  east  and  squads  west,” 
how  to  aim  a  rifle  (but  not  how  to  fire  it) ,  some  first-aid 
tricks,  and  more  "squads  east.”  He  knew  that  a  squad 
was  eight  men,  a  platoon  was  two  or  more  squads,  and 
a  company  was  two  platoons.  He  had  heard  of  such  terms 
as  division,  battalion  and  regiment,  and  had  recently  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  his  editor  by  using  them  incorrectly  in 
a  news  article.  He  wanted  me  to  lend  him  a  book  on  the 
subject  and  he  was  very  pleased  when  I  promised  to  make 
him  a  present  of  one. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  called  at  my  office  for  it.  The 
book.  Special  Text  No.  227  of  the  Army  Extension 
Courses,  had  the  lesson  assignment  sheets  and  questions 
attached.  This  prompted  an  inquiry.  The  result  of  my 
explanation  -was  that  he  enrolled  in  the  Infantry  Ten 
Series- and  enlisted  m  the  National  Guard, 

Next  day  he  was  back  again.  If  this  sub-course,  “Or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Army,”  was  the  very  first  one  in  the 
very  first  senes  he  feared  the  rest  of  them  would  be  over 
his  head.  However,  this  was  just  the  information  he  had 
originally  wanted.  He  had  completed  the  entire  sub- 
course  and  wanted  to  wait  while  I  looked  over  his  answers. 

Question:  In  the  infantry  division,  what  is  the  basic 
arm? 

His  answer:  The  rifle. 

Correct  answer:  The  infantry. 

Discussion:  Yes,  the  rifle  and  machine  gun  are  “small 
arms”  and  the  bayonet  and  pistol  are  “side  arms.”  No, 
artillery  pieces  are  not  called  “big  arms.”  The  Infantry, 
Field  Artillery,  and  Corps  of  Engineers  are  called  “arms” 
because  they  ate  branches  of  the  service  that  have  combat 
roles  and  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  called  a  “service.” 
Yes,  they  call  the  whole  Army  “the  service.”  Perhaps 
they  shouldn’t  but  they  do.  No,  the  service  company 
chat  you  enlisted  In  is  part  of  an  infantry  regiment  and 
is  therefore  part  of  an  arm,  not  a  service.  No,  I  don’t 
know  just  who  started  such  a  mess. 


How  to  tell  a  Kentucky  Colo¬ 
nel  from  a  real  one. 

Question:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  “corps  troops?” 

His  answer:  Troops  in  the  Signal  Corps,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Air  Corps,  Corps  of  Engineers,  etc. 

Correct  answer:  The  term  “corps  troops”  is  applied  to 
all  the  troops  and  trains  in  the  corps  except  the  infantry 
divisions. 

Question:  In  the  organization  of  the  cavalry  division 
what  units  represent  the  following  arms  and  services: 
- ; - ;  Signal  Corps - ? 

His  answer:  A  company. 

Correct  answer:  A  troop. 

Discussion:  You  had  the  right  idea  but  when  a  com¬ 
pany  is  mounted  on  horses  they  call  it  a  “troop.”  Yes, 
now  that  they’re  motorizing  cavalry  units  they  still  call 
them  “troops.”  No,  when  the  infantry  has  been  motor¬ 
ized  and  is  riding  in  trucks  they  will  still  be  “companies.” 
Yes,  it’s  O.K.  to  use  the  term  “infantry  troops.”  Now 
these  outfits  we  spoke  of,  since  they’re  mounted  they’re 
called  signal  Corps  troops.  No,  they’re  not  corps-troops: 
that’s  because  they — . 

At  this  point  he  interrupted  to  ask  if  I  wouldn’t  join 
him  in  a  glass  of  beer  down  at  the  corner.  He  had  a 
queer  light  in  his  eye  and  his  parched  lips  were  taut. 

Fearing  he  may  have  tired  of  the  subject  I  waited  for 
him  to  reopen  it.  He  downed  two  beers  in  silence,  then 
ventured  a  thought  as  he  toyed  his  third  glass. 

“You  referred  to  -Major  Snitzbaum  as  a  staff  officer. 
He’s  a  dentist  and  on  the  staff.  On  another  occasion  I 
heard  you  call  him  a  field  officer.” 

Having  choked  on  my  beer  I  was  unable  to  reply. 

In  my  opinion  our  Army  Extension  Courses  are  the 
smartest  idea  that  the  War  Department  has  yet  conceived. 
They  are  the  best  medium  we  have  for  training  our  Re¬ 
serve  officers  and  for  the  National  Guard  officer  they  sup¬ 
plement  his  armory  and  field  training  so  that  he  will 
know  what  to  do  with  a  war-strength  unit.  The  Regular 
Army  lieutenant,  shifted  from  post  exchanges,  to  prison 
offices,  to  post  headquarters,  finds  in  them  a  means  of 
keeping  up  with  his  real  job.  But  something  might  be 
done  to  make  them  a  bit  less  confusing  to  those  who  are 
not  steeped  in  military  terminology. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  are  of  a  critical  nature, 
perhaps  the  following  suggestions  will  entitle  this  effusion 
to  the  classification  of  constructive  criticism: 

1.  Start  the  Ten  Series  with  a  sub-course  on  “organi¬ 
zation  of  the  infantry  regiment.” 

2.  Teach  “Organization  of  the  Army”  in  any  sub- 
course  after  Inf.  20-2,  “Organization  of  the  Infantry  Di¬ 
vision.” 

3.  Revise  some  of  our  more  confusing  terms  and  ex¬ 
pressions. 


TROPHIES 


THE  perennial  flower  is  again  in  lull  bloom.  Each 
rime  we  have  announced  the  result  of  the  com¬ 
petition  we  have  nearly  exhausted  our  supply  of 
descriptive  adjectives  and  dealt  heavily  in  superlatives: 
therefore,  this  announcement  will,  of  necessity,  be  an  old 
story  thrice  told.  For  the  sake  of  variety  we  would  like  to 
treat  this  year’s  award  in  a  different  vein  and  to  pass  out 
some  hitherto  unused  complimentary  remarks,  but  on  so¬ 
ber  reflection  we  believe  that  the  record  and  the  bare  recital 
of  facts  will  speak  more  convincingly  than  any  number 
of  platitudes.  We  are  truly  thankful  that  no  more  than 
three  trophies  are  awarded  annually.  This  number  over¬ 
taxes  our  ingenuity  in  thinking  up  something  different  to 
say  about  each.  We  are  not  complaining.  The  award  of 
the  several  trophies  have  more  than  demonstrated  their 
worth  in  increasing  the  work  accomplished  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  school  and  in  building  esprit  de  corps.  At  this 
time  it  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  the  winner  of  the 
trophy  awarded  to  a  reserve  regiment;  also,  the  individual 
trophy  awarded  to  a  Coast  Artillety  Reserve  officer  in 
each  corps  area  for  outstanding  accomplishment  in  ex¬ 
tension  school  work. 

Association  Trophy  Awarded  to  the 

519THC.A.  (AA) 

To  the  insatiable  devourers  of  extension  school  work 
assembled  under  the  banner  of  the  519th  C.A.  (AA), 
located  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States,  goes  the  glory  accorded  a  blue  ribbon  winner. 
The  headquarters  of  the  regiment  is  located  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  California.  The  regimental  commander  is  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Frank  J.  Baum  and  the  unit  instructor  is  Colonel 


R.  H.  Williams.  The  personnel  numbered  65  as  of 
December  31,  1934,  while  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  earned  by  the  regiment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1935,  was  5,413,  an  average  of  83.27  credit 
hours  per  member.  This  regiment  stood  third  in  last 
year’s  competition  with  an  average  of  60.81  credit  hours 
per  member,  therefore,  it  raised  the  ante  by  approximately 
23  credit  hours  per  officer.  This  certainly  shows  con¬ 
sistency  and  sustained  effort.  We  wonder  how  busy 
officers  can  he  induced  to  give  so  unstintingly  of  their 
leisure  time,  and  we  pity  the  unit  instructor. 

This  record  speaks  for  itself,  and  nothing  that  we  can 
say  would  add  one  mite  to  the  honor  and  glory  due  the 
personnel  of  the  regiment.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
worth  and  tested  their  mettle  in  many  hard-fought  bat¬ 
tles  all  over  the  Leavenworth  and  Gettysburg  maps,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  skirmishes  and  minor  engage¬ 
ments  with  antiaircraft  finng  data  and  the  tactics  and 
technique  of  Coast  Artillery. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  certain  British  service  publication 
favorably  commented  upon  the  reserve  system  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  United  States,  pointing  out  that  the 
English  might  do  well  to  take  a  page  from  our  note 
book.  The  wonderful  manner  in  which  Reserve  officers 
have  supported  the  movement  and  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  make  it  a  success  is  positive  proof 
of  the  abiding  faith  which  this  nation  has  ever  placed  in 
the  integrity,  patriotism  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
of  its  citizen  soldiers. 

Each  year  demonstrates  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
the  framers  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1916  as 
amended  by  the  subsequent  act  of  1920.  We  cannot 


.Stamdtxg  of  Cobps  A ke as 


Corps  Area 

No.  of 
Units 

Average  Strength 
per  Unit 

Total  No. 
Credit  Hours 

Average  No.  of  Credit 
Hours  per  Unit 

Average  No.  of  Credit 
Hours  per  Individual 

1 

IX 

14 

51.6 

31,852 

2,275-3 

44.09 

2 

II 

13 

54.5 

22,706 

1,746.6 

32.05 

3 

III 

9 

99.1 

23,097 

2,566.3 

25.89 

4 

VIII 

5 

41.8 

4,710 

942.0 

22.54 

5 

I 

13 

54.2 

14,814 

1,139.5 

21.02 

6 

VI 

8 

59.0 

9,027 

1,128.4 

19.13 

7 

vi  r 

8 

108.0 

15,114 

1,889.2 

17.49 

8 

V 

8 

49.6 

5,957 

744.6 

15.01 

9 

IV 

5 

154.8 

10,036 

2,007.2 

12.96 

Standing  of  the  First  Ten  Regiments 

Total  No. 

Average  No. 

Regiment 

Corps  Area 

Strength 

Credit  Hours 

Credit  Hours 

Regt.  Commander 

Instructor 

519 

IX 

65 

5,413 

83.27 

Lt.  Col.  F.  J.  Baum 

Col.  R.  H.  Williams 

507  (RAI 1 

VII 

43 

3.568 

82.97 

Lf.  Col.  H.  E.  Pride 

Major  B.  I..  Flanigen 

975 

IX 

67 

4.40S 

65.79 

Lt.  Col.  F.H.  Holden 

Lt.  Col.  George  Ruhlen,  Jr. 

57  (RAT  ) 

IX 

42 

2,234 

53.19 

.Major  W.  W.  Breite 

Lt.  Col.  A.  L.  Loustaiot 

976 

IX 

36 

1,834 

50.94 

Lt.  Col.  G.W.  Fisher 

Lt.  Col,  George  Ruhlen,  Jr. 

502  ( RAI ) 

II 

37 

1,862 

50.32 

Lt.  Col.  C.  H.  E.  Scheer 

Lt.  Col.  E.  II.  Thompson 

509  (RAI) 

IX 

53 

2,593 

48.92 

Col.  W.  S.  Pollitz 

Capt.  D.  J.  Rutherford 

630 

IX 

63 

2,949 

46.S1 

Lt.  Col.  W.  C.  Bickford 

Capt.  D.  J,  Rutherford 

514 

II 

74 

3,458 

46.45 

Major  N.  E.  Devereux 

Major  Delbert  Ausmus 

977 

IX 

66 

2,999 

45.44 

Lt.  Col.  E.  A.  Evans 

Lt  Col.  A.  J.  French 
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(and  probably  should  not)  have  a  large  professional 
army.  So  long  as  the  members  of  the  Reserve  Corps  con¬ 
tinue  assiduously  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  will  devolve  upon  them  in  the 
event  of  mobilization  we  need  have  no  unfounded  fears 
concerning  the  future  security  of  the  nation.  In  time  of 
peace  they  are  preparing  for  war  without  expectation  of 
material  reward.  No  fan-fare  of  trumpets  or  panoply  of 
parade  attends  their  efforts.  They  are  toilers  in  the  se¬ 
clusion  of  their  private  studies.  The  public  is  not  aware 
of  their  untiring  efforts  and  devotion  to  a  cause.  Their 
sole  reward  comes  from  the  knowledge  of  a  duty  well 
done.  All  hail  to  the  conscientious  reserve  officer,  and 
may  his  number  increase. 

The  second  place  goes  to  the  507th  C.A.  (AA) ,  that 
redoubtable  aggregation  of  stalwarts  that  won  the  trophy 
in  1934  and  lost  by  a  nose  in  the  1935  race.  Only  an 
average  of  .3  credit  hours  per  individual  separates  them 
from  the  winner.  To  say  that  this  organization  plays  in 
hard  luck  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  recalled  that  it  lost 
out  in  the  1933  race  only  because  of  a  fluke  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  three  enlisted  reservists  unknown  to  the  regi¬ 
mental  commander  and  the  unit  instructor.  It  develops 
that  they  lost  out  this  year  only  because  the  commission 
of  an  officer  who  was  transferring  from  the  Engineers  to 
the  Coast  Artillery  did  not  come  through  until  some  time 
in  July.  During  the  year  this  officer  accumulated  146 
credit  hours,  all  earned  in  Coast  Artillery  subjects.  Had 
his  commission  in  the  Coast  Artillery  anti-dated  July  1 , 
I935>  number  of  credit  hours  would  have  been  in¬ 

cluded  in  the  total  and  the  507th  would  have  been  de¬ 
clared  the  winner.  Life  is  full  of  alibis  but  this  one  has 
more  than  usual  ment;  it  is  enough  to  cause  “wailing  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.”  Alibis  never  won  a  battle,  and  under 
a  strict  application  of  the  rules  of  the  game  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  win  a  trophy.  To  lose  out  in  the  1935 
race  by  such  a  small  margin  is  enough  to  discourage  the 
most  stout-hearted.  To  be  the  winner  in  one  vear  and  to 
stand  second  in  both  the  preceding  and  succeeding  year 
is  a  record  in  which  any  organization  should  take  justi¬ 
fiable  pride;  in  this  case  there  is  no  less  glory  in  defeat 
than  there  would  have  been  in  victory.  All  honor  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  H.  E.  Pride,  the  regimental  commander, 
and  the  entire  personnel  of  the  507th.  Their  performance 
shows  a  remarkable  degree  of  consistency.  We  onlv  wish 
that  others  would  pattern  after  their  fine  example. 

•While  it  is  nor  within  our  province  to  award  this 
organization  the  trophv  we  feel  that  their  record  is  both 
exceptional  and  meritorious.  The  1934  record  of  this 
organization  was  an  average  of  135.96  credit  hours  per 
member.  In  commenting  on  this  we  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  this  figure  would  remain  unequalled  or  unsurpassed 
for  a  long  time.  The  record  stands,  and  it  was  not  even 
approached  by  this  year’s  performance.  Whether  or  not 
it  will  ever  be  exceeded  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  seven  out  of  the  first 
ten  places  in  relative  standing  goes  to  units  of  the  IX 
Corps  Area.  Of  the  missing  numbers,  sixth  and  ninth 


September-October 

places  goes  to  the  502d  C.A.  (AA)  and  the  514th  C.A. 
(AA)  of  the  II  Corps  Area.  The  last  mentioned  organ¬ 
ization  stood  seventh  last  year  with  an  average  of  44.82. 
This  year  it  stands  ninth  with  an  average  of  45.  The 
total  and  average  number  of  credit  hours  together  with 
the  names  of  the  regimental  commanders  and  unit  instruc¬ 
tors  appear  in  the  accompanying  tabulation.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  all  of  these  and  are  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  more  tangible  and  fitting  reward. 

For  a  long  time  the  Executive  Council  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Artillery  Association  has  struggled  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  prescribing  a  more  equitable  plan  to  be  used  in 
selecting  the  winner  of  the  trophy.  This  question  has 
proved  to  be  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  of  a  perfect  so¬ 
lution.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Journaf,  will  be 
found  the  plan  finally  adopted  by  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  effect  the  change  will 
have  upon  units  that  for  the  past  several  years  have  been 
in  the  forefront,  but  we  believe  that  those  who  have 
consistently  shown  a  high  performance  will  again  be 
found  in  tbe  vanguard.  We  wish  all  of  them  every 
possible  success.  Their  momentum  is  too  great  to  be 
checked  by  any  slight  obstruction.  May  the  best  unit 
win. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  standing  of  the 
first  three  regiments  in  each  corps  area  (except  the  IX 
where  the  list  has  been  increased).  It  is  regretted  that 
space  does  not  permit  listing  all  regiments. 


Retft. 

Strength 

Total  Credit  Hours 

Average  Hours 
per  Member 

615 

37 

/  Corps  A  rea 

1,593 

43.1 

6O0 

16 

591 

37.0 

903 

67 

1,916 

28.6 

502 

37 

11  Corps  Area 

5,862 

50.3 

514 

74 

3.458 

46.5 

530 

32 

1,440 

45.0 

913 

94 

111  Corps  Area 

3.919 

41.9 

503 

101 

4,020 

39.8 

523 

S3 

2,767 

33.3 

545 

185 

IV  Carps  Area 

3,965 

21.4 

524 

115 

2.296 

19.9 

540 

120 

1.329 

11.1 

534 

50 

V  Corps  Area 

1,261 

25  2 

932 

33 

681 

20.6 

938 

97 

1.574 

16.2 

506 

33 

VI  Corps  Area 

992 

30.1 

951 

44 

1,145 

26.0 

950 

53 

1.209 

22.8 

507 

43 

VII  Corps  Area 

3.568 

82.97 

960 

67 

2,951 

44.0 

537 

206 

3.842 

18.7 

974 

42 

Vlfl  Corps  Area 

1.784 

42.5 

969 

30 

624 

20.8 

972 

45 

853 

18.9 

519 

65 

IX  Corps  Area 

5.413 

83.27 

975 

67 

4.408 

65.79 

57 

42 

2.234 

53.19 

976 

36 

1.834 

50.94 

509 

53 

2.593 

48.92 

630 

63 

2.949 

46.81 

977 

66 

2.999 

45.44 
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In  making  the  announcement  of  the  award  die  President 
<£  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Association,  Major  General 
Harry  L.  Steele,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
regimental  commander: 

Lieut.  Coi.  Frank  J.  Baum 
519th  C.A.  (A A) 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Ill rough  the  Commanding  General,  IX  Corps  Area, 
Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Calif.) 

Dear  Sir: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery  Associa¬ 
tion  has  designated  the  519th  C.A.  (AA)  as  the  winner 
of  the  trophy,  awarded  annually  to  a  regiment  of  the 
organized  reserve  that  accumulated  the  greatest  average 
number  of  credit  hours  per  member  during  the  training 
year  ending  June  30,  1935. 

The  official  report  shows  that  the  members  of  your  regi¬ 
ment  accumulated  5,413  credit  hours  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  organization  as  of  December  31,  1934,  was  65;  an 
average  of  83.27  credit  hours  per  member.  Also  I  am 
informed  that  your  organization  stood  third  in  the  com¬ 


petition  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  with  a  record 
of  60.81  credit  hours  per  member.  This  shows  plainly  that 
the  personnel  of  your  regiment  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities  which  they 
must  shoulder  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Such  a  record 
could  not  be  established  except  at  the  expense  of  long 
hours  of  study  accompanied  by  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
pleasure.  To  render  such  outstanding  and  meritorious 
service  in  the  cause  of  national  preparedness  without  hope 
of  tangible  reward  or  self-aggrandizement  speaks  in  a  most 
convincing  manner  for  the  patriotism,  interest  and  industry 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  the  519th  C.A.  (AA).  For 
this  I  desire  to  extend  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the 
members  of  the  regiment,  my  personal  congratulations 
and  the  felicitations  of  all  members  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
Association. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  been  instructed  to 
place  an  order  for  the  fabrication  of  the  trophy.  At  a  later 
date  plans  will  be  formulated  for  suitable  presentation 
ceremonies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  L.  Steele, 
Major  General, 
President. 


The  Individual  Trophy 


FOLLOWING  che  procedure  of  the  past  two  years, 
the  Coast  Artillery  Association  has  again  awarded  a 
saber  with  the  winner’s  name  etched  on  the  blade  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  Reserve  officer  in  each  corps  area  who  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  greatest  number  of  credit  hours  by  means 
of  completed  extension  school  courses  during  the  train- 
ing  year  ending  June  30,  1935-  This  award  has  had  a 
most  salutary  effect  by  increasing  individual  output  and 
stimulating  interest.  For  example  the  highest  score  last 
year  was  858  credit  hours.  This  year  the  ante  has  been 
raised  to  1069. 

Again  the  premier  position  goes  to  an  officer  residing 
in  California.  Why  this  state  should  have  all  the  honors 
is  beyond  our  comprehension.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
invigorating  climate,  but  we  strongly  suspect  that  the 
impetus  supplied  by  the  regimental  commanders  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  unit  instructors  has  more  to  do  with  it 
than  the  amount  of  ozone.  Whatever  it  is  we  would  like 


to  inoculate  others  with  this  particular  kind  of  virus. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  winner  of  this  year’s 
trophy.  First  Lieutenant  Harold  I.  Strahn  of  the  975th 
C.A.  (AA) ,  the  winner  of  the  trophy  in  the  IX  Corps 
Area,  also  won  the  trophy  in  1933-  We  strongly  suspect 
that  he  is  making  a  collection  of  sabers.  Just  what  he  can 
do  with  more  than  one  we  do  not  know,  and  we  are 
wondering  if  he  intends  to  corner  the  market  in  the 
Corps  Area.  He  must  have  exhausted  the  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  extension  school  courses.  This  circumstance  alone 
may  make  it  possible  for  someone  else  to  collect  a  saber 
from  the  Coast  Arriilery  Association. 

The  following  tabulation  tells  all  of  the  story.  Nothing 
that  we  can  say  will  add  to  or  detract  therefrom.  To 
each  of  the  winners  go  the  congratulations  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  and  the  entire  membership  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Association.  They  are  all  deserving  of  unstinted 
praise  for  their  energy  and  perseverance. 


Corps  Area 

Name 

Organization 

Address 

No. 

Subcourses 

No. 

Lessons 

No. 

Hours 

First 

Captain  Karl  M.  Pearson 

615th 

86  Montclair  Road 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts 

6 

45 

275 

Second 

Lt.  Col-  Charles  H.  E.  Scheer 

502d 

60  Wall  Street 

New  York,  New  York 

4 

28 

330 

Third 

2d  I-t.  Hugh  S.  Wertz 

913th 

427  Buchanan  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

25 

190 

507 

Fourth 

Major  Charles  M.  Hover 

524th 

541  Marshall  Street 

Decatur,  Georgia 

3 

23 

240 

Fifth 

1st  Lt.  John  B.  McClure 

511th 

2927  Hampshire  Road 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio 

8 

62 

189 

Sixth 

Major  Russell  B.  Homer 

506th 

1118  Gillette  Street 

LaCrosse.  Wisconsin 

3 

27 

204 

Seventh 

1st  Lt.  Mel  ford  M.  Lothrop 

507th 

3636  Pierce  Street 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

9 

74 

4S7 

Eighth 

Major  T.  T.  5-onsdale 

974th 

College  Station.  Texas 

3 

26 

250 

Ninth 

1st  Lt.  Harold  I.  Strahn 

975th 

3049 Edgehill  Drive 

Los  Angeles,  California 

58 

384 

1,069 
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In  submitting  the  report  from  the  3d  C-  A.  District  tlir 
Commanding  General  stated  at  follows: 

I  take  great  pleasure  also  in  furnishing  the  following 
list  of  Reserve  officers  who  stand  in  the  lead  of  extension 
school  courses  in  each  regiment.  AH  of  these  I  consider 
deserving  of  honorable  mention  for  their  work 

N  •  of  St  Crolit 
Name  Onraraxathiai  <'r>m|>1«tr«i  Hour* 

M  Ll.  Michael  Zoichak  MlJd  C.A.  17  ,10m 

1st  Lj.  Harry  A  Kit  wards  JOBlhCA.  13  HI 

1st  14.  Matthew  A.  Hntmakcr  S10thC.A.  Ill  210 

1st  l.l.  H.C  Scheidemantrl  3LLM  C.A  14  2X5 

Major  Ceonte  H.  Collins  nOAl  CA  2  170 

Captain  ktosell  M.  Kinir  r«£M  C.,\  ft  172 

Major  Milo  II  Rrinklev  **I Ath  C.A.  4  XK) 

1*1  14.  Hyman  U.  Wax  OfOth  C.A.  10  151 

5114  P  D  f  folly  field  017th  C.A.  In  270 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Major  Gcnctal  H411V 
L.  Steele,  Ivm  addressed  tire  following  letter  to  each  of  tlv 
winners: 

My  dear  . .  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  Hut  you  have 
been  designated  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  U.  S 
Coast  Artillery  Association  as  the  winner  ol  the  saber 
awarded  to  a  Reserve  otfim  in  each  Corps  Area  who 
accumulated  the  greatest  number  of  credit  hours  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  by  mean*  of  extension  school  wurk.  I 
cannot  100  highly  commend  you  for  this  manifestation  of 
interest  and  professional  a  cal  in  preparing  yourself  to  more 
efficiently  and  effectively  perform  the  duties  which  will 
devolve  upon  you  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  It  is  my 
liopc  that  your  worthy  example  will  be  followed  by  other* 

I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  winning  of  a  sigrul 
honor  of  this  nature  entails  a  great  amount  of  work,  effort 
and  energy  above  and  beyond  the  demands  of  official  duty 
To  give  so  umtintingly  of  your  leisure  time  marks  you  as 
an  outstanding  Reserve  officer  imbued  with  the  highest 
motives  of  patriotism  and  a  fielief  in  the  cause  of  pre 
pa  red  ness. 

For  your  devotion  to  duty  and  fine  record  of  accum 
plixhmcnt  I  desire  to  extend  my  personal  congratulation* 
and  the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  Coast  Artillery  Assocu 
lion. 

The  saber  with  your  name  etrhed  on  the  blade  will  be 
forwarded  to  you  in  the  near  future 
Sincctdy  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  L  Stole, 

Major  General, 
President 

lit 

The  All  Time  High  Scorer 

THIS  young  officer  began  lus  career  bv  winning  the 
individual  trophy  in  1933.  The  advantages  of  ex¬ 
perience  gained,  when  it  came  to  trying  to  repeat  the 
fear,  wete  more  dtan  outweighed  bv  the  necessity  of 
going  Luther  afield  to  find  more  subcourtes  to  conquer. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  he  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  one  who  has  covered  the  whole  gamut 
from  the  10 — series  to  rise  40.  both  inclusive,  with  a  few 
Signal  Cot  ps  suhcourscs  on  such  matters  as  cryptography 
and  the  care  anti  feeding  of  homing  pigeons  thrown  in. 
Not  counting  the  wntk  before  he  received  hi*  commis- 
non,  he  had  run  up  a  total  of  879  Iwun 

He  rapidlv  ran  through  every  Coast  Artillery  sub- 
c nurse  thar  was  revised  in  1934-35  and  then  applied  for 


Pint  lieutenant  Harold  /  Suahn 
975th  CA  (A  A ), 

Horn  ll'tlhniilon,  A.‘u».,  JtmU.  V.  /W* r>,  .  |/if,'iilf«'  1 
-V  1.1.  L\  t-ftri ,  tpr  ,\v.  /i)<2  Hromirletl  III 
U„  rlf*.  20  l»S 

enrollment  in  the  Command  and  General  Staff  course.' 
Higher  authomv  stymied  I11111  lierr  an  the  ground  that 
lie  was  too  voting  and  too  newly  commissioned  to  pursue 
such  ratified  and  advanced  work  to  any  profit  either  to 
himself  nr  to  die  Government.  As  a  suitable  alternative 
it  was  suggested  that  he  broaden  his  basic  education  by 
enrolling  in  the  more  elementary  courses  of  other  arms, 
hut  he  was  cautioned  to  take  the  work  more  thoughtfully 
ind  deliberately.  And  in  onlet  to  insure  that  the  wo<4c 
be  done  in  this  manner,  it  was  ditccted  (bv  the  same  ao* 
rhoriry)  that  the  regulations  prescribing  the  issue  of  one 
lesson  at  a  time  should  Ik  smctlv  followed. 

Thus  it  came  aliout  that  Lieutenant  Suahn  was  a  regu- 
!ai  noon  day  visitor  at  the  office  of  his  unit  insmtetoe. 
ITirough  many  and  various  imtntctivc  suhcoutscs  of  the 
Air  Carps  and  the  Infantry,  he  daily  brought  m  oik  so¬ 
lution  and  took  out  die  succeeding  lesson  Sometimes 
when  he  could  prolong  die  noon  hour,  he  would  work  * 
lesson  in  the  office,  and  thus  gain  a  bp.  But  lie  never 
could  devise  a  mean*  for  getting  enough  to  do  over  * 
Sunday  nr  a  holiday.  Luricncs  were  nor  on  his  sclicdulc 
Lieutenant  Strain,  contrary  to  the  natural  assumption. 
t»  gainfully  employed,  and  spends  long  hours  earning  hi' 
daily  bread.  In  spec  of  this,  Ik  has  been  able  to  help  out 
quite  frequently  with  rise  dcncal  work  of  the  reserve 
other,  beside*  piling  up  dre  winning  total  of  1069  hours 
of  extension  course  work.  When  asked  for  the  secret  of 
His  success,  he  modesdy  ascribed  it  to  the  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  being  pbced  in  a  family  milieu  of  bridgt 
players,  while  he  prefers  Army  Extension  course  work 
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By  Major  Bernard  Smith 
Corps  of  Engineers 

ETHIOPIA  has  been  appropriately  called  the  Afri¬ 
can  Switzerland,  although  its  mountain  masses 
and  deep  cleft  chasms  have  been  shaped  with  a 
cnider  touch.  A  fortress-empire,  surrounded  by  7,000- 
foot  ramparts,  it  stands  between  the  southwest  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Soudan.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  series  of  table  lands  of  varying  elevations,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  lofty  ranges  through  which  rivers  have  cut 
deep  gorges  on  their  way  to  the  lowlands.  In  area  it  is 
about  equal  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma  combined. 

This  natural  fortress,  with  its  margin  of  tributary  low¬ 
lands,  has  a  vegetation  varying  from  tropical  luxuriance 
below  5,000  feet,  to  the  scanty  growth  of  the  highlands 
lo.ooo  to  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Between  5,000  and 
10,000  feet  are  found  the  equivalent  of  the  forests,  grains 
and  fruits  of  southern  Europe.  On  the  whole  the  climate 
is  temperate,  although  it  is  oppressively  hot  in  the  valleys 
and  lowlands  and  cold  in  the  high  ranges.  During  the 
rainy  season,  which  begins  in  March  and  continues  into 
September,  military'  operations  are  difficult  if  not  impos¬ 
sible. 

Ethiopia  is  inhabited  by  some  5,000,000  to  10,000,000 
people,  so  heterogeneous  that  the  Arabs  called  them 
“Abyssinia ns,”  a  name  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
'mixed  race.”  Of  their  quality  as  warriors,  a  2,400-year 
record  of  repulsed  invasions  bears  eloquent  proof.  The 
single  successful  invasion  was  by  a  British  expedition 
under  Lord  Napier  in  1868. 

Of  the  apple  that  was  Africa  only  the  core  has  been 
left  to  Italy,  and  a  most  refractory  and  unnutririous  core 
it  will  prove  to  be.  For  Italy,  in  seeking  to  acquire  some 
400,000  of  Africa's  11,500,000  square  miles,  takes  on  the 
most  difficult  problem,  both  topographically  and  ethno- 
logically,  that  the  continent  presents. 

In  1870,  as  the  first  step  toward  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem,  Italy  bought  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Assab 
from  the  local  Sultan,  and  in  1885  (with  British  approval) 
took  the  port  of  Massowah  from  Egypt.  This  foothold 
was  expanded  into  the  colony  of  Eritrea. 

Ethiopia  is  divided  into  provinces  or  kingdoms,  each 
the  hereditary  domain  of  a  Ras,  or  King,  and  it  is  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  ruler  of  all  Ethiopia  derives  his 
tide  of  King  of  Kings.  It  was  this  circumstance  also  that 
made  Italian  penetration  of  the  country  possible. 

In  March,  1889,  Menelik,  King  of  Shoa,  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor.  A  rebellion  by  Ras  Mangasha  of  Tigre 
was  put  down  by  the  Italians  who  compensated  them¬ 
selves  for  this  aid  to  Menelik  by  incorporating  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  die  province  of  Tigre  in  their  colony  of  Eritrea. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  Italians  attempted,  first, 
to  gain  Menelik’s  assent  to  a  protectorate,  and  failing  in 
that,  to  win  the  semi-independent  chieftains  from  their 


"We  are  ready  for  any  sacri¬ 
fice  in  order  to  save  the 
honor  of  the  army  and  the 
prestige  of  the  monarchy.” 

allegiance  to  him.  The  problem  was  complicated  by  the 
diplomatic  maneuverings  of  France  and  Russia  against 
Italy  and  Great  Britain.  The  latter  and  Germany  had 
forbidden  the  export  of  arms  to  Ethiopia,  while  the 
French  and  Russians,  in  retaliation  for  Italian  aid  to  Brit¬ 
ain  in  the  Armenian  dispute,  were  supplying  Menelik 
with  arms  and  urging  him  to  make  war. 

The  raising  of  an  Abyssinian  Army  is  a  levee  en  masse. 
The  tribes  are  assembled  by  the  local  chiefs,  and  rifles  are 
served  out,  as  far  as  they  will  go,  to  those  best  able  to  use 
them.  Others  are  armed  with  spears  and  curved  swords. 
The  cavalry  differs  from  the  infantry  only  in  that  it  is 
mounted. 

An  Ethiopian  army  is  usually  accompanied  by  women, 
slaves  and  camp  followers  to  a  third  of  its  number.  As 
there  is  no  commissariat,  the  country  through  which  the 
atmy  passes  is  depleted  of  supplies;  even  in  fertile  territory 
it  cannot  remain  halted  for  more  than  a  week  or  so  with¬ 
out  sending  out  marauding  parties  to  collect  food.  Each 
man  fights,  not  fanatically  as  the  Dervishes  do,  but  as  a 
skillful  individual  skirmisher. 

Italy’s  African  force  in  1896  included  both  Christian 
and  Mohammedan  native  troops  from  the  colony  of 
Eritrea.  Native  battalions  consisted  of  four  companies  of 
300  men  each.  The  companies  were  divided  into  three 
centurias  of  100  men,  each  centuna  being  commanded  by 
an  officer.  In  each  company  there  were  three  Italian  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  two  native  subalterns.  Batteries  were  pack 
transported  and  consisted  of  four  officers,  eleven  noncom¬ 
missioned  officers  (Italian)  and  163  natives.  The  artil¬ 
lerymen  were  usually  Soudanese  Mohammedans.  The 
Askari  or  native  soldier  was,  and  is;  an  excellent  fighting 
man.  He  requires  only  a  ration  of  flour,  and  is  capable  of 
enduring  long  marches  with  little  rest. 

An  idea  of  Italian  tactics  may  be  gained  from  these 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  officers: 

“The  bayonet  is  to  be  used  on  every  possible  occasion. 

“The  officers  (all  of  whom  were  mounted  on  mules) 
are  to  dismount  when  in  the  fire  zone. 

“In  the  firing  line,  a  close  formation,  that  is,  a  thin 
line,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  to  be  employed. 

“No  firing  is  to  be  ordered  at  a  greater  distance  than 
500  meters,  and,  except  in  unusual  cases,  vollevs  are  to 
be  employed. 

“The  men  with  the  commissariat  column  are  to  take 
part  in  the  action,  as  manv  of  them  as  possible  advancing 
into  the  lines. 


,\Up  I  —  Tbt  Mitch 
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"As  soon  a*  the  fighn 
are  to  be  distributed  Iron 
“Notes  arc  frequently 
don  of  the  hour.  pi. 


ng  Ixrgitn  die  reserve  emndges 
i  the  commissariat, 
to  be  sent  off.  giving  informa- 
lace,  and  situation  of  affairs  at  the 

moment. " 

In  preparation  for  the  campaign.  Baratieri,  Governor 
of  die  Colony  of  Eritrea,  who  was  also  commander-in- 
chief  of  die  military  foices,  prepared  for  a  defense  within 
the  triangle  Adosva-Makaleh-Adigrat,  but  the  destruction 
by  the  Ethiopians  of  an  advanced  force  of  a.ooo  men  ar 
Amha  Al.igi  forced  a  retirement  to  Adagamus.  This 
practically  impregnable  position  covered  chc  approaches 
to  Eritrea  from  the  south.  A  battalion  left  behind  at  Fort 
Maicalch  to  guard  stores  the  Governor  was  loath  to 
destroy  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  scige  of  45  days. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  required  the  return  of  the 

En  of  Fort  Makaleh  to  the  Italian  lines.  A  large 
pian  escort  was  necessary  for  its  protection,  and 
Mcnelik  directed  the  march  via  Dongolo  and  Ffausicn  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  his  flank  as  he  moved  his  army 
westward  across  the  Italian  front  to  the  ferule  Vale  of 
Gundapea.  Baratieri  immediately  moved  to 
Sauna  to  cover  Adigrat  and  hit  communications  to  the 
north 
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the  heights  of  f°ur  days,  Mcnelik  hided  his  time  hoping  that  the  Italians 
would  attack;  he  even  resorted  to  the  srraregem  of  spread¬ 
ing  rumors  of  rebellion  m  his  ranks  to  encourage  them  to 

On  February  lath,  Baratieri  had  21,000  men  and  50  *1°  *°* 

guns  at  Sauna,  and  about  10,000  throughout  the  colony.  Fhc  colonial  adventure,  which  had  caused  a  severe 
of  whom  4.000  were  on  the  line  of  communications.  Dur-  4tra‘n  on  Italian  finances,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  a 
ing  a  comparatively  short  period  the  Italian  forces  had  ljrgc  portion  of  the  Italian  people.  It  was  only  a  desire 
bern  increased  four-fold;  their  rapid  expansion,  necessary  for  thc  restoration  of  the  presage  of  Italian  arms,  after  the 
though  it  was,  brought  many  difficulties  in  its  train.  The  dcf«c  of  Amba  Alagi,  tliat  enabled  Panic  Minister  Cnspi 
equipment  of  the  troops  so  hurriedly  mobilized  was  badly  to  get  an  appropriation  through  die  Chamber  of  Depu- 

X'  ’  d  to  the  kind  of  service  required  of  them.  The  ties.  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  was  not  sansfied  with 
trails  over  which  long  hard  marches  were  made  the  progress  of  events  in  Africa  and  his  dissatisfaction  was 
denunded  steel  shod  Alpine  boots.  Those  supplied  were  vcr>  bluntly  expressed  in  a  telegram  to  Baratieri.  dated 
in  shreds  in  lew  than  three  months.  Most  of  the  difficul-  February  25th.  quoted  in  parr  as  follows; 
ties  could  be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the  supply  columns,  This  is  a  military  phthisis  and  not  a  war.  .  .  Small 

operating  over  150  miles  of  mountain  trails.  There  was  a  skirmishes  in  which  we  are  always  facing  the  enemy  with 

lamentable  shortage  of  transport  animals  which  com-  inferior  number*-*  waste  of  Iwroism  w.thouf  any  cor- 

-.11  1  ,  _ ct.-  £  ,  -i  responding  success  I  has*e  no  advice  to  give  you  because 

led  die  use.  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  of  those  avail-  ,  ,£not  05n  tbe  spot  (in  ^  vctucuUr  of  the  present  Gen- 

a®*c-  eral  Baratieri  was)  bin  it  is  dear  to  me  that  there  is  no 

On  February  22  it  was  estimated  that  provisions  for  fundamental  plan  in  this  campaign  and  I  should  like  to 

•note  than  ten  days  could  not  be  assured,  anti  on  dir  2yd  see  one  formulated.  We  are  ready  for  any  sacrifice  in 

*  retirement  to  Addicaic  was  ordered.  Ou  the  24th  die  thc  hon0r  of  ,hc  trm?  tnd  thc  P03^  of 

«dci  was  countermanded:  to  sull  the  clamor  thar  was 

Raised  and  to  bolster  morale  a  “reconnaissance  in  force"  Thc  20,000  men  that  Baraacn  had  at  Sauru  were  all 


with  14  battalions  and  6  batteries  under  General  Dabor- 
mida  was  made.  The  troops  took  up  a  position  to  the 
west  of  Adi  Cberas  bur  returned  to  camp  at  night.  On 
die  24th  die  retirement  was  again  considered,  but  again 
abandoned. 

Mcnelik  had  retired  to  Adowa  on  February  14th.  AI- 
d*'ugh  he  now  had  over  too, 000  men  his  case  was  not 
*nuch  better  than  that  of  the  Italians.  His  force  could 
temain  massed  only  as  long  as  food  lasred.  and  thc  period 
bad  already  exceeded  all  previous  records.  An  attempr 
W  send  a  force  of  about  12.000  men  around  thc  Italian 
right  flank  to  collect  food  and  devastate  the  country  was 
prompdy  frustrated.  With  provisions  for  only  three  or 


that  his  difficult  line  of  communications  could  sustain 
Thc  apparent  vadllanon  of  Ins  course  of  action  arose 
from  rlie  necessary  dependence  on  native  spies  for  infor¬ 
mation  of  thc  enemy.  Orders  based  on  the  reports  of  one 
group  later  had  to  be  recalled  on  the  basis  of  information 
furnished  bv  another.  On  the  26th  the  garrison  was  pre¬ 
pared,  on  tile  reports  of  spes,  for  an  attack  in  force,  but 
it  was  never  delivered  and  thc  troops  were  inclined  to 
ridicule  the  fears  of  their  leader.  On  die  28th  a  retire¬ 
ment  toward  Addicaic  was  ordered  and  the  baggagr 
actually  starred. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th  the  Generals  were  assembled 
—  informally — and  Bararieri  explained  that  provisions 
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would  nor  last  beyond  the  2d,  or  at  the  latest  the  3d  of 
March,  and  that  some  action  must  be  taken.  Retirement 
to  Senafeh,  Addicaie,  or  even  to  Asmara,  was  mentioned. 
But  the  Generals  were  against  retirement — the  loss  of 
three  or  four  thousand  men  was  to  be  preferred  to  retreat, 
and  retreat  in  any  event  would  be  futile,  since  the  enemy 
could  out-march  and  overtake  the  column.  All  were  in 
favor  of  attack.  Baratieri  closed  the  conference  with  the 
statement  that  further  information  of  the  enemy  was 
expected  and  that  on  receipt  of  it  a  decision  would  be 
made. 

To  Governor  Baratieri,  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  and,  with  time  relentlessly  pressing 
him,  the  only  practical  plan  seemed  to  be  a  rapid  advance 
to  a  new  position,  naturally  strong,  wherein  to  provoke 
the  enemy  to  attack.  A  forward  movement  would  force 
Menelik  to  a  counter-stroke,  for  his  men  were  hard  to 
hold.  A  strong  defensive  position,  discipline  and  artillery 
would  go  far  to  compensate  for  inferiority  of  numbers. 

Between  the  height  of  Sauria  and  the  ampitheatte  of 
Adowa  there  are  two  strong  positions;  the  first  lies  be¬ 
tween  Mount  Esciascio  and  Mount  Semiata  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  miles  from  Sauria,  and  the  second  extends 
from  Mount  Abba  Garima  along  the  heights  to  the  east 
of  Adowa.  General  Bararien’s  plan  was  to  occupy  the 
former  position  by  a  night  march — not  to  advance  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  not  to  fight  unless  attacked. 

In  every  lost  battle  there  is  always  one  event  which  is 
singled  out  from  among  the  many  contributing  factors  as 
the  direct  cause  of  failure.  In  the  case  of  Adowa  it  was  a 
confusion  of  names.  On  the  Semiata-Esciascio  line  there 
was  a  pass  of  Chidane  Merer  and  on  Abba  Garima  line 
there  was  a  pass  of  Enda  Chidane  Merer,  the  word 
“Enda”  meaning  church. 

In  his  account  of  tire  campaign,  Berekeley  (Tire  Cam¬ 
paign  of  Adowa)  says  that  the  pass — he  calls  it  the  hill — 
of  Chidane  Meret  was  named  by  Baratieri  on  a  rough 
map  he  had  prepared  as  up  to  that  time  it  had  no  desig¬ 
nation.  It  is  the  Ethiopian  custom  to  attach  names  to 
areas  rather  than  to  exact  locations,  since  their  type  of 
architecture  is  so  casual  that  even  villages  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  fixed  points.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  pass  near 
Mount  Semiata  should  have  been  named  “Pass  of  Chi¬ 
dane  Meret”  and  the  one-  some  five  miles  further  on 
should  have  been  named  “Pass  of  the  Church  of  Chidane 
Meret.” 

Bararieri’s  orders  issued  on  February  29th  directed  an 
advance  to  tire  Semiata-Esciascio  position  in  three  columns 
with  a  reserve  following  the  center  column.  The  leading 
elements  were  to  leave  their  respective  camps  at  9:00  p.m. 
and  the  reserve  to  follow  the  center  column  at  an  interval 
of  an  hour. 

Tire  right  column  was  to  march  via  Zala  Pass — Gul- 
dam  Pass  to  the  Pass  of  Rebbi  Arienni;  the  center  column 
and  reserves  were  to  follow  the  route  from  Adi  Dichi 
through  Gundapta  to  the  Pass  of  Rebbi  Arienni;  and  the 
left  column  was  ordered  to  move  to  Chidane  Meret  by 
the  Sauria-Adi  Cheras  Road. 


The  force  was  to  occupy  the  Semiata-Esciascio  line, 
with  Albertone  s  column  on  the  left  and  Dabornrida’s 
column  on  the  right.  General  Arimondi’s  center  col¬ 
umn,  if  it  found  the  ground  held  in  sufficient  force  by  the 
other  two,  was  to  take  up  a  position  in  readiness  in  rear 
of  the  other  columns.  Generals  were  directed  to  send 
frequent  advices  to  headquarters  and  to  the  Commander 
of  the  neighboring  column. 

The  constitution  of  the  several  columns  appears  on 
Map  I. 

The  Italian  troops  actually  participating  in  the  battle 
numbered  17,700  (14,519  infantrymen  and  3,181  artil¬ 
lerymen)  accompanied  by  56  guns.  Of  the  total  force, 
10,596  were  Italian,  the  remainder  native. 

To  oppose  this  force  King  Menelik  had  assembled  100,- 
000  warriors  and  42  guns.  It  is  estimated  that  80,000  were 
equipped  with  rifles  and  20,000  with  spears.  Included  in 
the  force  were  8,600  mounted  riflemen. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  columns  moved  off  by  the 
light  of  a  brilliant  African  moon.  At  the  head  of  each 
column  marched  a  small  group  of  friendly  native  guides 
followed  at  a  short  distance  by  the  conventional  advance 
guard. 

At  an  early  hour  Baratieri  had  a  foretaste  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  inherent  in  his  ambitious  night  maneuver. 
Shortly  after  the  march  had  gotten  under  way  he  was 
astounded  to  discover,  that  despite  his  careful  orders,  one 
battalion  of  the  right  column  had  become  so  confused  in 
the  darkness  that  it  was  marching  in  rear  of  the  left  col¬ 
umn.  He  promptly  reoriented  this  battalion  and  pre¬ 
ceded  to  Adi  Cheras;  there  (at  3:30  a.m.)  he  found  the 
Bersaglieri  Regiment  (center  column)  waiting  for  Aiber- 
tone’s  column  to  clear  a  defile  ahead  of  them. 

On  Italian  maps  the  route  of  the  Native  Brigade  is 
shown  running  west  from  Sauria  along  the  south  of  Mount 
Adi  Cras.  The  orders  that  were  issued,  however,  do  nor 
definitely  fix  it  along  that  line.  Actually  the  brigade 
marched  north  of  the  ridge  and  finally  blocked  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Arimondi’s  (center)  column  in  a  narrow  pa# 
near  Adi  Cheras.  Due  to  their  rapid  marching,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  because  they  accelerated  to  clear  the  defile  for  An- 
mondi,  the  Native  Brigade  (left  column.  General  Alber- 
tone)  reached,  tile  Pass  of  Chidane  Meret  at  3:00  AM- 
where,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Commanding  General 
they  were  to  halt  and  go  into  position. 

Having  arrived  at  ms  position  two  hours  earlier  than 
the  Governor  had  assumed,  Albertone  (left  column) 
found  no  evidence  of  the  arrival  of  the  other  columns.  Hr 
began  to  have  misgivings  as  to  his  location.  On  the  sketch 
that  Baratieri  issued  to  his  officers  the  Pass  of  Chidane 
Meret  is  clearly  marked  and  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  line  to  be  occupied  is  unmistakable.  Furthermore 
Albertone  had  special  orders  to  maintain  contact  with  the 
column  on  his  right  which  he  failed  to  do. 

Either  through  misinterpretation  of  his  orders,  inexact¬ 
ness  of  the  sketch,  or  inopportune  initiative,  Albertone 
resumed  the  march  after  less  than  an  hour’s  halt,  on  the 
statement  of  a  guide  that  the  pass  of  Chidane  Meret  wa* 
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jomc  four  and  a  half  miles  further  in  advance.  At  about 
5:30,  Albertonc  halted  his  main  body  near  Adi  Vecci  in 
*  belated  attempt  to  gain  contact  with  the  center  column, 
but  his  impetuous  advance  guard  continued  on  through 
the  pass  of  Enda  Chidane  Meret  and  in  flagrant  dis¬ 
obedience  of  orders  attacked  the  Ethiopian  outpost. 

While  Albertone’s  column  was  floundering  about  in  the 
darkness  Baratieri,  who  believed  his  right  flank  to  be  the 
danger  point,  had  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pass  of 
Rebbi  Arienni  to  supervise  the  movement  of  his  right 
column  into  position.  At  5:15  the  right  column  reached 
Rebbi  Arienni  and  30  minutes  later  had  occupied  the  pass 
and  the  adjacent  slopes  with  three  battalions — the  Militia 
Battalion  and  the  Company  of  the  Kitet  of  Asmara  on  the 
right,  the  6th  Battalion  in  the  center  and  the  10th  Bat¬ 
talion  on  the  left,  with  the  guns  on  the  ridge  just  south 
of  the  pass.  The  rear  echelon  of  the  Brigade — the  6th 
Regiment  and  one  Battalion  of  the  3d  regiment — were 
being  massed  to  the  east  of  the  pass. 

At  5:30  the  center  column  put  in  its  appearance.  Bra¬ 
den  at  once  ordered  this  column  to  close  up  and  to  replace 
Dabormida  (right  column)  in  the  occupation  of  the 
ridge  and  pass  of  Rebbi  Arienni,  also  to  send  troops  to 
hold  Mt.  Atgebat  as  a  covering  force  for  the  right  flank. 
The  4th  Battalion  (De  Amici)  and  the  1st  Company 
(Pavesi) ,  of  the  5th  Native  Battalion,  were  designated  for 
this  latter  duty.  This  force  reached  its  position  about  8:30. 

By  6:00  a.m.  the  Governor’s  C.P.  had  been  established 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Esciascio.  From  this  locality  he 
heard  firing  to  the  left  front  but  ascribed  it  to  the  activity 
of  the  scouts  of  the  Native  Brigade.  At  6:30  Arimondi 
was  ordered  to  move  into  the  positions  just  vacated  by 
Dabormida’s  brigade.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  or¬ 
dered  to  move  to  the  support  of  the  Native  Brigade  (left 
column).  On  executing  this  second  order  the  Battalion 
of  Mobile  Militia,  as  an  advance  guard,  moved  directly 
across  the  valley,  through  the  Pass  and  around  the  Spur  of 
Bclah,  in  a  bee  line  for  Mount  Derar  and  the  sound  of 
the  firing.  However,  the  going  was  so  rough  that  even 
these  native  troops  required  more  than  an  hour  to  cover 
less  than  two  miles. 

Possibly  it  seemed  that  the  location  of  the  firing  to¬ 
ward  which  they  were  marching  could  be  reached  as 
easily  around  one  side  of  Mount  Derar  as  around  the 
other.  In  any  event  when  they  descended  into  the  valley 
from  the  Spur  of  Belah  at  7:45,  the  advance  guard  turned 
tight  instead  of  left  and  continued  on  into  the  vallev  of 
Mariam  Sciauitu. 

Although  General  Dabormida  had  been  instructed 
where  to  place  his  artillery  he  took  matters  in  his  own 
hands  when  he  found  no  sign  of  Albertone’s  column  at 
Bclah.  He  continued  to  advance  and  turned  right  into 
die  valley  that  leads  into  the  Vale  of  Mariam  Sciauitu; 
this  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  post 
his  artillery  on  the  Spur  of  Belah  and  to  gain  and  maintain 
contact  with  Albertone  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Governor 
expected  him  to  advance  no  more  than  800  meters.  Ap¬ 
parently  Dabormida  believed  that  his  orders  required  him 


to  advance  to  Albertone’s  assistance  without  delay. 

At  5:45  Ellcna’s  column  was  in  sight  at  Adi  Cheras, 
and  was  ordered  to  close  up  at  that  place.  At  6:30  these 
orders  were  amended  to  direct  him  to  move  up  to  the 
ridge  of  Rebbi  Arienni.  At  7:45  the  rear  echelon  of 
Dabormida’s  Brigade  was  ordered  to  accelerate  its  move¬ 
ment,  but  it  did  not  finally  clear  Rebbi  Arienni  until 
8:45.  At  8:15  visibility  improved,  and  from  his  observa¬ 
tion  post  on  Mount  Esciascio  the  Governor  could  see  signs 
of  activity  on  the  right,  among  the  Shoan  encampment 
(10,000  to  15,000)  at  Mariam  Sciauitu.  On  the  left  he 
saw  that  Albertone  was  seriously  engaged.  The  danger 
of  a  general  attack  seemed  imminent  and  his  troops  were 
not  yet  in  position. 

At  about  5:00  wounded  and  fugitives  from  Albertone’s 
brigade  were  streaming  along  the  trails  to  Sauria.  Staff 
officers  sent  to  halt  and  rally  the  fugitives  achieved 
nothing.  The  Governor  considered  recalling  the  Native 
Brigade,  but  with  none  of  the  other  brigades  in  support¬ 
ing  position  it  seemed  impracticable. 

The  Fight  On  the  Left 

By  7:30  Albertone’s  two-hour  long  column  had  closed 
up  and  he  made  his  disposition  with  the  idea  of  holding 
the  ground  he  believed  his  orders  required  him  to  defend, 
and  to  extricate  his  advance  guard.  He  placed  his  6th 
Battalion  on  the  right  with  its  flank  on  Mt.  Gusoso  and 
the  7th  Battalion  and  the  Irregulars  on  the  left  with  their 
flank  “in  the  air.”  His  artillery  went  into  position  in  the 
center  of  his  line.  The  8th  Battalion  was  held  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  rear  as  reserve.  The  center  of  Albertone’s  posi¬ 
tion  was  about  a  mile  from  the  pass  of  Enda  Chidane 
Meret,  and  his  line  approximately  three  miles  in  advance 
of  the  position  the  Governor  had  intended  him  to  occupy. 

At  7:30  Albertone  sent  a  message  to  the  Commanding 
General  describing  conditions.  At  8:15  he  dispatched  a 
second  message  stating  that  the  1st  Battalion  (advance 
guard)  was  still  seriously  engaged ;  that  he  was  trying  to 
extricate  it  and  that  reinforcements  would  be  well  re¬ 
ceived.  These  messages  were  not  delivered  until  9:00 
A.M. 

After  more  than  an  hour’s  battle  against  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  the  1st  Battalion  posted  one  company 
as  rear  guard  and  withdrew.  Irregulars  in  position  near  the 
east  end  of  the  pass  assisted  the  movement.  The  rear 
guard  was  promptly  overwhelmed  and  the  Shoans  poured 
through  the  pass  and  over  the  ridge,  literally  on  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  Askaris. 

Dense  masses  of  the  enemy  now  charged  from  the 
ridge,  hut  all  fourteen  guns  of  Albertone’s  artillery 
opened  with  splendid  effect  and  the  impetuous  rush  was 
checked.  Despite  the  artillery  and  the  2,000  rifles  in  line, 
the  Shoans  immediately  renewed  the  frontal  assault  and 
weight  of  numbers  drove  the  attack  right  up  to  the  muz¬ 
zles  of  the  guns.  The  8th  Battalion  now  launched  a 
counter-attack  with  the  bayonet  to  relieve  the  pressure 
and  flee  the  guns.  The  enemy  countered  by  opening  with 
a  quick-firing  battery  that  had  come  into  position  on  die 
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ridge.  At  die  same  time  a  dense  column  poured  down 
the  southern  slopes  of  Abba  Ganma  and  wound  itself 
around  Mount  Semiata,  turning  the  left  flank.  Mcneltk, 
sensing  the  critical  moment,  now  sent  in  25,000  of  his 
‘Royal  Guard'  ;  15,000  of  this  elite  force  engulfed  the 
7th  Battalion  while  die  remainder  swarmed  over  the  rocky 
slopes  of  Me.  Gusoso  and  drove  in  the  6th  Battalion. 

At  10:30  Albcrtone  finally  ordered  a  general  retirement. 
The  3d  and  4th  Batteries  (Sicilians)  were  directed  to  con¬ 
tinue  firing  to  cover  die  retreat.  A  bayonet  diarge  by 
what  was  left  of  die  7th  and  Sdi  Battalions  extricated  the 
Native  batteries.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  retirement 
would  be  successful.  But  Menelik's  troops  were  not  to  be 
denied.  The  Italian  line  broke  The  gum  were  captured, 
recaptured  and  finally  loat  some  half  mile  back  of  their 
original  positions,  after  the  last  rounds  had  been  fired. 

Byr  this  time  the  Governor  realized  chat  matters  had 


The  Fight 

become  senous.  Thereupon  he  decided  that  lus  troops 
must  be  assembled  on  the  position  originally  selected. 
Pursuant  to  this  decision  lie  dispatched  an  order  to  Da- 
bo  rmida  at  9:15  which  directed  him  to  support  Albert  I 
tone's  retirement.  Unfortunately  this  messenger  met  one 
from  Dabormida  who  earned  a  note  stating  that  he  (Da- 
bormida)  “was  holding  out  his  hand  to  Albcrtone."  Once 
more  the  unjustified  action  of  an  individual  hurried  the 
drama  of  Aduwa  on  to  its  tTagic  denouement.  The 
Governor’s  messenger  decided  that  Dabormida' i  note  to 
Albert  one  concurred  with  the  Governor's  order  and  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed.  Similarly  an  order  sent  to 
Albcrtone  at  9:30  directing  him  to  retire  was  undelivered 
because  the  officer  earn  ing  it  was  informed  that  Albcf- 
tonc  had  been  killed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Albcrtone  was 
alive  at  this  nme  and  directing  die  fight. 

At  9:30  Anmondi  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  western  J 
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dopes  of  Me.  Belah  and  to  support  Albertone  with  his 
quick  firing  batteries  (attached  from  the  reserve).  The 
id  Regiment  deployed  on  the  steep  slopes  of  Mt.  Raio 
and  with  the  2d  Battalion  extended  the  line  along  the 
westerly  slopes  of  Mt,  Belah.  The  8th  Battery — the  1  ith 
bad  not  arrived  from  Sauria- — and  the  quick  firing  guns 
were  placed  on  the  slope  in  rear  of  the  9th  Battalion, 
about  6,000  yards  in  rear  of  Albertone’s  front  line.  At 
the  same  time  the  1st  Regiment  moved  around  Mount 
Belah  and  deployed  on  the  westerly  slope  extending  the 
line  northward.  The  2d  Bcrsaglieri  Battalion,  on  the  right 
flank,  faced  the  Spur  of  Belah  across  the  pass  of  that 
came.  All  these  movements  had  to  be  made  in  single  file 
over  precipitous  hillsides  that  bristled  with  thorn  bushes. 

At  9:45  a  staff  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  find  Dabor- 
mida’s  brigade  reported  that  he  “saw  them  advancing 
just  in  front  of  the  position,”  this  made  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Actually  he  had  seen  the  4th  Battalion  (De 
Amici)  which  was  occupying  Mt.  Atgebat.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  now  assumed  that  the  Spur  of  Belah,  which  was  not 
visible  from  his  command  post,  was  occupied  by  Dabor- 
mida.  At  10:00  and  again  at  10:15  sent  urgent  mes¬ 
sages  to  Dabormida  ordering  him  to  advance  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Albertone.  Neither  message  ever  reached  its 
destination. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  continued  to  advance  and  de¬ 
spite  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  Mt.  Raio  the  envelopment 
of  the  Native  Brigade  was  complete  by  11:00  A.M.  Most 
of  the  officers  were  killed.  General  Albertone  was  wound¬ 
ed  and  taken  prisoner.  The  survivors  of  his  column  re¬ 
treated  toward  Sauria,  moving  overland  in  small  groups. 
The  Artillerymen  manning  the  Silician  batteries  served 
their  pieces  unrii  almost  noon,  when,  with  all  ammuni¬ 
tion  expended,  they  perished  to  a  man  in  hand-to-hand 
combat. 

The  Fight  in  the  Center 

With  the  left  column  shattered  and  its  few  survivors 
in  wild  flight,  the  savage  horde  now  swung  toward  the 
Italian  center.  Baratieri  was  in  a  had  way.  The  Spur  of 
Belah  being  unoccupied  left  his  right  flank  in  the  air, 
while  the  dead  space  resulting  from  the  steep  slopes  of 
Mt.  Raio  rendered  his  crumpled  left  equally  defenseless. 
To  form  a  front  against  the  enemy  who  were  encircling 
Mt.  Semiata,  and  to  provide  a  rallying  point  for  the 
remnants  of  Albertone’s  Brigade,  Gallian’s  Native  Bat¬ 
talion  and  two  companies  of  the  Alpine  Battalion  were 
brought  up  from  the  reserve.  This  force  extended  the  line 
^und  Mt.  Raio  to  the  left.  At  the  same  time  the  8th 
Battery  opened  on  the  enemy  groups  who  were  cutting 
across  the  line  of  retreat  of  Albertone’s  stricken  com¬ 
mand. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  Native  Brigade  (left  col¬ 
umn)  was  complete,  the  victorious  tribesmen  raced  on 
to  new  objectives.  With  their  ranks  filled  from  the  seem- 
tftgly  inexhaustable  reservoir  in  the  Vale  of  Adowa  the 
mass  that  had  crushed  the  right  of  Albertone’s  line 
surged  on  toward  Mt.  Belah,  while  the  column  that  rolled 


back  the  left  flank  dashed  against  Mt.  Raio  and  flowed 
around  it  into  the  Vale  of  Gundapta  and  the  rear  of  the 
position. 

At  10:30  a  third  column  burst  from  behind  the  flank  of 
Mt.  Derar  and  crossed  the  deep  valley  in  front  of  Mt. 
Belah.  Taking  full  advantage  of  the  rough  ground,  this 
fresh  force  swarmed  up  the  steep  slopes  and,  unchecked 
by  the  volleys  of  the  defenders,  plunged  into  the  tanks 
of  the  2d  Regiment,  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  normal 
fire  by  volley.  With  the  combat  reduced  to  bayonet 
against  sword  and  spear,  the  preponderance  of  numbers 
soon  began  to  tell. 

Part  of  this  same  force  climbed  the  unoccupied  Spur  of 
Belah  and  pressed  on  so  rapidly  that  even  the  reserve 
under  Ellena,  which  had  fortified  itself  on  the  ridge  of 
Rebbi  Arienni,  could  not  act  in  time  to  oppose  the  attack 
effectively.  Two  companies  of  the  1st  Bersaglieri  Regi¬ 
ment  advanced  to  retake  the  Spur  but  the  attack  was 
repulsed.  A  second  attack  also  failed,  and  the  troops  on 
Mt.  Belah,  taken  under  enfilade  fire  from  the  Spur  and 
heavily  pressed  from  the  front,  began  to  give  ground. 

While  the  right  of  Arimondi’s  brigade  found  itself  in 
this  desperate  situation,  matters  on  the  left  were  even 
worse.  Galliano’s  battalion — heroes  of  the  seige  of  Ma- 
kaleh — had  been  posted  on  this  flank.  They  saw  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  routed  Native  Brigade  stream  by  with  the 
bloodthirsty  Amharas  at  work  among  them,  and  Galla 
horsemen  moving  into  the  Vale  of  Gundapta  in  their  tear. 
Perhaps,  too,  they  had  been  regaled  by  their  escort  on  the 
march  from  Fort  Makeleh,  with  stories  of  what  would 
happen  the  next  rime  they  fell  into  Ethiopian  hands.  In 
any  event  they  had  been  under  fire  only  20  minutes  when 
their  nerve  failed.  They  broke  and  fled. 

This  defection  sent  rumors  of  treachery  through  the 
Italian  ranks  and  shook  still  further  a  morale  that  had 
already  been  seriously  weakened  by  almost  four  hours  of 
vicious  fighting  that  had  climaxed  an  exhausting  all-night 
march.  The  1st  Regiment  now  broke  under  the  fire  from 
the  spur  of  Belah,  and  the  2d  Regiment,  the  Alpine  com¬ 
panies,  and  a  handful  of  Askans,  who  had  been  held  by 
their  officers  when  the  3d  Battalion  fled,  were  all  that  re¬ 
mained  in  line.  Baratieri  ordered  up  the  15th  Battalion 
from  the  reserve  to  the  right  flank  but  they  arrived  too 
late  and  were  broken  before  they  could  deploy. 

By  noon  the  Governor  had  decided  on  a  general  retire¬ 
ment,  which  he  supposed  could  be  safely  conducted  under 
cover  of  Dabormida’s  Brigade.  Having  issued  this  order 
to  the  units  on  the  left,  he  started  to  ride  over  to  Rebbi 
Arienni  on  the  right.  As  he  passed  Mt.  Belah  the  enemy 
gained  the  summit  from  the  west  and  opened  fire  on  the 
confused  mass  of  Bersaglieri  crowded  into  the  valley. 

Meanwhile,  the  4th  Regiment  of  Ellena’s  Brigade  de¬ 
fended  the  pass  and  ridge  of  Rebbi  Arienni  against  the 
column  from  Mt.  Rerar.  Baratieri  now  ordered  the  16th 
Battalion  and  two  Alpine  companies-— all  that  remained 
of  the  5th  Regiment — to  close  the  gap  between  Mt.  Raio 
and  Mt.  Belah.  But  before  this  force  could  deploy,  the 
terror-stricken  fugitives  streamed  through  their  lines.  At 
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12:30  the  nth  (Franzini)  battery  arrived  after  a  inarch 
of  30  miles  and  attempted  to  go  into  position.  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  firing  only  one  round  before  the  retreating 
troops  swept  through  the  position  with  the  pursuers  hot 
on  their  heels. 

Baratieri’s  despatch  ro  Rome,  filed  shortly  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of  this  fight  in  the  center.  In 
it  he  says: 


The  enemy  meanwhile,  with  great  boldness,  were  mount¬ 
ing  upward  to  our  position  and  were  penetrating  our  files, 
firing  almost  point  blank  at  our  officers. 

Then  all  control  was  at  an  end  and  no  orderly  retirement 
could  be  organized.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  officers  tried  to 
halt  the  soldiers  on  any  of  the  successive  positions,  because 
the  enemy,  bursting  in  on  them,  and  the  Gaik  cavalry 
dashing  about  below,  were  sufficient  to  throw  them  into 
disorder.  It  was  then  that  the  real  losses  began;  the  sol¬ 
diers,  as  if  mad,  threw  away  their  rifles  and  ammunition 
with  the  idea  that  if  they  were  taken  without  arms  they 
would  not  be  emasculated,  and  almost  all  threw  away  their 
rations  and  capes. 


As  previously  noted,  the  advance  guard  of  Dabormida ’s 
Brigade,  after  starting  directly  for  Albertone’s  position, 
had  turned  to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  Mariam  Sci- 
auitu.  For  over  an  hour  the  main  body  of  the  brigade 
moved  down  the  valley  following  a  path  that  ran  beside  a 
small  and  filthy  water  course.  Finally  it  reached  a  point 
where  the  path  divided,  the  column  elected  to  follow  the 
right  branch  since  this  seemed  a  little  less  broken.  A  little 
less  broken  it  may  have  been  but  the  advantage  was  de¬ 
ceptive — the  brigade  was  moving  in  a  faulty  direction. 

As  the  advance  guard  entered  the  Valley  of  Mariam 
Sciauitu,  De  Vito  saw  to  his  left  the  column  that  was 
turning  Mt.  Gusoso  advance  on  Mt.  Derar.  He  promptly 
reported  a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  advancing  toward 
the  ground  where  he  thought  the  Sank  of  the  Native 
Brigade  to  be.  Dabormida  ordered  him  (De  Vito)  to 
attack  and  establish  contact  with  Albertone.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  off  his  note  of  9:15:  "Extensive  en¬ 
campments  of  Shoans  are  to  be  seen  north  of  Adowa;  a 
strong  column  is  advancing  from  them  toward  the  Native 
Brigade.  I  am  holding  out  my  hand  to  it  (the  Native 
Brigade)  while  keeping  a  strong  body  of  troops  massed 
near  tire  road  that  leads  from  Rebbi  Arienm  to  Adowa 
and  watching  die  heights  on  the  right.” 

The  point  from  which  Dabormida  "held  out  his  hand” 
to  Albertone  pre-supposed  a  long  arm,  as  the  latter’s  flank 
on  Mt.  Gusoso  was  more  than  two  miles  away.  However 
this  message  confirmed  Baratieri  in  his  mistaken  idea  of 
the  location  of  his  2d  Brigade. 

The  company  of  Asmara  (210  men)  deployed  across 
the  valley.  The  Militia  Battalion,  with  three  companies 
in  the  front  line  and  one  in  support,  moved  rapidly  up 
the  spurs  toward  Adi  Segal  a  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  crest 
ahead  of  the  Shoans.  The  Italians  won  the  race,  but  were 
immediately  attacked  in  overwhelming  force.  After  40 
minutes  of  desperate  fighting  they  were  forced  down  the 
hill,  with  the  Shoans  in  close  pursuit.  At  the  same  time 
the  enemy  moved  up  the  valley  driving  the  Asmara  com¬ 


pany  toward  the  hills  to  the  north  and  exposing  the  right 
of  the  Militia  battalion.  A  centuria  (100  men)  from 
the  support  company  attempted  to  close  the  gap.  This 
effort  failed  and  the  battalion  fell  back  in  disorder. 

The  3d  Regiment,  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the  isolated 
advance  guard,  fell  into  momentary  confusion  when  it 
was  struck  by  the  remnants  of  the  Mobile  Battalion  and 
the  pursuing  enemy.  However,  die  troops  quickly  rallied, 
charged  and  drove  back  the  victorious  tnbesmen. 

Meanwhile,  following  their  usual  tactics,  a  Shoan  col¬ 
umn  moved  around  the  right  (north)  of  the  2d  Brigade 
and  at  10:00  o’clock  struck  De  Amici’s  force  on  Mt. 
Atgebat.  They  broke  in  among  the  medical  section,  kill¬ 
ing  doctors,  attendants,  and  wounded.  De  Annci  asked 
Dabormida  for  help  and  at  about  11:00  the  13th  Battalion 
was  sent  from  the  reserve  to  his  aid.  With  this  help  the 
attack  was  beaten  off  and  Shoan  fire  slackened  on  all 
fronts. 

Dabormida  now  prepared  for  an  offensive.  The  3d 
Battalion,  last  of  the  reserve,  moved  up  to  reinforce  the 
14th.  As  the  6th  Regiment  moved  down  the  valley  the 
3d  Regiment,  located  on  the  spur  east  of  Tucul,  attempt¬ 
ed  to  take  the  Tucal  spur  under  cover  of  artillery  fire,  but 
without  success.  The  6th  on  its  part  drove  the  Shoans 
headlong  down  the  valley,  passed  through  their  position 
and  hoisted  caps  and  handkerchiefs  on  their  bayonets  in 
celebration  of  victory.  However  the  failure  of  the  3d 
Regiment  forced  the  6th  to  withdraw. 

At  1:00  P.M,  while  reserve  ammunition  was  being 
issued,  an  enemy  column,  headed  by  Galla  horsemen 
and  supported  by  artillery,  moved  into  the  valley  from 
the  east.  A  few  well  directed  shots  promptly  scattered  the 
hostile  artillery  before  it  was  able  to  go  into  action.  The 
3d  Battalion  which  had  become  badly  intermingled  with 
the  14th,  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  facing 
about  to  meet  this  threat  from  the  rear.  Despite  their 
handicap  the  hard  pressed  battalion  beat  off  the  attack 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  line  with  its  left  on  Mt- 

By  2:00  p.M.  the  Brigade  was  being  attacked  on  three 
fronts.  The  men  had  been  marching  or  fighting  for  17 
hours.  No  word  arrived  from  headquarters.  The  prospect 
of  reinforcement  was  remote,  nothing  remained  but  re¬ 
tirement.  By  dint  of  a  final  charge  the  Shoans  were 
pushed  back  far  enough  to  disengage  the  3d  Battalion- 
Tliis  unit  then  moved  eastward  up  the  valley.  The  14^ 
Battalion  withdrew  to  a  position  abreast  of  Atgebat,  cov¬ 
ering  in  their  turn  the  retirement  of  the  3d  Regiment. 
From  a  position  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Atgebat,  Dabormida 
sent  the  last  of  his  staff  officers  to  De  Amici  with  orders 
to  hold  the  heights  as  long  as  possible.  He  was  never 
seen  alive  thereafter. 

The  artillery  had  now  expended  all  of  its  130  rounds 
per  gun.  Some  of  the  guns  had  retired  with  the  first 
echelons;  for  those  that  remained  there  was  no  hope.  The 
Shoans  returned  to  the  attack  in  overwhelming  numbers. 
They  drove  forward  until  they  were  using  the  pack  mules 
as  cover  from  which  to  fire  at  the  gunners  and  their  sup- 
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porting  infantry.  The  officers  whose  uniform  rendered 
them  singularly  distinctive  became  special  targets  for  the 
tribesmen.  Nearly  all  the  Italian  officers  were  killed. 
Colonel  Airaghi  fell  while  attempting  to  free  the  bat¬ 
teries,  of  which  only  two  mules— loaded  with  empty  am¬ 
munition  cases — escaped. 

De  Amici’s  command  reduced  to  desperate  straits  was 
finally  forced  to  retreat.  His  medical  service  having  been 
destroyed  before  noon  and  his  own  plight  virtually  hope¬ 
less  he  was  constrained  to  abandon  his  wounded.  The 
prompt  butchery  and  mutilation  of  the  wounded  afforded 
the  retreating  column  a  brief  respite. 

The  final  stand  was  made  at  the  pass  and  on  the  ridge 
of  Rebbi  Arienni.  Here  De  Amici  fell  mortally  wounded. 
He  directed  his  men  to  place  him  against  the  bole  of  a 
sycamore  tree  that  had  been  Ellena’s  P.  C.  earlier  in  the 
day.  And  there  he  stayed. 

Colonel  Ragni  of  the  3d  Regiment  led  the  retreat  of  the 
survivors  of  the  2d  Brigade  toward  Sauria.  Near  this  place 
a  last  attack  on  the  column  forced  the  abandonment  of 
the  few  remaining  guns. 

The  desperate  and  long  continued  •  resistance  of  the 
remnant  of  Da’bormida’s  brigade  materially  assisted  in 
relieving  the  pressure  on  those  columns  that  had  retreated 
earlier.  The  pursuit,  bloody  while  it  lasted,  was  not 
pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion.  There  was  too  much  loot 
to  be  garnered. 

The  Italians  lost  about  6,000  killed,  1,500  wounded. 


and  2,000  prisoners,  a  total  of  9,500  out  of  17,700.  The 
Ethiopian  loss  was  estimated  at  17,000.  Prime  Minister 
Crispi,  held  largely  responsible  for  the  rash  attack  which 
resulted  in  disaster,  resigned  with  his  ministry  on  March 
5th. 

•  General  Bararieri  was  tried  by  a  military  court  of  six 
generals,  which  acquitted  him  of  criminal  intent  ot  re¬ 
sponsibility.  However  the  court  deplored  the  fact  that 
the  high  command  had  been  entrusted  to  an  incompetent 
leader. 

As  for  Menelik,  King  of  Kings,  he  had  preserved  the 
territorial  integrity  of  his  savage  country ;  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  a  modern  European  army  with  an  untrained  horde 
of  primitive  tribesmen;  and,  unknowingly,  he  had  won 
for  his  people  a  freedom  from  foreign  aggression  that  was 
to  last  until  the  year  of  grace  1935.  Indeed  it  was  not 
inappropriate  that  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russia’s  should  be¬ 
stow  on  this  swarthy  African  warrior  his  highest  military 
honor — The  Grand  Cordon  of  St.  George. 
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The  entire  A!M  of  military  organization  is  to  reduce  everything  to  a  perfect  system, 
like  a  well-oiled  machine.  But  the  equally  determined  aim  of  the  enemy  is  to  blow 
this  fine  mechanism  into  a  pile  of  funk. — Woods 


Three  Salutes 


By  Maten  G.  Gerdenich 

Some  years  back,  on  a  voyage,  a  cosmopolitan  group,  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  men  who  had  had  military  service,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  saluting.  In  the  course  of  discussion  a  former  officer  of 
the  Austrian  Army  told  the  following  story  which  I  give  you  in 
his  own  words.  —  M.  G.  G. 

SALUTING  is  like  kissing,  in  that  it  is  associated 
with  varied  emotions.  During  my  five  years  of 
military  life  I  never  failed  to  salute  my  superiors, 
but  only  three  times  have  I  saluted  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.  In  all  other  cases  there  was  some  secret  thought 
on  my  mind  which  made  the  salute  no  more  than  a  per¬ 
functory  military  convention. 

Meeting  my  captain,  I  thought  of  the  day  when  he 
declared  the  bores  of  my  big  guns  were  not  as  immaculate 
as  they  should  be. 

Passing  my  major,  I  remembered  when  he  criticized 
the  movement  of  my  battery  at  an  inspection. 

And  whenever  I  saluted  my  colonel,  I  relived  the 
three  sorrowful  weeks  he  made  me  spend  between  the 
lonesome  walls  of  my  room  because  I  thought,  in  a  slight¬ 
ly  clouded  moment,  that  the  big  wall  mirror  was  a  win¬ 
dow  out  of  which  an  empty  champagne  bottle  might  be 
conveniently  tossed. 

The  three  instances  when  the  heart  was  in  the  salute 
were  different. 

The  first  one  happened  when  my  childhood  dreams 
were  realized,  and  I  first  dressed  in  a  bright  new  uniform. 
As  I  walked  down  the  Kartnerring  I  was  eager  to  en¬ 
counter  an  officer  and  my  wish  was  quickly  gratified.  I 
tried  to  show  by  my  salute  that  I  was  a  real  soldier.  My 
disappointment  was  great  when  he  told  me  to  go  home 
and  diligently  practice  the  salute. 

Years  later  came  the  second  occasion.  A  school  friend 
of  mine  who  had  been  discharged  from  the  army  (some 
young-blood  offense)  came  back  from  South  America, 
enlisted,  went  through  all  the  dangers  of  war,  and,  having 
won  all  the  decorations  that  a  brave  soldier  could  get,  was 
again  commissioned.  When  I  met  hirri,  I  saluted,  with 
real  feeling,  the  heroism  in  him. 

It  was  on  a  hot  July  day  in  1916,  during  the  final 
stage  of  the  Brussilov  offensive,  that  I  had  my  third 
opportunity  to  put  my  heart  in  my  soldier  arm. 

The  nearest  way  for  the  Fifth  Russian  Corps  to  reach 
Lemberg  was  by  the  Radiszlavow — Brody  Line.  We  had 
a  strong  position  on  our  side  of  about  one  mile  of  boggy 
river  terrain.  And  by  that  way  was  ordered  the  Second 
and  Fourth  Garda  Regiment  to  build  a  bridge  through 
Graberka  in  the  direction  of  Brody. 

The  gardist,  once  selected  for  guarding  the  portals  of 
the  Czar’s  Palaces,  all  tall  boys  and  heroes,  attacked  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  Step  by  step  thev  built  a  causeway 
into  the  bog  with  their  own  brave  bodies.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  reached  the  solid  ground  on  our  side  and  there 
fought  better  then  fresh  troops  would  have  done. 

About  three  hundred  gardists  were  made  prisoners. 


Of  these,  thirty  were  selected  for  examination,  and  I  was 
charged  with  that  duty.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  division  commander  was  present  also. 

I  lined  up  the  thirty  tired,  muddy  and  bloody  men  and 
questioned  them.  For  the  most  part  they  would  not 
answer,  or  if  they  did,  they  told  nothing. 

Approaching  the  sixth  man,  I  saw  him  take  a  piece  of 
paper  out  of  his  blouse  pocket,  put  it  in  his  mouth  and 
start  to  chew  it.  I  sprang  to  him  and,  pressing  my  pistol 
to  his  chest,  ordered  him  to  spit  it  out.  Instead  of  obeying 
he  swallowed  the  paper.  I  turned  with  a  questioning 
look  to  the  Major  General  who  had  moved  to  my  side. 
He  asked  the  prisoner  what  he  had  swallowed. 

The  prisoner  replied  “I  don’t  know.” 

“What  troop  are  you  from?” 

The  prisoner  looked  into  the  general’s  eyes  without 
giving  an  answer. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  general,  “I  will  ask  you  three 
more  questions.  If  you  don’t  answer  these  at  once  I  will 
have  you  riddled  with  bullets.  Think  it  over.” 

The  general  allowed  a  moment  for  the  import  of  his 
words  to  take  effect  and  than  asked: 

“Why  did  you  not  destroy  this  message  before  you 
came  so  far?  You  had  enough  time  and  opportunity.” 

“Because  I  hoped  our  troops  would  make  me  free  again. 
They  must  be  here  very  soon,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  was  your  last  detail?” 

“Runner.” 

“To  what  troop  did  you  belong?” 

Silence. 

“Man,  do  you  realize  what  it  means  not  to  answer?” 

After  a  while:  “Yes,  sir,  I  do.  But  I  think  whatever  a 
man’s  destiny  is,  whether  he  has  chosen  it  of  his  own  free 
will  or  whether  he  has  been  placed  at  it  by  the  circum¬ 
stances,  there  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  and  face  the  danger, 
without  thinking  of  death,  or  any  thing  except  dishonor.” 

The  general  faced  about.  There  was  a  strange  look  in 
his  eyes  as  he  surveyed  our  men  who  waited  with  tense¬ 
ness  for  the  next  act  of  the  drama  being  played  before 
their  eyes.  Then  he  spoke:  “Soldiers  you  have  seen  what 
this  prisoner  has  done.  I  wish  that  all  of  you  may  be 
such  as  he.  And  now  we  are  obliged  to  give  honor  to 
heroism.” 

Commanding  all  present  to  follow  his  example  he  faced 
the  enemy  soldier  and  saluted. 

I  raised  my  arm  with  an  emotion  I  never  felt  before. 
In  this  pale  prisoner  I  saluted  Achilles,  Mucius,  Scevola. 
Lehel,  the  Grenadiers  of  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Omnes  heroes 
perpetuos. 

Enjoying  my  vacation  on  an  estate  two  years  later,  I 
met  a  peaceful  farmworker  who  was  none  other  than  the 
hero  of  the  former  Russian  Second  Garda  Regiment.  He 
told  me  that  the  message  he  had  swallowed  was  a  cir- 
culandum  from  his  regimental  commander  to  the  com¬ 
pany  commanders.  He  did  not  know  what  orders  were 
in  it,  as  it  was  forbidden  for  runners  to  read  the  message 
thev  were  carrying. 


Seven  Years  A-Scoring 

By  Captain  Homer  Case,  C.A.C. 


AS  a  group  of  officers  walked  away  from  a  particu- 
lariiy  fine  target  practice  at  Fort  Mills,  one  of 
t.  them  commented  on  the  uniform  excellence  of 
the  practices  fired  during  the  193^  season  and  wondered 
if  the  fact  that  there  was  no  general  rating  of  batteries 
that  year  had  anything  to  do  with  this.  The  speaker  ven¬ 
tured  the  suggestion  that  the  strain  of  competition  so 
distracted  the  minds  of  officers  and  men  that  their  work 
suffered;  and  thought  it  possible  that  a  return  to  the 
pre'1927  days  when  batteries  were  not  shooting  for  a 
score  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Corps. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  World  War,  scoring  for 
target  practices  had  been  used,  but  with  the  resumption 
of  regular  firings  after  the  war  no  scoring  formula  was 
used  until  1927.  For  that  year  all  practices  were  scored, 
the  scacoast  score  bearing  many  of  the  earmarks  of  the 
one  then  used  by  the  Navy,  with  emphasis  on  hits — in 
fact,  without  hits  the  maximum  score  was  50  out  of  a 
possible  100,  with  a  rating  of  “Poor.”  From  year  to  year 
the  score  has  been  changed  and  refined  until  today  a  good 
pattern,  fast  firing  and  a  careful  preparation  of  firing  data 
are  more  important  than  hits,  which  in  a  short  string  are 
so  dependent  on  chance. 

But  the  rating  of  Coast  Artillery  batteries  as  “Excel¬ 
lent”  or  otherwise  had  been  revived  as  early  as  1921. 
Ratings  were  given  by  district  commanders,  usually  on 
the  recommendation  of  regimental  commanders,  and  the 
inequalities  that  arose  from  this  system  had  much  to  do 
with  the  adoption  of  the  score.  In  the  absence  of  a  uni¬ 
form  basis  of  comparison  the  standards  -of  each  district 
were  different.  In  one  district  fast  firing  was  all  im¬ 
portant,  while  in  another  any  practice  was  rated  as  “Ex¬ 
cellent”  if  the  lateral  deviations  were  small  and  the  shoot 
looked  well  from  the  battery.  One  district  commander 
looked  at  nothing  but  personnel  errors,  while  in  a  certain 
district  it  was  commonly  believed  that  the  rating  of  the 
battery  depended  upon  the  ability  of  the  Mess  Sergeant  to 
prepare  rice  in  107  different  ways.  During  1926  district 
commanders  rated  all  batteries  as  before,  but  the  Chief 
of  Coast  Artillery  caused  all  practices  to  he  scored  by  the 
formula  already  adopted  for  use  for  the  following  year 
and  used  these  scores  for  the  final  rating  bv  his  office. 
The  lack  in  uniformity  in  rating  between  districts  is 
shown  bv  the  fact  that  out  of  72  practices  rated  as  “Ex¬ 
cellent”  by  district  commanders,  33  were  given  a  lower 
classification  by  the  War  Department  and  nine  were 
changed  from  “Excellent,”  the  highest,  to  “Unsatis¬ 
factory,”  the  lowest.  These  variations  were  poor  for 
morale,  and  allowed  emphasis  in  different  districts  to  be 
placed  on  different  objectives,  in  some  cases  those  of 
minor  importance. 

But  from  the  larger  aspect  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  the  value  of  the  scoring  system  must  rest  en¬ 


tirely  upon  the  results  of  target  praccice.  If  in  the  long 
run  the  shooting  of  our  batteries  has  noticeably  improved 
the  score  has  justified  itself.  If  not,  it  serves  no  useful 
purpose  and  should  be  discarded,  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  any  ironclad  mathematical  method  of  rating  batteries, 
however  carefully  devised,  is  sometimes  unjust. 

In  the  long  run  the  efficiency  is  measured  by  the  “hits 
per  gun  per  minute.”  In  battle,  this  is  the  factor  that 
sinks  battleships  and  brings  down  airplanes.  In  target 
practices  this  should  be  the  measure  of  excellence. 

The  accompanying  charts  show  graphically  certain  im¬ 
portant  features  of  seacoast  target  practices  fired  since 
1925. 1  From  them  an  answer  to  these  questions  should 
be  sought:  Are  we  (1)  shooting  faster,  (2)  at  greater 
ranges  and  (3)  are  we  making  more  hits  per  gun  per 
minute  than  we  did  before  1927?  Data  for  practices  fired 
prior  to  1925-1926  for  certain  elements  were  not  available. 
The  graphs  include  all  published  results  of  target  prac¬ 
tices  for  the  types  of  guns  indicated.  Data  for  all  types 
of  guns  were  originally  tabulated,  but  for  certain  weapons 
the  number  of  practices  fired  each  year  were  so  few  or  the 
conditions  for  scoring  had  varied  so  much  from  year  to 
year  that  the  results  meant  little.  Thus  for  some  years 
but  one  12-inch  barbette  carriage  battery  was  fired.  For 
several  years  155-mm.  guns  used  either  the  destroyer  or 
the  transport  target  for  determining  the  number  of  hits, 
depending  upon  the  range.  For  this  weapon  hits  cannot 
properly  be  compared.  The  data  plotted  on  each  chart 
include  all  that  can  be  used  to  make  the  picture  complete. 

Seacoast  Artillery 

By  1926  the  standard  of  excellence  of  seacoast  artillery 
target  practices  should  have  become  stabalized.  Most  of 
the  battery  commanders  had  been  in  the  service  nine 
years,  with  considerable  experience  in  conducting  firings. 
The  rapid  turnover  of  enlisted  men  caused  by  the  de¬ 
mobilization  and  by  the  forced  discharges  in  1922  had 
stopped  some  years  before  and  the  battery  personnel 
generally  was  well  trained.  No  new  materiel  had  been 
issued  for  several  years.  If  the  system  of  sconng  had  not 
been  put  into  effect  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  from 
year  to  year  there  would  have  been  a  small  increase  in  the 
general  standards  of  target  practice,  but  that  no  radical 
changes  would  have  taken  place.  It  follows  that  any 
marked  changes  that  took  place  after  1926  were  caused 
by  the  adoption  of  a  scoring  system  for  rating  target  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  charts  speak  for  themselves,  but  some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  points  deserve  comment.2 

*A  later  article  deals  with  antiaircraft  practices. 

zTo  include  1928  the  calendar  year  was  the  target  practice  year, 
during  1929  this  was  changed  to  the  fiscal  year.  The  practices 
fired  from  January  1.  1929.  to  June  30.  1930.  were  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  the  fiscal  year  1930.  This  explains  why  the  year  1929 
does  not  appear  on  the  charts. 
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Chart  A — Average  range  for  seacoast  target  practices 


Chart  A — Ranges- — With  the  exception  of  mortars, 
the  average  ranges  for  all  guns  increased  at  a  rapid  rate 
until  1930  when  they  reached  very  high  values,  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  80%  of  the  maximum  range.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  mostly  artificially  induced  by  a  steady  increase 
in  the  minimum  ranges  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  Coast 
Artillery.  By  1930  the  average  ranges  had  become  almost 
excessive  so  that  the  minimum  ranges  were  somewhat 
lowered.  Since  that  time  the  ranges  have  been  slightly 
less  and  have  remained  nearly  constant,  as  shown  by  the 
graph  of  mean  ranges.8  From  1925  to  1933  the  average 
increase  in  ranges  amounted  to  about  30%,  with  the  prin¬ 
cipal  jump  being  made  in  1928.  For  mortars  the  average 
ranges  rose  steadily  until  1928  when  most  of  the  practices 
were  fired  in  zones  VIII  and  IX.  But  the  next  vear  the 
ranges  started  to  fall  off  and  that  has  continued,  until  in 
1933  most  of  the  firing  was  in  zones  VI  and  VII.  This 
decrease  in  range  came  with  the  provision  that  mortars 
would  be  fired  in  two  zones.  Evidently  the  difficulty  of 
this  problem  was  so  great  that  battery  commanders  did 
not  wish  at  the  same  time  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
long  ranges. 

Chart  B— Percentage  of  hits — -This  chart  shows  the 
percentage  of  hits  on  the  broadside  target  for  four  tvpes 
of  guns.  For  all  other  weapons  too  few  practices  were 
fired  for  the  different  years,  or  some  changed  method  of 
■computing  hits,  made  their  graphs  of  little  value.  The 
plotted  values  for  each  gun  have  been  reduced  to  a  com- 

*In  all  charts  a  heavy  line  appears  showing  the  mean  of  all 
values.  These  are  not  weighted  means,  but  rather  the  mean  of  the 
values  for  the  guns  shown  on  the  chart,  each  value  being  given 
equal  weight.  This  causes  the  graph  of  means  to  lose  some  of  its 
value,  but  it  gives  a  better  picture  of  general  trends  than  can  be 
gotten  by  considering  individual  graphs. 


mon  range/  to  give  a  method  of  comparing  directly  the 
results  from  year  to  year.  For  this  and  other  reasons  the 
graphs  for  the  different  guns  and  for  the  mean  have  not 
been  plotted  to  the  same  scale.  Each  graph  is  correct  for 
itself  but  bears  no  relation  to  the  others.  In  general,  the 
data  for  the  different  guns  are  rather  inconclusive.  The 
percentage  of  hits  for  the  3  inch  and  14  inch  guns  have 
increased  considerably  since  scoring  started,  the  6  inch 
practices  show  but  a  slight  increase,  while  the  12  inch 
batteries  show  a  material  decrease  in  this  respect.  The 
graph  of  means  is  somewhat  easier  to  interpret.  For  1923 
and  1926  the  average  percentage  of  hits  was  30.4  (on  an 
arbitrary  scale)  while  for  the  last  four  years  plotted  the 
average  was  37.4,  an  increase  of  some  23%.  If  1926  is 
considered  above  there  has  been  no  increase  in  percentage 
of  hits. 

Chart  C- — -Rates  of  fire— -The  changes  from  year  to 
year  in  the  average  time  to  fire  one  shot  is  very  noticeable. 
This  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  scoring  system  is  that  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
can  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  controlling  training  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  Corps.  Beginning  with  1927  there  was  for 
several  years  a  constant  effort  to  increase  the  rate  of  fire 
of  batteries.  The  final  effort  was  the  score  in  effect  for 
1929  and  1930  in  which  the  score  varied  practically  as  the 
cube  of  the  rate  of  fire.  The  increased  rate  of  fire  that 

‘The  percentage  of  hits  obtained  in  practices  fired  one  year 
with  an  average  range  of  7000  yards  cannot  properly  be  compared 
with  those  fired  another  year  at  an  average  range  of  11,000  yards. 
The  probability  of  hitting  varies  with  the  probable  error  and  the 
angle  of  fall,  each  of  which  vary  with  the  range.  By  using  these 
factors  (taken  from  TR  435-55)  the  practices  of  each  year  of 
each  type  were  reduced  to  the  same  range  in  order  that  they  may 
be  directly  compared. 
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resulted  is  clearly  shown  in  the  chart.  For  19 30  the  aver- 
4jre  rate  of  fire  for  all  types  was  approximately  two-thirds 
or  the  present  (1935)  K  factor.  At  the  time  when  many 
felt  that  too  much  emphasis  was  being  put  on  speed  the 
accident  occurred  in  Hawaii  which  many  laid  to  excessive 
ipeed,  though  this  was  never  proved.  Soon  after  this  tire 
omc  component  of  die  score  was  changed,  raising  the  K 
factor  and  giving  only  a  small  bonus  for  firing  faster  than 
that  rate.  Since  chat  change  the  average  time  per  round 
for  all  calibers  has  steadily  increased  until  m  1933  the 
mean  rate  was  almost  back  to  the  1926  figure. 

Chart  D — Hits  per  gun  per  minute — In  die  long  run 
the  final  index  of  the  efficiency  of  an  artillery  battery  is 
the  hits  per  gun  per  minute  that  can  be  placed  on  the 
target.  From  a  statistical  point  of  view  hits  per  gun  per 
minute  result  from  the  combination  of  the  percentage  of 
hits  and  the  rate  of  fire.  Chart  D  is  merely  a  combinadon 
of  Charts  B  and  C.  As  in  Chart  B  the  graphs  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  guns  jump  up  and  down  so  much  from  year  to 
year  that  they  mean  little;  the  graph  of  means  is  clearer. 
Beginning  with  1927,  the  year  the  score  was  first  used, 
hits  per  gun  per  minute  increased  each  year  until  1931, 
the  value  for  that  year  being  almost  three  times  the  mean 
of  1925  and  1926.  For  1932  and  1933  the  values  fall  off 
each  year,  finally  falling  below  1928  and  exceeding  only 
1927  and  earlier.  While  the  percentage  of  hits  varied 
somewhat  from  year  to  year,  generally  increasing  slowly, 
most  of  the  increases  in  hits  per  gun  per  minute  up  to 
1931  came  from  the  constandy  increasing  rate  of  fire.  In 
a  like  manner  the  decreasing  rates  for  1932  and  1933  came 
from  the  decreased  rates  of  fire  for  these  years. 


Chart  C — Rates  of  fire  for  seacoast  target  practices  sbou- 
tng  time  in  seconds  to  fire  one  shot 


Chart  D — Hits  per  gun  per  minute  on  the  broadside  target 
for  seacoast  target  practices.  Graphs  for  different  guns  are 
not  plotted  to  the  same  scale 

DISCUSSION 

Some  200  practices  were  considered  in  the  analysis  of 
the  percentage  of  hits  and  die  hits  per  gun  per  minute 
and  almost  300  practices  were  considered  in  plotting 
ranges  and  rates  of  fire.  Still  there  remains  a  feeling  of 
incompleteness  of  data.  Bur  it  is  all  that  could  be  used 
to  any  advantage.  If  erroneous  conclusions  arise  from  them 
the  fault  is  in  the  lack  of  more  complete  data  or  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  data  or  both. 

The  clearest  fact  that  stands  out  is  that  there  has  been 
a  vety  marked  increase  since  1926  in  the  effectiveness  of 
Coast  Artillery  fire  if  target  practice  results  can  be  taken 
as  the  measure.  For  the  period  from  1928  to  1933  the 
hits  per  gun  per  minute  were  over  twice  as  great  as  for 
1923  and  1926.  Based  on  this  alone  the  adoprion  of  the 
score  has  wrought  a  very  marked  change  for  the  better.  It 
has  brought  a  unification  of  objective  and  training  that 
would  have  been  impossible  with  the  old  decentralized 
method  of  district  control. 

When  the  gains  are  broken  down  into  their  component 
parts  it  is  found  that  the  principal  change  has  been  to 
make  batteries  shoot  at  greater  ranges  and  to  shoot  very 
much  faster.  The  first  makes  our  target  practices  more 
like  actual  war  and  tests  materiel  and  methods  of  train¬ 
ing  to  make  sure  that  they  will  not  fail  when  firing  at 
long  ranges.  The  second  makes  certain  that  when  an 
enemy  comes  within  range — and  the  target  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  fleering — the  maximum  volume  of  fire 
will  be  delivered. 

The  most  surprising  fact  that  comes  to  light  is  that  since 
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i91£)  tW  has  not  been  any  material  increase  jn  the  pet- 
ccntagc  of  Hits.  All  this  nmc  we  have  felt  tlui  we  were 
getting  mote  and  more  accurate  m  our  firing.  It  is  proha 
Hie  that  the  adaption  of  the  score  has  not  really  liad  anv 


m 

uuor* 


hie  that  the  adoption  of  the  score  has  not  really  lud  anv 
effect  on  die  percentage  of  hits.  In  1916  our  training  and 
mctltods  of  fire  control  certainly  were  not  perfect  and  we 
could  have  expected  some  reasonable  improvement  during 
the  following  years.  If.  during  the  next  eight  years,  prod 
tied  as  battery  commanders  were  by  the  score,  we  did  not 
materially  increase  die  percentage  of  hits,  it  is  rather  cer¬ 
tain  that  with  our  present  equipment  and  methods  of  train 
ing  they-  w  ill  not  improve  in  the  future.  Certainly  officers 
and  men  have  done  their  best  during  these  years  of  serious 
competition. 

The  fact  brought  out  that  should  cause  the  most 
thought  is  that  rhirre  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the 
hirs  per  gun  per  minute  suite  1931.  For  1932  and  1933 
time  was  a  slight  decrease  in  percentage  of  hits  and  a 
yen'  material  decrease  in  die  rate  of  fire.  In  each  ease 
the  figuics  arc  too  consistent  to  allosv  for  the  theory  that 
dies  might  be  nothing  htu  variations  from  year  to  year, 
No  one  can  give  a  full  explanation  of  tins  dtxicasc  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  hut  two  causes  seem  to  be  most  probable;  first, 
the  general  falling  off  in  training  due  ro  insufficient  am¬ 
munition;  second,  live  almost  universal  tendency  of  bat¬ 
teries  to  fire  target  practices  at  a  rate  slower  than  the  maxi¬ 


mum  rate 


really  as  last  as  can  be  sustained  for  considerable  pen 
of  tune  and  (2)  that  a  Isigls  rate  of  finng  results  in  a 
denis  that  cannot  he  tolerated  in  peace  time.  To  the  ft 
argument  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  scacoast  hatters'  would  ever  be  called  upon  to 
fire  on  die  same  target  for  a  very  long  time.  Target*^ 
probably  will  be  fleeting,  and  if  any  battery  can  fire  tils 
equivalent  of  the  battle  practice  allowance  the  target  cet*  / 
tainlv  will  he  disabled  or  out  of  the  field  of  fire.  A  battery 
that  tan  fire  rapidly  certainly  can  fire  slowly;  the  reseng 
is  not  ttue,  To  the  second  argument  it  can  fie  replied  rharaj 
firing  guns  is  a  hazardous  occupation  We  do  not  wop 
running  automobiles  because  some  one  is  killed  occasion.  * 
ally.  T1  ic  accident  at  Battery  DeKussv  in  1910  was  due  * 
to  the  failure  of  a  safety  mechanism,  The  accident  in 
Hawaii  about  1930  probably  was  caused  by  a  defect  in  »<* 
safety  device  (the  firing  mechanism)  that  had  never  pra  1 
viouslv  been  detected  fn  each  ease  if  there  was  excessive 
speed  ir  merely  brought  these  defects  to  light  Increasrd 
cate  in  training  men  in  safety  measures  and  testing  equip¬ 
ment  will  prevent  accidents  and  at  the  same  tunc  gistP' 
the  added  hits  per  gun  per  minurc  rhar  fast  finng  brings, 
Tlic  reasons  for  nigh  rates  of  fire  was  stated  ten  yean 
ago  by  an  officer  whose  diverse  talents  have  taken  him  to 
another  corps.*  Major  Colton  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  logical  reason  why  fast  finng  should  decrease  accuracy: 
that  to  the  contrary’  most  of  the  sources  of  error  were  in¬ 


Thc  very  material  decrease  in  finng  conducted  bv 
Coast  Artillery  batteries  does  not  appear  in  anv  of  the 
charts,  but  it  certainly  has  affected  the  state  of  training 
of  personnel.  With  the  six  types  of  guns  shown  in  C-han 
A.  no  target  practices  wrre  conducted  in  1926.  69  in 
1928  and  43  in  1933.  While  there  were  but  41%  as 
many  practices  in  1933  as  in  1926.  the  average  number 
of  shots  per  practice  decreased  bv  over  15%  during  the 
same  period.  In  1926  each  major  caliber  battery  fired  two 
practices.  In  1933  they  fired  hut  one  By  1933  this  con¬ 
stant  whittling  a  wav  of  the  target  practice  allowance  had 
an  adverse  effect.  "flic  small  allowance  for  1934  and  the 
even  smaller  allowances  for  1935  wall  rend  m  lower  the 
general  training  level.  The  principal  cost  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  artillery  protection  of  its  coast  line  is  the 
cost  of  maintaining  officers  and  men  and  the  capita!  costs 
of  armament  and  service  ammunition.  The  cost  of  one 
additional  target  practice  fot  a  battery  will  not  exceed 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  3  year.  The  lowered  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  scacoast  artillrrv  fire  does  not  justify  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  tins  sum. 

Many  thoughtful  artillery  officers  believe  that  the  score 
adopted  in  1931  condoned  a  rate  of  fire  slower  than  is 
warranted.  Those  who  favor  the  present  policy  of  slower 
firing  argue  (1)  that  the  rates  set  bv  the  K  factor  are 


dependent  of  tlic  rate  of  fire  anti  that  the  faster  the  cun 
was  fired  the  more  nearly  a  condition  of  firing  at  a  fixed 
target  was  approached.  He  concluded  with"  the  obser¬ 
vation  dial  "our  gum  should  be  fired  as  fast  as  thev  can 
lie  loaded."  Hts  arguments  are  borne  out  by  the  charts 
with  this  article.  Tlic  hits  per  gun  per  minute — die 
measure  of  effectiveness — rise  and  fall  with  die  changes 
in  tlir  ratrs  of  lire  A  change  in  the  score  that  will  cause 
a  25%  increase  in  the  rate  of  fire  will  increase  the  hits  pet 
minute  hy  23%. 

CONCLUSIONS 

t.  The  adoption  of  the  score  in  1927  has  more  than 
doubled  the  effectiveness  of  Coast  Artillery  fire. 

2.  This  increased  effectiveness  has  arisen  mainly  from 
increased  ranges  and  increased  rates  of  fire. 

3.  Tlic  percentage  of  hits  are  not  affected  bv  the  rate 
of  fire. 

4.  The  maximtun  hits  per  gun  per  minute  can  only  be 
obtained  bv  firing  at  the  maximum  sustained  rate,  and 
the  score  should  encourage  firing  at  this  rate. 

5.  Inadequate  ammunition  allowance  for  target  prac¬ 
tice  is  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Artillery. 

'Coast  Arttllerj  Shaotitut.  bjr  Major  R  Tt  Galina,  Gam  V 
tfllrrv  Carp*  Coast  \»tuxe»v  J or* sal  M«r,  1925 


"Pay  ejoi *  attrution  to  iht  aniweri  of  tht  frrisontr,  Tankr ” 


The  Tank  Ju  Ju 

Bv  Captain  Iamls  A.  McGuire 

Q  INGE  the  name  had  to  begin  widi  a  "J,"  l  selected 
the  sinister  death-sign  of  Africa.  What  more  fit- 
ting  symbol  for  a  war  chariot,  a  fighting  tank?  I 
found  a  confederate  in  the  lettcrct  of  the  battalion,  who, 

!  besides  inscribing  the  name  on  the  nose  of  my  new  tank, 
painted  a  large,  white,  grinning  skull  between  die  words. 
I  We  both  admired  the  artistic  touch.  I  recollected  my  first 
tank  had  a  similar  handling — a  fairly  suggestive  gibbet 
had  stood  out  between  tlic  words  “Judge  Jeffreys."  This 
gallant  war  child  had  been  sunk  by  cnemv  shell  fire  south 
|  of  Achict-lc-Grand  when  we  tried  to  stem  die  Hun  alva- 
l  Unchc  in  March. 

A  tank  in  action  gives  its  crew  the  same  thrill  that  must 
I  have  been  felt  by  the  drivers  of  the  old  chariots,  when 
l  widi  a  bowman  or  two,  diey  tried  to  do  what  we  were 
’  supposed  to  do — spread  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  die 
|  enemy.  Thev  had  two  horses,  we  125;  rhev  had  indi¬ 
vidual  armor,  we  group.  The  idea  is  old. 

Tlic  Ju-Ju.  a  Mark  V,  male,  was  the  latest  development 
of  its  kind.  Powered  by  a  Ricardo  engine  and  equipped 
with  a  one-man  control,  it  was  a  thousand  miles  ahead  of 
,  die  old  Mark  IV  which  needed  four  men  to  guide  its  des¬ 
tinies.  In  shorr.  the  Ju-Ju  was  a  satisfactory  vehicle  and 
a  formidable  offensive  weapon. 

As  to  the  histone  importance  of  the  Ju-Ju  and  its  breth¬ 
ren,  I  can  do  no  more  than  refer  you  to  die  pronouncement 
of  the  great  Ludendotff.  Said  he:  "The  tanks  broke  the 
back  of  the  German  army  at  dre  Battle  of  Amiens!" 


Ilic  talc  that  follow’s  sets  forth  rhe  cxpcncnccs  of  one 
rank — one  tank  out  of  die  vast  herd  that  stampeded 
through  die  thick  ground  mist  of  the  catty  August 
morning  due  ushered  in  the  decisive  Battle  of  Amiens. 

Our  battle  front  in  this  effort  to  relieve  the  dircat  on 
Amiens  was  eleven  miles  long.  On  the  left  (north)  it 
started  just  south  of  the  village  of  Morlancourt,  which  is 
north  of  the  Somme  Rivet,  and  extended  in  a  zigzag  wave 
to  the  southward.  Sandwiched  between  contingents  of 
Americans,  Australians,  Canadians,  and  various  French 
units,  were  most  of  die  British  line  regiments.  The  10th 
Tank  Battalion,  my  own,  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor 
in  the  assault — the  extreme  left  end  of  the  attack.  Tlic 
flank  of  any  storming  army  is  a  point  of  vital  weakness 
because  a  successful  counter  attack  delivered  here  can 
shatter  the  entire  effort.  For  instance,  the  German  coun¬ 
ter  offensive  at  Cambrai  wrecked  one  of  the  neatest  large- 
scale  surprises  of  die  war.  This  arrack,  driving  in 
through  an  unguarded  end.  nullified  die  huge  initial  gains 
of  the  British. 

On  the  evening  of  August  7.  the  night  before  the 
battle,  I  listened  with  a  fluttering  heart  to  the  doubtful 
distinction  thar  was  being  conferred  upon  me.  Our  major 


The  Infantry  and  the  tanks 
were  developing  a  real 
brother-in-arms  feeling. 
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had  designated  the  Ju-Ju  to  fight  on  the  extreme  left 
of  the  battalion;  this  meant  the  left  of  the  entire  attack — 
a  place  for  glory  and  for  other  possibilities  well  known  to 
old  soldiers.  Well,  we  would  hand  the  Hun  the  same 
dose  he  had  treated  us  to  in  March,  and,  with  luck, 
should  see  him  leg  it  over  those  same  Somme  ridges  to 
his  rear  areas  or  to  his  ultimate  hope  in  the  hereafter.  At 
mess  the  C.O.,  excusing  himself  for  talking  “shop,” 
asked  if  there  were  any  questions  on  the  morrow’s  “show.” 
Having  answered  the  few  we  asked,  he  added: 

“Better  eat  heartily,  gentlemen,  for  we  are  leaving  early 
in  the  morning  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining 
any  breakfast.” 

A  trace  of  grimness  threaded  his  usual  affable  tones.  He 
might  well  have  mentioned  that  the  meal  would  probably 
be  the  last  for  many  of  us. 

I  strolled  over  to  the  tank  park  where  the  men  and 
tanks  were  camouflaged  among  the  trees.  I  had  in  mind 
a  last  pep  talk  for  my  crew.  The  technique  of  the  British 
officer  calls  for  it.  Optimism  must  be  registered  at  all 
times  before  the  men,  no  matter  what  one’s  innards  may 
be  registering.  The  procedure  is  supposed  to  have  a  cumu¬ 
lative  effect  on  morale.  The  optimism  instilled  in  the 
men  returns  to  the  leader  in  the  same  general  form. 
Eventually  you  begin  to  believe  it  yourself! 

I  assembled  my  men  and  began.  Do  not  think  that 
after  three  years  on  the  Western  Front  I  harbored  any 
idea  that  the  enemy  was  ready  to  break.  Nevertheless,  I 
hammered  along  this  line  until  my  glance  happened  to 
stray  to  the  edge  of  the  group.  There  the  black  eyes  of 
my  batman,  Pringle,  somewhat  amused  and  decidedly 
unconvinced,  looked  into  mine.  A  certain  admiration  was 
there  too.  He  was  no  mean  booster  himself  when  it  came 
to  citing  exploits  of  his  King’s  Own  Scottish  Borderers. 
A  recognition  of  the  craft  was  what  he  was  giving  me, 
for  he  had  heard  me  talk  before  as  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  the  old  “Judge  Jeffreys.”  His  droll  Scotch  humor  was 
having  an  inning.  I  finished  my  talk  with  a  flourish.  A 
chronicle  of  later  events  was  to  prove  that  the  crew  of  the 
Ju-Ju  had  no  need  of  my  Pollyanna  effort. 

Our  tank  park  in  Heilly  was  virtually  a  semi-swamp 
caused  by  the  overflow  of  the  nearby  Somme.  Just  past 
midnight  of  Z-Day,  August  8,  all  the  personnel  of  the 
ioth  made  their  way  thither.  The  tanks  were  parked 
under  heavy  trees.  We  began  tuning  them  up.  The  roar 
of  the  powerful  Ricardo  motors  made  conversation  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  yelled  in  one  another’s  ears. 

Soon  the  tanks  began  lumbering  from  their  shelters. 
The  edge  of  the  park  was  very  bad.  Most  of  us  needed 
cables  and  unditching  beams  to  get  onto  the  higher 
ground.  We  must  have  looked  like  weird  prehistoric 
monsters  leaving  their  slimy  lair  for  the  night’s  prowl. 
A  check  on  the  dry  ground  showed  we  had  all  made 
it. 

Following  one  another,  avoiding  roads  which  were  ta¬ 
boo,  we  treked  eastward.  Most  of  us  elected  to  walk 
along  outside  our  tanks,  breathing  in  with  the  cold,  wet, 
morning  air  the  hot  petrol  fumes  from  the  exhausts. 


Soon  enough  we  would  be  cooped  in  for  what  might  be 
our  last  jaunt. 

Suddenly  a  tank  stopped  and  then  another.  Two  drivers 
had  fainted  from  the  heat.  Replacements  clambered  in 
and  the  column  lumbered  on.  One  defect  of  these  new 
Mark  V’s  was  only  too  apparent.  There  was  not  enough 
ventilation  to  carry  off  the  heat  generated  by  the  power¬ 
ful  engine.  If  the  heat  was  stifling  enough  to  bowl  us 
over  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn,  what  would  it  be  when  the 
sun  got  up  and  all  the  ports  were  closed  tight? 

Stragglers  came  drifting  by  like  flotsam  on  a  restless 
sea.  Transport  streamed  to  and  from  the  forward  area 
like  ghostly  wraiths  in  the  early  morning  mist.  A  group 
of  walking  wounded  stopped  and  watched  the  tanks 
crunching  and  groaning  along.  They  made  no  comment. 
Soon  the  old  familiar  rumble  of  the  guns  became  clearer. 
From  time  to  time  the  lowering  sky  was  split  with  crim¬ 
son  light  as  nearby  batteries  went  into  action.  Despite 
the  relative  quiet,  a  sinister  something  brooded  over  us. 
Many  nights  were  like  this  on  the  Western  Front  when 
we  sensed  the  lull  before  the  storm. 

Word  came  down  the  column,  “No  talking.”  We 
came  upon  white  tape  laid  on  the  ground— to  guide  the 
following  infantry.  (We  were  getting  close.  A  runner 
appeared  and  we  changed  direction,  moving  through  a 
labyrinth  of  shell  holes.  Flares  broke  not  far  distant. 

Suddenly  we  were  there.  The  major  called  a  halt. 
Each  tank  was  assigned  its  position.  Crouching  on  the 
jump  off  line,  we  waited  for  the  curtain  to  go  up. 

The  major  called  a  whispered  conference  in  the  lee  of.  a 
tank.  The  time  for  the  kick-off  was  set  at  4:20.  I  glanced 
at  my  luminous  dial.  A  matter  of  minutes  remained. 
Tank  commanders  moved  off  to  their  stations  with  a  final 
“Cheerio!”  I  made  a  last  check  on  the  Ju-Ju.  My  driver, 
Ridout,  surprised  me  by  pointing  to  the  tank’s  compass. 
The  nose  of  the  bus  was  toward  the  north,  not  the  east! 
I  hastened  back  to  the  major  who  explained  why.  Calling 
the  crew  to  me  I  sat  on  the  ground  with  my  back  against 
the  warm  metal  of  the  Ju-Ju.  It  felt  good  in  that  chill  air. 
Hardly  above  a  whisper  I  talked,  mostly  to  my  driver. 
The  enemy  had  recently  captured  a  piece  of  High  terrain 
directly  to  our  front.  Our  section  would  have  to  trek 
north  for  a  short  distance,  then  swing  to  the  right,  as 
“Squads  right”  is  done  in  the  infantiy. 

“Ridout,”  I  said,  “be  sure  to  watch  the  tank  on  your 
right;  when  it  swings  right,  we  do!  Remember  we  are 
on  the  extreme  left  flank  and  if  we  fail  to  keep  in  touch 
with  our  right,  we  are  in  the  blue!” 

Everything  was  ready  and  the  men  were  in  •  their 
places.  Planes  hummed  low  over  us  like  giant  bats  out 
of  the  night.  They  served  to  drown  the  clatter  from  our 
tanks  and  keep  the  enemy  guessing. 

Suddenly  the  sky  in  hack  of  us  turned  red  as  if  lit  by 
huge  torches.  Our  batteries  had  gone  into  action!  What 
an  inferno!  The  roar  was  deafening.  The  tortured  air 
above  us  screamed  and  moaned  as  a  rain  of  projectiles 
sought  targets  in  enemy  land.  A  shrill  whistle  pierced  the 
din.  Tank  engines  came  to  life  with  spitting  crashes.  We 
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were  off!  I  had  almost  forgotten  I  was  an  actor  in  this 
show — so  breath-taking  had  been  its  crashing  overture. 
I  dived  through  the  sponson  door  which  clanged  to  on  my 
heels  and  took  my  position  in  the  center  of  the  tank  with 
my  eyes  on  a  level  with  the  slits  in  the  cupola.  As  I  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  the  murk,  I  looked  down  and  saw 
my  men — good  lads  and  true— in  their  places.  You  need 
such  in  a  game  like  that. 

I  could  visualize  that  long  line  of  ours  stretching  away 
to  the  south,  across  the  old  Somme  Canal — British, 
Americans,  French — soldiers  of  many  lands,  all  tense  as 
coiled  springs  .  .  .  waiting  .  .  .  waiting.  Then  the 
signal  and  the  Devil’s  playground  was  suddenly  peopled 
with  scurrying  figures.  Some  went  “over”  for  King  and 
Country,  some  for  Democracy,  some  for  La  Patrie,  some 
for  Allah;  a  few  probably  went  over  simply  because  .they 
were  essentially  sons  of  Mars. 

The  white,  ghostly  radiance  of  a  Boche  rocket  brought 
out  in  weird  cameo  the  barbed  wire  and  grisly  reminders 
of  war  in  No  Man’s  Land.  The  light  lasted  only  a  min¬ 
ute  or  two  and  then  the  darkness  closed  in  deeper  than 
before.  Men  breathed  easier  in  the  gloom.  Seconds  passed 
and  then  another  flare  broke  with  a  tiny  “plop”  overhead. 
Now  the  German  trenches  literally  spouted  flares  and 
colored  lights  and  his  machine  guns  began  their  staccato 
along  his  entire  front.  Too  late!  Our  tanks  were  riding 
his  trenches  and  panic  went  before  us.  On  the  left  and 
following  the  10th  came  the  7th  Queen’s  (Imperials) , 
and  on  the  right  the  American  33d  Division.  Proper 
play  boys  these  for  the  chariots  in  this  staggering  smash 
at  the  enemy. 

In  the  Ju-Ju  we  could  sense  the  battle  raging  about  us 
by  the  dull  thuds  of  exploding  shells  and  the  vicious  spat¬ 
ter  of  machine-gun  bullets  on  our  sides.  The  roar  of  the 
engine  was  tremendous.  I  shared  a  small  seat  with  a 
corporal  of  the  Queen’s  who  acted  as  liaison  for  his  outfit 
which  was  following  us.  I  stretched  up  and  tried  to  dis¬ 
cern  objects  outside,  but  the  mist  had  grown  too  thick  to 
make  out  much.  I  touched  Corporal  Bayley  on  the  elbow 
with  my  foot  and  shouted  at  him  to  warn  Driver  Ridout 


to  keep  close  in  to  the  right  in  order  not  to  miss  that  turn. 
He  was  back  in  a  jiffy.  His  face  told  me  before  his  words 
did.  We  had  lost  contact!  In  the  blue!  The  post  of 
honor  and  we  had  flunked  it.  But  Ridout  was  not  too 
much  to  blame  at  that.  The  fog  had  thickened  too  quick¬ 
ly  for  calculation.  It  was  simply  one  oE  those  unfortunate 
and  unforeseen  developments  that  characterize  every  bat¬ 
tle. 

We  bumped  and  lurched  over  German  trenches  but 
saw  no  sign  of  the  enemy.  After  a  bit  I  decided  to  have 
a  look  around  outside  to  get  our  bearings. 

The  Ju-Ju  slowed  down  to  an  animated  waddle  and  I 
squeezed  past  Corporal  Bayley  and  out  the  sponson  door. 
For  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  I  directed  that  the  door 
be  left  open.  The  cool  air  was  a  relief  from  that  hot  in¬ 
tenor.  I  jerked  loose  my  battle  map  and  with  my  compass 
tried  for  an  orientation.  Suddenly  I  stopped  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  process,  I  saw  a  group  of  men  pushing 
their  way  toward  me  through  a  curtain  of  fog.  Was  it  an 
enemy  patrol?  My  hand  stiffened  on  my  Smith  &  Wes¬ 
son  and  then  my  pent-up  breath  went  out  in  a  glad  ex¬ 
halation.  I  had  recognized  British  Tommies  led  by  a 
"leftenant.”  We  were  both  glad  to  see  one  another.  The 
infantry  and  the  tanks  were  developing  a  real  brother-in¬ 
arms  feeling.  But  more  than  that,  we  had  another  tie 
that  binds — both  of  us  were  lost. 

The  infantry  officer  and  I  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  new  shell 
crater  and  compared  notes.  We  agreed  that  we  were 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Fritz’s  second  line,  but  well 
north  of  our  objectives.  An  infantryman  approached  and 
asked  permission  to  put  some  of  his  gear  on  the  tank. 
Apparently  he  had  missed  nothing  when  the  quarter 
bloke  handed  out  the  jewels  of  combat — shovels,  picks, 
sand-bags,  and  all  the  other  gadgets  of  this  complicated 
war.  With  my  approval  he  turned  back  to  the  Ju-Ju 
which  was  slowly  waddling  about.  Two  minutes  later  a 
terrified  yell  came  from  the  tank.  Halfway  up  the  back 
of  the  bus  sprawled  the  lad  who  had  too  much  to  carry. 
He  had  been  caught  in  the  seat  of  his  pants  by  wire 
picked  up  by  the  tracks.  He  was  secure,  to  be  sure,  but 
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tar  from  happy.  While  I  ran  in  front  to  signal  Ridout  to 
halt,  our  unhappy  doughboy  gave  a  louder  peal  than  be¬ 
fore.  In  order  to  stay  lus  undrgrufied  progress  be  had 
grabbed  the  hot  exhaust  pipe. 

Since  haphazard  wanderings  in  abandoned  enemy 


I  found  the  headquarters  after  some  cross-country  wqi|w 
with  tl»e  Ju-Ju. 

There  the  brigadier  questioned  me.  In  answer  I  told  ' 
him  I  would  be  pleased  to  function  wirh  him  (which  Wat 
the  gut  of  his  talk)  if  he  would  notify  Tank  Heath 


trenches  would  gain  us  nothing,  the  infantry  officer  and  quarters  where  I  was.  service  mv  tank,  and  supply  rations 
I  decided  to  make  for  the  nearest  headquarters  for  instruc-  for  my  crew.  He  agreed  quickly.  He  had  a  bandage  ove 
dons.  Heading  northwest-by-west  we  began  treking  his  eyes  because  of  gas  received  early  that  morning,  Ik 


for  our  lines.  By  this  time  we  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
trenches  several  tiours.  The  Boche.  caught  in  this  heavy 
surprise  attack,  had  “downed  tools"  and  departed  for 
safer  places —  that  is,  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  our  paralyzing  barrage.  The  evidences 
around  us  indicated  that  many  had  not. 

Bnckward-ho  we  encountered  nothing  much  except 
some  enemy  artillcrv  retaliation  which  was  fortunately 
well  scattered  Then  I  detected  the  sweet,  crushed-apple 


smell  of  phosgene  gas,  which  explained  those  spaced  countryman  of  mine!" 


his  eyes  because  of  gas  received  early  that  morning,  Ik 
told  me.  Then  he  asked: 

"What  is  your  name.  Tanks?" 

“McGuire,  Sir." 

At  this  he  jumped  tip,  grasped  my  arm,  and  hustloi 
me  across  to  a  room  cut  into  the  side  of  the  dugout  en¬ 
trance.  Apparently  this  was  doing  duty  as  an  office***  f 
mess  for  several  officers  were  seated  around  an  ornate  1 
table,  evidently  salvaged  from  some  nearby  chateau. 

"Gentlemen,"  boomed  the  hn’gadier,  "meet  a  fellow 


shells.  Neither  of  us  were  using  our  gas  masks,  which  wc 
regretted  latct.  1  continued  outside  with  our  infantry 
friends.  We  almost  fell  into  a  sunken  road,  although  the 
mist  was  thinning  somewhat  wirh  the  rising  sun.  The 
ju-ju  began  teetering  on  the  rim  of  the  road,  following 
the  correct  tank  technique  of  casing  the  downward  slide. 
Suddenly  an  excited,  bareheaded,  khaki  figure  scurried 
out  of  a  black  hole  beneath  the  tank.  Not  seeing  the 


A  jovial  cliorus  greeted  the  introduction.  The  genera! 
was  an  Irishman,  and,  1  later  found  our,  a  baronet  to  boot. 
He  never  asked  where  l  was  born,  which  was  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  So  that  ancient  wise  crack  of  "what’s  in  a 
name"  needs  some  revision,  or  else  leave  the  Irish  out  of 
it) 

I  accepted  a  tor  of  whiskey.  Ordinarily  on  an  empty 
interior  this  would  mean  a  sudden  extinction  of  those- 


other  officer  or  myself  he  relieved  himself  of  some  pun-  faculties  necessary  for  a  sober  conrcmplanon  of  things  in 

gent  Cockney  satire  at  rise  balancing  Ju-Ju.  Did  we  wish  general.  However,  the  gas  I  had  inhaled  earlier  must 

to  bury  for  good  and  all  his  commanding  officer  and  die  have  acted  as  a  buffer.  More  drinks  for  various  worthy 
adjutant  of  a  very  gallant  regiment?  Perhaps  the  grin-  causes  were  proposed  and  downed,  but  I  still  navigated., 

nmg  white  skull  gazing  down  at  him  unmoved  brought  under  my  own  steam.  1  had  no  desire  to  cat.  Perhaps 

out  his  pessimistic  nature,  for  wirh  a  last  volley  of  insult  some  chemist  can  supply  the  answer, 
he  disappeared  earthward.  Beyond  quesrinn  wc  had  My  crew  had  been  supplied  with  rations  so  I  directed 
found  a  headquarters.  them  to  get  busy  and  prepare  their  first  meal  of  the  day. 

Entering  the  dark  hole  which  was  a  dugout's  mouth  wc  It  was  now  past  noon.  As  I  looked  at  the  bcwlmkcrcd 

cautiously  felt  our  sway  down  rickety  stairs  into  the  murk  Ju-Ju  fighters  I  knew  what  the  outfit  of  Blackbcard  the 

below.  As  wc  left  die  last  step  wc  saw  the  weak  golden  Pirate  must  have  looked  like.  1  briefly  explained  to  thn 


below.  As  we  left  die  last  step  wc  saw  the  weak  golden  Pirate  must  have  looked  like.  1  briefly  explained  to  this 
glow  of  a  tiny  candle.  By  this  meager  light  we  made  nut  savage  looking  crew  what  the  good  general  wished  us  to 
two  British  officers  sitting  at  a  tough  board  table — a  do.  He  wanted  us  to  go  “over"  with  his  Cambridgeshire 
colonel  and  his  adjutant.  Wc  saluted,  dioueh  this  was  battalion  which  was  scheduled  to  lump  off  in  a  short 


colonel  and  his  adjutant, 
not  striedy  necessarry. 


We  saluted,  dtough  this  was  battalion  which  was  scheduled  to  jump  off  in  a  short 
and  explained  our  predict-  while.  Since  wc  were  outride  (to  die  north)  of  the  batdc, 

this  attack  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration  do 


"Call  up  brigade,  and  ask  what  diev  wish  done  with 
these  two  officers,"  directed  the  C.  O. 

Tlie  adjutant  picked  up  the  receiver  of  a  field  telephone, 
talked  and  listened. 

It  was  as  qtiicr  as  a  deserted  cathedral  down  there  in 
die  bowels  of  the  earth  The  noise  of  battle  belonged  to 
another  world.  Oh,  for  a  spot  of  breakfast  to  make  this  a 
comer  of  Paradise! 

The  captain’s  voice  broke  in  on  the  meditations. 

"Sir,  the  Brigadier  says  to  have  the  infantrv  leftenant 
report  co  the  medical  officer,  and  the  tank  officer  report  to 
die  headquarters  of  die  25th  Infantry  Brigade." 

"You  gendemen  heard?  Then  please  carry  on." 

1  had  clicked  for  more  dirty  work.  I  bade  mv  chance 
companion  good  luck  and  negotiated  the  dugotir  stairs 
wirh  heavy  feet. 


signed  to  conceal  die  location  of  our  flank.  The  general 
was  fully  aware  that  another  Cambrai  counter  stroke 
might  be  tried  on  his  front,  which  urns  the  flank.  To  give 
support  to  this  suspicion  it  was  reported  that  the  German 
27th  Division  was  opposite.  I  happened  to  know  that 
these  were  Wurteniburgers.  having  met  them  in  the  Sali¬ 
ent  and  on  the  Somme  in  1916,  when  I  was  an  infantry¬ 
man.  They  were  shock  troops  and  ordinarily  were  not 
used  for  line  holding. 

I  decided  on  a  stroll  to  the  front  line  to  look  over  our 
next  jumping  off  spot.  Coming  to  some  high  terrain  the 
banle  vista  unfolded  before  me.  Shell-ploughed  brown 
earth  in  die  center  of  the  picture,  with  a  jagged  village 
on  the  far  side  (which  1  later  identified  as  Morlancourt) 
and  just  in  front  of  it  a  zigzag  line  etched  in  black, 
brown,  and  white  the  enemy’s  trenches.  Our  own  front 
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line  was  a  short  distance  ahead  of  nic 
with  a  dilapidated  communication  trench 
|  leading  to  it.  Boche  shells  were  landing 
l  in  our  line  and  in  “No  Mjn's  Land." 

'  Shrapnel  was  breaking  overhead.  To  the 
l  eye  die  entire  area  seemed  deserted  bur 
|  Other  wjrihrrv  j»  did  I.  knew  better.  1  Jf 
«  walked  back  to  the  tank  where  ir  nestled  | 

■  in  a  hollow  and  told  Ridout  to  move  it  \ 

I  just  in  lee  of  the  high  ground  I  had  just  # 
irtr  Designating  Corporal  Bayley  as  sec- 
ond  in  command,  I  entered  the  make-  m 
ibift  ditdi  that  served  as  a  communication  jy 
Bmch  and  waded  and  splashed  along,  m 
Many  figures  sprawled  in  shapeless  am-  jgi 
^  tudes  had  to  be  carefully  stepped  over. 

At  last,  with  a  cramped  back.  I  arrived  at 
the  front  line.  What  a  horror!  Although 
i  I  had  seen  plenty  on  the  Somme,  this 
I  place  was  die  worst  ever.  Gory  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  cheerful,  smiling  Tommies  were 
piled  on  one  another  in  an  indescribable  shambles.  An 
infantry  lieutenant  of  the  Cambridgeshire*  standing  with 
his  hack  ro  rhe  parapet,  stirred  and  spoke.  I  stated  my 
cnand. 

i  "A  bit  ol  a  mess."  said  the  infantryman,  with  a  ges¬ 
ture.  ‘  The  Boche  must  have  spotted  us  manning  the 
trench  and — "  another  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Tlir  brigadier  instructed  me  to  get  tcadv  with  my 
tank  and  go  over  with  you  chaps  at  1:35.  A  platoon  from 
brigade  reserve  is  on  rhe  way  tip.  My  bus  is  just  over 
the  ridge  and  is  ready.  Is  that  news?" 

"No.  a  runner  was  just  up." 

I  I  retraced  mv  way  to  the  Ju-Ju  and  gave  Bavley  and 
Ridout  the  final  orders.  I  pointed  out  the  best  route  down 
thr  slope  to  the  fire-trench  and  gave  them  the  time.  1 


i/Heition  ice  h. 
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As  the  Ju-Ju  ranged  alongside,  the  sponson  door  flew 
open  with  a  bang  and  Corporal  Baylcv  helped  me  inside. 
The  bus  slowed  down  only  for  an  instant.  Speed  was 
needed  to  get  ahead  of  that  infantry  before  Frit*  got  busy 
with  his  machine  gun*.  All  of  my  bewhiskered  lads  were 
at  their  battle  stations.  Bayley  readjusted  himself  against 
the  tubing  of  his  six-potirvlcr.  1  found  my  seat  and  gazed 
through  the  turret  slits.  Then  my  knee  was  nudged. 
Bayley,  somewhat  excited,  was  pointing  at  his  gun  sight 
opening.  I  noticed  he  was  getting  ready  to  fire.  I  quick¬ 
ly  grabbed  his  wrist  and  shouted  into  his  ear: 

“Let  them  all  surrender.  Corporal.  We  haven’t  enough 
men  to  fight  with!” 

A  long  column  of  mud-stained  grey  Boche.  without 
arms  or  equipment,  followed  a  tiny  Cambridgeshire  in¬ 
fantryman.  Prisoners!  Whar  a  covey  it  was — a  couple 
of  hundred  ar  least.  Then  as  I  looked,  die  Boche  swung 
away  from  their  lone  escort  and  headed  hack  toward  their 
own  lines! 

Like  rhe  flip  of  a  gnat’s  wing  I  svas  at  die  spomon 
door  telling  Bayley  to  keep  me  and  the  Germans  covered. 

A*  in  a  subway  rush  I  shouldered  my  wav  through  the 
middle  of  that  column.  I  cut  a  comer  and  placed  mvsclf 
before  the  four  leaden,  who  were  all  under-officers.  Mv 
school  German  was  forgotten.  I  jerked  mv  thumb  ovet 
mv  shoulder  and  barked: 
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Instead.  a  front-line  trench  had  been  his  Jot.  Someooi  1 
had  done  him  wrong  and  here  he  was  a  prisoner.  Ac-  I 
cordingly  lie  decided  to  be  as  nasty  as  possible  and  gladly  ' 
told  about  dugouts  and  emplacements  and  gave  other 
military  information  that  would  result  in  death  to  many 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Ju-Ju  would  be  the  instrument!  J 
— "Tanks,"  boomed  this  country- 
man  of  mine,  "take  your  tank 
r'  t%  into  Morlancourt  tomorrow  after-  : 

tv  noon  and  do  reconnaissance  to 

%g'j  verify  the  infonnation  that  liar  . 

Y/'  v  ^'vvff  just  been  given."  As  1  gulped  I 

.  T  _  dV  t\  down  his  sad  news,  die  bngadier  1 

V  added: 

"I  do  not  think  you  will  find  | 
many  of  die  enemy.  He  appears  1 
L':  1  ro  Be  retiring.” 

l  There  was  an  off-chancc  tliat 

^  \  \  l  hc  might  be  right  about  Morlan- 

I  *1  \  V  coutt  Being  deserted  or  dtinly 

uLp-  held,  but  I  had  a  strong  convic- 

wv,  A  tion  that  that  hamlet  was  as  full 

r  \  J  °f  Boche  as  a  front-line  soldier’*  | 

\  |  shirt  is  of  itchy-coo.  However,  ■ 

}  officers  and  men  in  war  arc  as  cx- 

V  '  pendable  as  so  much  ammunition 

and  the  answer  required  was: 
i.VS  Very  good.  Sir.”  After  making 
11  ^  curnc{t  to  die  adjutant  to  ar-  I 
.  -  -»  BB  range  fh«  derails. 

”^5,'  '  ■»  V£  A  runner  from  the  line  ap-  ] 

JitS  J  peared.  The  adjutant  passed  die  I 

_  message  over.  Business  was  pick-  j 
ty.  Frill!"  ing  UP-  A  Cambridgeshire  officer  * 

in  the  recently  acquired  Boche 
odone.  Down  into  the  chalk  uench  asked  if  the  "rank”  would  bring  up  some  lurid 

large  chamber.  As  my  eyes  grenades.  Stokes  shells  and  a  few  other  items.  Of  course 

:ak  candle  light  I  noted  many  it  would,  but  an  order  to  go  ro  sleep  would  have  been  ( 

rut  die  far  wall  were  chicken-  more  in  keeping  with  my  ideas. 

lip’s  forecastle.  On  the  top  So  it  came  to  pass  diat.  at  dusk,  the  Ju-Ju  sallied  forth 
form  of  die  brigadier.  Near  and  delivered  its  load  as  per  specification.  Having  done 

now  seated  himself,  stood  a  so  another  lirtle  job  wav  forthcoming.  An  infantry  lieu-  I 

Boche.  In  die  background  renanr  pointed  off  to  the  left. 

officers,  the  prisoners’  guard.  "From  the  top  of  diat  hill,  we  arc  getting  enfilade  fire 

from  a  Boche  machine  gun.  Could  you  attend  ro  diat 


I  took  some  big  gulp  of  the  sweet  air  before  the  iron 
door  dosed  on  me  again. 

Again  the  Ju-Ju  barged  ahead  as  fast  as  he  could  wad¬ 
dle.  When  wc  overtook  the  Cambridgeshirct  wc  found 
diey  had  the  situation  well  in 

hand.  They  were  already  revets-  ( 

mg  the  trench  and  only  asked  us  — « 

to  iron  out  a  few  enemy  machine  *i 

gun  emplacements.  This  was  ^ 

done  with  gusto.  A  few  more  j 

prisoners  trickled  by.  When  the  (i 

infantry  had  consolidated,  we  j  L 

headed  back  to  brigade  head  a\ 

quarters.  1  lie  Irish  brigadier  was  k  / * 

visibly  pleased.  Why  not?  His  --''-4  $ 

last  platoon  had  turned  the  trick  "  f 

and  captured  three  times  its  own  / 

number.  Perhaps  that  conies  un-  ( 

dcr  one  of  the  so  called  Principles 
of  War.  Rule  III:  Surprise.  / 

A  little  later  the  brigade  adju-  \  - 

tant  came  along  and  told  me  that  ,  * 

the  brigadier  was  in  an  adjacent  (  ^ 

dugout  and  wished  to  *cc  me.  f 

Wc  went  down  together.  As  an  , 

infantryman  of  many  years  stand  [%g| 

ing,  I  always  admired  good  dug-  v&2 

outs — the  deeper  the  octter — a  /Hjjr 
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and  after  puffing  upward  for  many  yards  I  sidled  over  to 
the  lieutenant  and  whispered. 

"Too  steep.  We  could  not  make  it.” 

Back  to  the  Ju-Ju.  Some  starlight  was  flickering  down 
now.  Members  of  the  crew  were  all  inside,  warm  and 
cozy,  and  cheerfully  chattering  about  something.  Out¬ 
side  it  was  getting  chilly.  I  knocked  on  the  sponson  door 
and  told  them  the  stunt  was  off  for  the  night  and  to  get 
a  whack  of  sleep  against  the  morrow.  I  grabbed  a  blanket 
and  prepared  to  court  slumber  beneath  the  nose  of  the 
bus. 

The  grumbling  of  the  guns  was  increasing  as  I  scooped 
out  a  place  for  hip  and  shoulder  on  the  floor  of  the  sunken 
road.  Would  Morpheus  take  me  in  his  arms?  Not  a 
chance!  From  the  other  side  of  the  road  one  of  our  light 
batteries  suddenly  cut  loose  with  a  salvo.  The  lemon-red 
Sashes  seemed  but  a  few  feet  above  us.  After  a  short  inter¬ 
val  the  Boche  retaliated.  Then  counter-battery  work  be¬ 
gan  in  real  earnest.  All  the  shells  seemed  over  by  a  fair, 
margin,  otherwise  a  quick  shift  would  have  been  in  order 
for  us.  For  a  brief  while  things  would  quiet  down,  then 
one  gun  would  speak,  and  the  intermittent  hymn  of  hate 
would  go  on.  A  space — then  crash,  crash!  Both  batteries 
would  send  over  everything  they  had  like  two  boxers, 
each  hoping  to  catch  his  opponent  napping.  During  the 
occasional  interims  both  sides  used  machine  guns.  Save 
for  these  brief  lulls  the  firing  spanned  the  entire  night. 

At  last,  stiff  and  sore,  I  rose  and  turned  bleary  eyes  to 
the  east  where  a  slatey  tinge  heralded  dawn.  I  knocked 
on  the  sponson  and  Corporal  Bayley,  within,  voiced  my 
unspoken  commands.  The  Ju-Ju  hummed,  then  roared, 
and  docilely  followed  me  back  to  brigade  headquarters. 

We  found  the  brigade  adjutant,  up  and  about,  and  he 
put  us  in  the  way  of  rations  for  a  scanty  breakfast.  Since 
we  had  nothing  to  do  until  noon,  we  went  over  the  bus, 
rook  the  guns  apart  and  cleaned  them,  and  tidied  things 
up  generally.  I  borrowed  a  razor  and  a  speck  of  soap  and 
did  the  unusual — I  shaved!  It  was  merelv  a  gesture  hut 
it  perked  up  the  morale  wonderfully. 

Again  the  sun  was  high  when  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Cambridgeshires  appeared  and  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  assigned  to  us  a  guide.  He  stated  that  he  was  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  this  sector  and  would  sit  with  the 
driver  to  point  out  direction.  As  mentioned  before,  this 
was  not  our  original  battle  area.  Together  we  pored  over 
2  map,  and  together  we  made  a  mistake — a  mistake  that 
1  hope  was  somewhat  excusable,  coming  as  it  did  out  of 
many  nearly  sleepless  nights.  We  decided  that  when  we 
entered  Fritz’s  lines  we  would  select  the  village  church 
(shown  on  the  map  by  a  small  black  square  with  a  cross 
above  it)  as  our  orientation  point.  Most  French  villages 
boast  but  one  church,  and  we  assumed  that  Morlancourt 
was  no  exception.  We  were  wrong.  It  had  two! 

When  all  was  readv  we  humped  off.  The  day  was  hot 
and  the  ground  like  a  desert  floor.  A  trail  of  dust  bil¬ 
lowed  in  our  wake.  The  route  we  had  selected,  really  the 
only  one  to  get  where  we  wanted  to  go,  afforded  no  con¬ 
cealment  at  all,  except  when  we  followed  a  road  that 


boasted  a  few  scattered  trees.  In  broad  daylight  the  sole 
hope  we  had  of  getting  by  was  the  unexpected.  The 
enemy  might  not  be  watching  such  an  obviously  poor 
place  for  escaping  detection. 

The  minutes  dragged  by  and  still  we  chugged  along. 
Although  all  the  ports  were  open,  it  was  hell  inside.  I 
began  to  take  deeper  breaths  as  we  crawled  closer  to 
yesterday’s  captured  trenches  in  front  of  Morlancourt. 
Then  we  stopped  under  the  cover  afforded  by  a  small 
rise  of  ground.  We  had  made  it!  I  got  out.  A  dozen 
Tommies  came  forward  with  a  corporal.  It  being  the 
brigadier’s  idea  that  this  place  was  deserted,  these  men 
had  been  detailed  to  take  it  over.  Still  following  the  let¬ 
ter  of  my  orders,  I  played  my  hunch.  I  addressed  these 
infantrymen: 

“The  tank  is  to  make  a  reconnaissance  of  this  village. 
My  orders  to  you  are  that,  if  any  resistance  is  encountered, 
you  will  immediately  return  to  the  trench.  In  any  case 
it  should  not  take  long.  We  will  be  back  for  tea.” 

That  "tea”  thought  was  the  touch  of  nonchalance  meant 
to  inspire  confidence. 

Everything  was  set.  I  climbed  aboard  and  Bayley  duti¬ 
fully  latched  the  door.  We  rocked  over  the  trench. 

It  was  hard  going.  The  Ju-Ju  lurched  like  a  drunken 
man.  An  empty  tin  careened  crazily  across  the  metal 
floor.  I  tried  to  make  out  objects  through  the  turret 
openings  but  the  angles  were  too  sharp.  I  saw  either  a 
piece  of  blue  sky  or  piled  masonry.  Suddenly  there  was 
a  grating  noise  overhead.  Our  unditching  beam,  carried 
crosswise,  had  worked  loose  and  gone  by  the  board.  Some¬ 
thing  hit  my  foot.  I  looked  down.  One  of  my  gunners 
had  keeled  over  backward.  On  the  other  side  another  col¬ 
lapsed.  Armor-piercing  bullets?  I  jumped  down  quickly. 
No  bullets,  just  heat.  I  loosened  their  collars  and  pulled 
them  back  from  the  guns.  I  got  back  to  my  post  just  in 
rime  to  see  through  the  turret  silts,  ragged  bits  of  colored 
glass  in  a  broken  window.  It  was  the  village  church. 

The  bus  now  found  easier  going  and  I  noted  that  we 
were  moving  through  the  town  square.  •  Everything 
seemed  deserted.  A  black  oblong  looked  like  a  dugout 
entrance.  I  fired  a  couple  of  shots  into  it  from  my  Smith 
&  Wesson,  and  got  quick  action.  Out  spewed  a  torrent 
of  Boche,  not  only  from  this  dugout  but  from  others  in 
the  vicinity.  They  raced  through  the  square  and  down  a 
road  that  led  into  the  open  country  beyond  the  town. 

Ridout,  like  the  master  driver  he  was,  slowly  see-sawed 
the  nose  of  the  Ju-Ju  toward  that  same  exit- — the  broad 
road.  All  my  guns  were  belching  at  once.  What  a  racket! 
My  six-pounders  and  Hotchkiss  cut  down  those  flying 
figures  in  batches.  The  firing  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun.  That  road  was  literally  carpeted  with  grey  forms. 
Some  were  crawling  away  to  the  side.  Three  things  had 
happened:  the  general  was  wrong,  I  was  right,  and  a 
Boche  prisoner  had  his  revenge. 

The  Ju-Ju  resumed  his  progress.  We  turned  down  a 
partly  cleared  roadway.  Running  into  a  bit  of  open  space 
the  guns  resumed  their  Devil’s  tattoo.  This  rime  the  target 
was  the  crew  of  a  Boche  field  battery.  In  the  excitement 
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mv  gunners  overlooked  a  piece  of  battle  technique.  Six-  or  capture,  just  about  then  the  heat  brought  me  to  my 
pounder  shells  should  have  been  put  into  the  wheels  of  the  knees,  but  1  was  able  to  sag  back  to  my  seat.  My  mouth 
guns  instead  of  all  going  to  tlie  personnel.  The  guns  had  a  growth  of  fuzz.  There  was  no  water  left,  most  of  it 

themselves  present  the  greater  danger.  We  found  that  having  been  sloshed  over  the  first  two  men  who  had 

out  soon  alter.  1  bawled  instructions  to  that  effect  to  fainted. 

Bayley  but  it  was  too  lace.  He  showed  me  the  broken  The  tank  seemed  to  hesitate,  then  lurched  forward 
extractor  of  his  gun.  It  was  out  of  action.  again.  With  an  ear-splitting  crash  an  avalanche  of  dirt. 

We  were  now  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  green  masonry  and  timbers  hit  tlie  top  of  the  Ju-ju.  We  had 

fields  not  far  away.  As  die  bus  stoned  to  turn  again,  the  ploughed  tlirough  anodicr  house  or  pan  of  it- 
infantry  officer  came  groping  back  to  me.  Although  1  did  Hie  dust  settled  and  again  I  glanced  tlirough  the  situ, 
not  hear  what  his  lips  said  they  spelled  "lost."  I  decided  What  a  glorious  sight!  There  stood  a  red-faced  fellow  in 
to  hop  outside,  take  a  quick  peek  at  our  balloons,  hop  a  bit  of  trench,  under  a  wash-basin  helmet — a  British 
back  and  head  in  their  direction.  Bayley  opened  the  door  Tommy!  Unbelievingly  he  stared  at  this  monster  coming 
and  I  stepped  out.  What  a  relief  after  that  furnace!  Tlie  out  of  the  enemy's  lines- 

tank  was  slowly  turning  around  on  a  road.  Before  I  Wc  lumbered  to  a  halt  in  the  lee  of  the  same  hill  wc 
could  think  of  what  I  had  come  out  for,  local  events  took  had  suited  from  several  hours  ago  and  rumbled  out. 
all  my  attention.  Tlieic  on  the  road,  about  35  yards  Then  wc  removed  our  still  inett  gunners  from  the  stifling 
away,  was  a  trench  mortar  on  little  wheels,  with  two  mtenor.  Ridout,  gallant  lad,  was  speechless.  He  |ust  lay 
Boche  getting  ready  to  fire  at  the  Ju-Ju.  One  of  dicsc  two  on  his  back  and  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
lads  spied  me  about  the  same  time  1  spied  him.  I  reached  An  infantry  subaltern  of  a  Scottish  regiment  ap- 
for  my  revolver,  wondering  why  my  forward  machine  preached. 

gun  did  not  uke  care  of  them.  One  Boche  decided  it  was  "Where  did  you  chaps  come  from?" 

no  place  for  him  and  started  running  at  a  creditably  fast  "Did  a  reconnaissance  in  that  village  for  the  brigade, 

pace  in  spite  of  his  jack  boots.  The  other  one,  who  ap-  "Have  a  shot  of  this."  He  passed  us  a  bottle  of  nectai. 
patently  lud  not  seen  me,  earned  on.  Meanwhile,  in  back  although  that  name  did  not  appear  on  die  label.  Only 
of  me,  another  actor  made  his  presence  known.  A  Boche  one  of  my  crew  took  a  nip.  Even  the  rejuvenated  gunnen 
machine-gunner  began  to  spatter  the  Ju-Ju  with  machine  declined.  This  passing  up  a  dnnk  was  not  an  uncommon 
gun  bullets.  He  bad  widiheld  his  fire  until  dicn.  dunking  thing  on  the  Western  Front  for  booze  and  shell-shock 
pethaps  that  I  had  come  out  to  surrender,  when  he  saw  me  were  often  bosom  pals. 

teach  for  die  old  Smith  6(  Wesson  he  lost  diat  idea.  "We  are  going  over  at  five.  Why  not  come  along?** 
Bayley  spotted  him  and  yelled:  remarked  dus  gentleman  from  north  of  the  Tweed. 

"Come  back.  Sir!"  "Sorry.  We  must  report  back  to  brigade." 

I  moved  with  lightning  speed.  A  Kclletnun  dive  into  Then,  I  don’t  know  why.  we  shook  hands  silently, 

the  old  smelly  bus  and  the  door  slammed  as  machine-  I  got  the  crew  into  die  tank  and  wc  began  to  trek 

gun  bullets  drummed  against  it.  Suddenly  a  rifle  was  back.  Passing  through  a  cluster  of  houses,  one  of  die 

thrust  up  in  the  hole  used  for  disposing  of  the  empty  hoys  jumped  out  and  went  into  a  ruined  dwelling.  I 

casings.  Bayley ‘s  resolver  spit  once  and  the  gun  disap-  thought  perhaps  the  strain  had  affected  him,  bur  he  moo 
pcared.  It  was  up  to  Ridout  now,  for  die  dirccdon  of  our  returned  with  a  small  chair  in  his  hand  and  a  stove-pipe 

balloons  was  still  a  mystery  to  me.  Fritz  must  know  by  hnr  on  His  head  and  signalled  to  Ridout  to  stop.  I  did 

now  that  dus  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  lone 

serenade  by  one  tank.  He  was  hitting  us  with  everything  ff  # 

he  had  in  the  wav  of  small  arms.  Bullet  splxshcs  illumi-  / 


"The  six-pounders  arc  out  of  action  and  no  ammunition. 
One  Hotchkiss  has  a  bent  barrel  and  another  has  a  jam. 
The  machine-gun  ammunition  is  about  all  gone  too,  Sir!" 
It  was  up  to  the  driver.  If  he  failed  us  ir  meant  death 
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\f  \  Bandied  words  with  the  passing  infantry 

j  talking  to  another  general.  I  gathered  he  was  waiting  (or 
me.  He  hailed  me  cheerily. 

"I  say.  Tanks,  come  over  here." 


not  interfere  because  I  was  feeling  thjt  way  myself. 
Solemnly  he  climbed  on  top  of  the  bus.  plumed  down 
the  chjn  and  installed  himself  thereon.  From  his  perilous 
perch  he  bandied  words  with  the  passing  infantry. 

We  came  to  our  old  sunken  road  and  then  to  a  bat¬ 
talion  headquarters  of  the  35^1  Brigade.  I  reported  there 
so  drey  could  telephone  in  to  our  own  outfit.  While 
waiting  outside  a  group  of  walking  wounded  came  by. 
One.  a  corporal,  disengaged  himself  and  came  to  me. 
It  was  Reed,  one  of  my  old  Judge  Jeffreys''  warriors. 

You  did  a  fine  show,  Sir!  At  first  we  thought  you 
had  been  taken  prisoner." 

He  was  referring  to  my  two-day  absence  from  the  bat¬ 
talion. 

Thanks,  Corporal.  Wlicre  did  you  get  that?"  indi¬ 
cating  his  chin  which  dripped  blood.  He  was  holding  it  in 
*a/flv  while  lie  talked.  "Shrapnel, "  lie  informed  me. 
Think  of  a  chap  forgetting  himself,  when  wounded  like 
that  tn  congratulate  nts  old  officer  about  a  show!  It  is  an 
enhilcrating  thing  to  meer  men  of  Reed’s  caliber.  I 
chased  him  off  to  the  dressing  station  since  Fritz’s  bar¬ 
rage  would  be  due  as  soon  as  this  new  attack  developed. 
Rerd  was  a  umon-pure  fighting  nun  from  Ohio 
A  runner  dashed  up.  I  was  ro  report  to  brigade  head¬ 
quarters. 

I  directed  Ridour  to  zigzag  back  to  the  35th  as  those 
enemy  balloon  observers  mighr  be  awake  now.  I  was 
right.  An  artillery  observer  tried  to  bracket  the  Ju-Ju  on 
tlw  way  hack  but  the  Boche  had  buck  fever.  Periups  it 
was  a  tribute  to  the  havoc  wrought  bv  the  Ju  Ju  in  Mor- 
Uncoiirt.  Ar  any  rate  rhe  digging  of  the  bus  w  as  too  much 
for  rhe  Boche  artillery.  I  tried  to  rime  the  turns  of  die 
Ju-Ju  myself  but  had  no  better  luck  than  the  enemy. 
Ridour  outguessed  everyone.  In  this  game  of  tag  he  was 
nor  to  be  it.  When  I  finally  saw  rhe  old  bus  vanish 
over  the  top  of  the  ridge  a  heartfelt  sigh  bubbled  up  from 
the  depths  of  my  diaphragm. 

In  spite  of  mv  fagged  condition.  1  rather  enjoyed  my 
walk  back  through  die  straggling  transport. 

Outside  brigade  headquarters  I  saw  mv  Irish  hngadier 


I  came  up  and  gave  him  the  best  salute  I  could  muster. 

"Let  us  take  a  look  at  this  great  tank  of  hit."  remarked 
die  brigadier. 

We  circled  the  Ju-Ju.  He  certainly  looked  the  part  of 
a  battle-scarred  war  wagon.  Everything  on  the  outside 
had  gone  by  die  board.  The  unditching  beam  and  the 
Boche  helmet  that  had  gaily  hung  beneath  the  skull  were 
both  missing.  In  the  back  there  remained  but  a  few 
splinters  where  a  wooden  box  of  hand  grenades  had  been. 
And  then  die  relieving  brigadier  remarked: 

"By  Jove,  rhe  thing  is  nickel-plated  widi  bullet- 
splashes." 

1  was  told  I  could  report  hack  to  mv  battalion.  Both 
officers  shook  my  lurid  cordially  and  dunked  and  praised 
me  too  much.  After  a  strain  this  is  liable  to  make  one 
unglued. 

I  was  preparing  ro  get  aboard  when  a  Tommy  who 
had  been  standing  in  a  group  nearby  approached. 

"You  know,  Sir,  you  said  you  would  be  back  for  tea." 

He  was  one  of  the  little  squad  given  us  for  an  escort 
into  Morlancourt.  I  nodded  mv  head  ar  the  recollection 

"Well,  Sir.  you  were."  he  added,  and  the  admirarion 
shining  in  his  eyes  beat  wlut  die  general  bad  said.  That’* 
rhe  British  Tommy  for  you. 

A  week  or  so  later  Corporal  Bavlcv  came  to  me  with 
a  copy  of  the  Continental  edition  of  The  D*ily  Mail  of 
August  ia.  Mr.  Beach  Thomas  war  correspondent,  had 
a  paragraph  as  follows: 

"The  best  individual  storv  of  a  rank  comes  from  north 
of  the  Somme  It  lost  its  direction  and  got  to  Treux. 
where  an  officer  asked  it  to  take  up  something  to  die 
front  line.  It  answered  "Yes."  Tanks  always  do.  It  did 
die  job  ami  was  asked  ar  the  front  trench  to  help  with 
some  tirrsome  enemy  in  from.  It  said  "Yes"  again,  but 
demanded  die  help  of  a  dozen  infantrymen.  With  this 
bodyguard  it  set  out.  crossed  a  hostile  trench  and  worked 
along  it,  finally  accepting  die  surrender  of  7  officers  and 
aoo  men." 

That  symbol  of  rhe  African  death-sign  brought  good 
luck,  for  we  came  through  without  a  casualty.  Without 
doubt  that  grinning  skull  scared  off  die  evil  spirits! 
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By  Major  Harry  W.  Caygo-l 

Infantry 

PUBLICITY  AND  INCOMPETENCE 

AS  early  as  the  winter  of  1917.  Wythe  Williams,  to 

/  \\  his  satisfaction,  evidently  had  ferreted  out  suffi- 
-L  -A-  cient  evidence  of  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
overseas  military  authorities  to  state,  in  his  “An  Open 
Letter  to  Americans”  in  Colliers ,  January  12,  1918,  that 
he  believed  the  time  had  come  to  detach  some  of  the 
wreaths  which  festooned  the  American  forces  on  their 
arrival  in  France. 

“I  hung  a  few  myself,”  confessed  Williams.  “Some 
of  them  were  necessary  at  the  time,  but  we  overdid  it. 
I  now  believe  that  there  are  some  things  concerning  our 
military  effort  that  need  criticism  rather  than  flowers. 
.  .  .  We  must  have  the  privilege  of  free  comment  and 
criticism  of  our  army.  The  incompetents  must  go,  and 
the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  let  the  public  know 
the  facts.” 

Was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  incompetents  “to  let 
the  public  know  the  facts?”  There  were  officers  relieved 
from  command  for  incompetence — a  very  considerable 
number  in  ipi8  from  general  officers  down  to  lieutenants. 

Relief  of  officers  from  command,  however,  was  effected 
without  the  necessity  for  bathing  them  in  the  bitter  light 
of  newspaper  publicity.  Furthermore,  when  these  crushed 
and  disconsolate  souls  slowly  mounted  the  transport 
gangplank  to  begin  the  dread  journey  “back  home,”  the 
military  machine  which  had  determined  their  fate  threw 
over  them  a  protective  mantle  by  the  censorship  provision 
that  publicity  could  not  be  given  to  their  return  to  the 
United  States  if  the  contents  of  the  press  dispatches 
would  “hurt”  them. 

It  is  now  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  forces  in  France  was  himself  con¬ 
sidered  highly  incompetent  by  not  a  few  Allied  military 
and  governmental  leaders  after  he  had  refused  repeatedly 
to  permit  the  incorporation  of  United  States  soldiers  into 
French  and  British  units  as  replacements.  In  the  light 
of  this  fact,  the  reaction  of  some  French  and  British  pub¬ 
licists,  and  probably  a  few  American  correspondents, 
under  a  system  of  complete  freedom  in  criticism  of  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  policy,  would  have  made  interesting 
reading,  to  say  the  least,  for  the  public. 

The  problem  of  press  freedom  in  criticism  of  military 
personnel  in  the  field  opens  wide  the  whole  question  as 
to  whether  there  should  he  any  war-time  censorship.  It 
also  opens  the  question  as  to  how  competent  is  the  civilian 
newsman  to  criticize  military  incompetence. 


"Freedom  of  the  news  about 
the  army  in  the  field  would 
be  equivalent  to  laying  your 
cards  on  the  table  while 
your  opponent  did  not  show 
his,  the  points  in  the  game 
being  the  lives  of  men.” 

“A  Political,  a  Social,  and  a  Moral  Censorship” 

Not  only  against  censorship  of  matters  military  did  the 
correspondents  wage  inky  war.  Wythe  Williams  held 
drat  the  American  censorship  was  not  only  military,  “but 
political,  diplomatic,  financial,  personal,  and  even  social." 

According  to  Raymond  Tompkins,  an  identical  view¬ 
point  was  held  by  Heywood  Broun.  Tompkins  relates  in 
his  article,  “News  From  the  Front,”  that  Broun  used  the 
word  “Boche”  in  a  story,  which  word  the  censor,  Freder¬ 
ick  Palmer,  blue-pencilled.  Broun  protested.  Palmer  re¬ 
torted  that  his  action  was  in  keeping  with  the  President’s 
statement  that  the  United  States  was  fighting  German 
autocracy,  not  the  German  people.  Thereupon  Broun 
expostulated:  “I  begin  to  see  that  this  is  not  merely  a 
military  censorship,  but  a  political,  a  social  and  a  moral 
censorship.” 

Certain  it  is  that  the  scope  of  the  regulations  promul¬ 
gated  from  time  to  time  by  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  afforded  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  indictment 
for  the  imposition  of  a  press  censorship  which  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  realm  of  the  distinctly  military. 
One  censorship  provision  read  in  part: 

Any  reference  to  the  French  people  which  would  in¬ 
jure  their  susceptibilities  or  weaken  their  faith  in  our 
cooperation,  or  show  lack  of  consideration  for  differ¬ 
ences  or  language  and  customs  must  be  avoided. 

In  his  dispatch  to  the  New  York  T ribune,  dated  De¬ 
cember  23,  1917,  Heywood  Broun  complained: 

One  correspondent  wrote  a  story  of  how  the  mayor  of 
a  little  French  town  turned  out  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  in  a  high  hat  and  evening  clothes,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  red  scarf,  to  welcome  newly  arrived  Amer¬ 
ican  troops.  The  most  literal  censor  we  have  had  sat 
in  the  chair  when  this  story  was  presented.  "I  can’t  pass 
that  story,"  he  said.  "It  ridicules  the  French.  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  you  shouldn’t  wear  evening  clothes  at 
four  in  the  afternoon.” 

One  must  agree  with  Broun  that  on  this  occasion  the 
censor  was  “most  literal.”  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  picture. 

Writing  in  The  Bellman  on  September  21,  1918,  James 
Melvin  Lee  stated  that  in  cases  of  conflict  between  censors 
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tad  correspondents  the  latter  had  at  times  thrown  stones 
when  not  entirely  free  from  gmlt  themselves. 

Lee  told  of  one  writer  who  had  worked  up  a  story  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  moral  conduct  of  all  the  French,  an  article 
which,  if  it  had  been  passed  by  the  censor,  would  have 
caused  bitter  resentment  throughout  France.  Lee  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  there  were  no  people  more  moral 
than  the  French  peasantry.  He  contended  that  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  pass  this  story  the  censor  “rightly  did  prevent  the 
impression  that  every  girl  in  a  French  village  was  a 
courtesan  to  the  A.E.F.  soldiers.’7 
Himself  an  erstwhile  war  correspondent,  Lee  argued: 

Such  petty  complaints  of  correspondents  have  only 
thrown  a  fog  which  has  made  the  battle  all  the  harder 
for  a  greater  freedom  of  the  press  in  war  news.  Corres¬ 
pondents  are  allowed  to  accompany  the  A.E.  Forces  to 
report  the  war,  and  not  to  make  sociological  investiga¬ 
tion  of  French  morals. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  use  of  intoxicants  by 
American  soldiers.  As  early  as  August  25,  1917,  the 
chief  of  the  censorship  section  wrote  his  subordinates  as 
follows: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  adverse  comment  by  papers  in  the  States 
on  dispatches  from  here  which  indicate  that  the  French 
people  have  shown  their  cordiality  and  hospitality  by  be¬ 
stowing  gifts  of  wine  on  our  soldiers.  As  this  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and  will  be  officially  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  as  reference  to  these  isolated  cases  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  given  an  entirely  erroneous  impression  and 
unnecessary  worry  to  the  people  at  home,  where  the 
French  idea  of  hospitality  in  this  respect  is  not  under¬ 
stood,  please  censor  for  future  dispatches  all  notices  of 
this  character.  With  the  French  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  officers  and  soldiers  in  uni¬ 
forms,  and  our  own  rigid  law  on  the  subject,  which  will 
be  as  rigidly  enforced,  we  should  have  little  trouble  in 
controlling  the  liquor  problem  regarding  our  troops  in 
France,  and  the  people  at  home  should  have  no  worry 
on  that  score. 

Norman 
He  writes: 

When  the  First  Division  went  into  the  line  I  wrote  a 
long  story  describing  the  entry.  Among  other  things  I 
wrote  what  a  fine-looking  outfit  of  troops  they  were, 
their  fine  morale,  and  so  on.  Then  I  added  a  paragraph 
intended  to  inject  a  little  humor  into  the  war,  which 
had  to  do  with  a  private  who  apparently  had  had  several 
too  many  drinks  and  was  being  helped  to  his  place  in 
the  line  on  a  machine-gun  caisson — and  he  was  cock¬ 
eyed!  The  censor  cut  out  reference  to  this  particular 
private  on  the  theory,  I  imagine,  that  soldiers  do  not 
drink! 

Newspapers  reaching  France  from  the  United  States 
gave  indication  that  not  only  did  the  doughboys  charge 
gallantly  over  the  top  shouting  “Remember  the  Lusi¬ 
tania!”  but  that  in  the  trenches,  training  areas,  and  vil¬ 
lages  behind  the  lines  they  were  overly  prone  to  the  use 
of  profane  and  vulgar  expletives.  Whereupon  appeared 
the  following  instructions: 

Descriptions  of  details  of  army  life,  and  particularly 
incidents  which  may  falsely  characterize  the  whole. 


Draper  ran  afoul  of  this  prohibitory  ruling. 


should  not  be  permitted.  While  cheer  and  hearty  humor 
ease  the  strain  of  war,  flippant  and  vulgar  accounts  pre- 
judical  to  morale,  or  profane  and  obscene  quotations, 
should  not  be  permitted. 

There  were  wads  from  a  few  correspondents  that  this 
restriction  eliminated  background  necessary  for  their 
stories.  “Lilies  in  the  purity  of  their  motives!” 

In  his  You  Can’t  Print  That,  George  Seldes  writes: 

Twenty-five  thousand  men,  volunteers  and  conscripts, 
men  out  of  college  and  men  out  of  sewers,  all  going 
north  again,  marching  to  meet  death  half  way,  up  there 
where  that  choking,  spluttering  noise  was  the  whole 
world  at  war — and  singing  a  ridiculous  song  that  only 
two  years  ago  had  been  the  sentimental  rage  of  a  whole 
nation: 

"I  didn’t  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier.” 

...  I  thought  this  episode  was  humor  for  the 
Homeric  gods.  I  thought  it  the  grandest  thing  I  could 
ever  write  about  the  spirit  of  our  men.  Nothing  during 
the  war  had  so  thrilled  me. 

...  So  the  next  day  I  did  my  best  to  draw  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  heroic  soldiers  going  back  to  the  trenches  sing¬ 
ing  ironically  "I  didn’t  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  soldier,” 
and  laughing  as  they  marched.  I  thought  it  grand  war- 
.  time  stuff. 

"Say,  what  the  hell  is  all  this?”  said  the  army  censor. 
"What  are  you  trying  to  put  over,  Seldes?  This  is 
damned  pacifist  propaganda.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know  it  is 
true,  but  it  doesn’t  matter.  You  can’t  print  that.” 

There  was  no  little  truth  in  Heywood  Broun’s  conten¬ 
tion  that: 

A  great  deal  is  heard  about  expediency  in  the  cen¬ 
sor’s  office.  Thought  is  taken  as  to  just  what  effect  each 
dispatch  will  have  back  home.  Due  consideration  is  given 
to  the  possible  reaction  on  democrats,  pacifists,  and 
prohibitionists. 

Despite  restrictions  on  reference  to  morals,  customs, 
and  choice  of  language,  there  appeared  in  American 
newspapers  throughout  the  war  enough  stories  reflecting 
upon  the  conduce  of  the  soldiers  to  plague  continuously 
the  military  commanders  who  hadn’t  crossed  the  Atlantic 
on  religious,  social,  or  educational  missions. 

Correspondents  were  eminently  correct  in  their  surmise 
that  there  was  moral  and  social  censorship- — albeit  not 
wholly  effective.  Also  as  evidenced  by  the  incorporation 
into  the  censorship  code  a  provision  that  no  information 
might  be  given  to  the  public  which  injured  morale  “at 
home,  or  among  our  Allies”  or  embarrassed  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  in  neutral  countries,  diplomatic  and 
political  censorship  was  definitely  intended. 

No  regulation  lias  been  discovered  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  the  existence  of  the  “financial”  censorship  mentioned 
by  Wythe  Williams.  There  are  those  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  a  drastic  prohibition  of  reference  to  inter¬ 
allied  military  financial  transactions,  real  or  imaginary, 
might  have  proved  exceedingly  beneficial,  if  only  to  curb 
circulation  of  that  humorously  ridiculous  story,  which 
originated  in  France  and  spread  rapidly  throughout  the 
United  States  (where  it  is  still  fervently  believed  by 
many)  that  the  thrifty  Gaul  exacted  from  his  Yankee 
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visitor  a  daily  rental  charge  for  use  of  the  front  line 
trendies. 


Well-nigh  all-embracing  wn  the  A.E.F.  censorship, 
even  as  the  conflict  which  raged  from  1914  to  1918  was 
an  all-indusivc  affair  with  the  total  manpower  and  the 
complete  resources  of  one  group  of  combatant  nations 
pitted  against  those  of  the  group  which  held  forth  on  the 
other  side  of  no-man’s-land. 

Cheerfully  to  others  is  left  die  task  of  determining 
where,  under  such  war-time  circumstances,  censorship- 
dovetailing  as  it  does  widi  publicity,  propaganda,  and 
"camouflage" — should  begin  and  where  it  should  end. 


bing.  Raymond  Tompkins,  in  American  Merenry,  |une. 
1928,  dissects  these  unlrappy  wicldcrs  of  the  blue  perei 
in  this  fashion: 


You  might  fuse  thought  that  old  newspipo  mm 
would  have  let  the  news  take  its  course,  so  long  as  it 
was  truthful  and  accurate,  but  you  would  have  been 
wrong,  just  as  a  civilian  in  a  new  uniform  becomes  the 
hard-boiicdest  of  soldiers,  so  many  of  the  old  news¬ 
paper  men  dolled  up  in  O.D's  and  Sam  Browne  belts 
became  perhaps  the  toughest  censors  ever  known  in  mili¬ 
tary  history.  .  .  .  The  correspondents  would  have  takcu 
this  treatment  more  kindly  from  the  soldiers  born  and 
bred,  but  they  looked  at  it.  coming  from  old  newspapra 
men  in  soldiers'  dud*,  as  the  work  of  traitors. 


The  Sinning  Censors 

Criticism  by  no  means  confined  itself  to  rhe  wall 
erected  by  censorship  to  withstand  the  onslaughts  of  die 
news-hounds.'  ITinse  within  the  wall — censorship  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  other  military  individuals  who  direedy,  in¬ 
directly,  or  even  remotely  had  anything  to  do  with  con¬ 
trol  of  the  sources  of  news — were  die  ob(ccr  of  many  a 
correspondent's  assault. 

Wythe  Williams,  to  refer  again  to  Iris  "The  81ns  of 
rhr  Ce  nsor,”  stated: 

Throughout  the  line  regiments,  and  in  all  the  services, 
strict  orders  have  come  from  the  staff  not  to  talk  10  cor¬ 
respondents  A  correspondent  visiting  the  army  gets  the 
conviction  that  the  officers’  first  feeling  concerning  him 
is  fear.  They  think  they  mar  say  something  that  will 
get  them  in  wrong"  with  the  staff  They  have  fear 
where  they  ought  to  have  confidence. 

In  unintentional  rebuttal  Raymond  Tompkins,  in  his 
New*  From  the  Front,  reported  that  the  correspondents 
were  "welcomed,  fed.  regaled  with  anecdotes,  and  loaded 
down  with  news  wherever  they  went,  from  a  corps  head¬ 
quarters  to  an  infantry  barralion  dug-out.  There  was  no 
army  rule  against  giving  them  news.  But  die  rules  about 
writing  ir  scarcely  more  tlun  permitted  them  to  put  down 
the  date,  die  weather,  their  best  regards,  and  their 
names.” 

Norman  Draper  sides  with  Raymond  Tompkins,  writ¬ 
ing: 

1  never  found  any  officer  in  a  position  to  know  what 
was  going  on  who  would  not  talk  to  the  correspondents 
Of  course,  officers  of  lower  tank  were  in  a  position  to 
know  what  svis  going  on  only  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
and  to  some  of  them  this  "vicinity"  was  not  very  large. 
When  you  got  to  such  people  as  intelligence  officers, 
generals  of  division,  and  even  colonels,  you  could  find 
out  almost  anything  you  wanted  The  difficulty  was  in 
separating  what  could  be  used  as  news  and  what  could 
not  If  there  were  ever  any  orders  from  the  staff  that 
officers  of  the  line  regiments  should  not  talk  to  corres¬ 
pondents.  I  iscvct  heard  of  such  orders,  and  if  there 
were  any  such  orders,  I  never  saw  evidence  that  anybody 
who  knew  anything  worth  knowing  paid  any  attention 
to  them. 

Ir  would  appear  that  in  this  particular,  if  in  no  other, 
Wvthc  Williams  cried  in  his  criticism. 

"The  censors  themselves,  most  of  whom  were  newspaper 
men  by  civil  life  occupation,  came  in  for  a  goodly  drob- 


Corrcspondcnts  lamented  that  the  sinning  "old  news¬ 
paper  men  dolled  up  in  O.D's”  went  so  far  as  to  dun 
the  import  of  rheir  stories.  Wythe  Williams  complained 
in  Collier’s ,  January  1a,  1918.  that  he  had  had  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  stories  changed,  the  stvlc  changed,  and  tile  dis¬ 
patches  so  butchered  into  meaningless  and  disjointed 
sentences  that  lie  had  been  compelled  frequently  ro  order 
entire  stones  suppressed;  that  one  censor  obliterated  cer¬ 
tain  sentences  "because  I  think  they  do  nor  add  to  the 
value  of  the  dispatch." 

Either  these  atrocities  were  committed  prior  to  die 
issuance  in  1917  of  regulations  governing  changes  in  dis¬ 
patches  by  censors,  or  die  censors  concerned  sinfully  lud 
tailed  to  read  die  instruction*  which  stated: 

Under  no  circumstances  shall  correspondents  be  re¬ 
quired  to  write  or  make  any  statement  contrary  to  their 
opinions  or  inclinations  In  the  course  of  censorship, 
press  officers  shall  not  change  any  dispatch  or  article 
except  through  deletion,  and  correspondents,  unless  the 
occasion  be  unusual,  shall  he  allowed  to  see  rheir  dls- 
dispatchcs  and  articles  after  being  censored 

On  die  matter  of  changes  of  meaning  by  censors,  New¬ 
ton  C.  Parke,  war-rime  correspondent  with  General 
Pershing’s  forces,  writes  that  there  were  many  times  when 
censors  "slashed  our  material  which  in  die  minds  of  the 
more  reasonable  of  the  correspondents  and  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  could  not  possibly  have  given  information  to 
the  enemy,  simply  because  they  svere  burdened  by  one  of 
those  set  rules.  There  was  nothing  else  they  could  do. 

Parke  adds,  however,  that  he  does  not  agree  that  stories 
were  ever  so  butchered  that  thetr  meaning  was  distorted. 
"We  had  with  us  one  or  two  young  men  who  teginied 
the  war  as  just  a  big  crime  story  and  couldn't  understand 
what  right  a  censor  had  to  cut  their  stuff  any  more  than 
a  police  captain.” 

On  the  same  subject.  Norman  Draper  sates: 

I  never  had  a  dispatch  so  altered  as  ro  change  the 
meaning  of  what  1  was  trying  to  write  .  .  A  number 
of  my  dispatches  in  the  early  days  of  American  partici 
potion  w«e  cut  by  censors,  and  the  censors  should  have 
cut  them.  At  the  time  I  had  not  had  enough  experience 
with  that  particular  job  to  know  what  I  should  and 
should  not  write.  This  knowledge  came  quite  rapidly, 
howes-er,  and  1  used  to  go  along  for  many  months  with¬ 
out  having  a  word  deleted 

In  The  Bellman.  September  at.  1918.  James  Melvin 
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Lee  expressed  the  opinion  that  just  criticism  could  he 
made  of  the  ruling. 

Nothing  should  appear  in  any  part  of  the  published 
portion  of  a  censored  article  or  other  press  matter  to 
indicate  that  words  or  passages  have  been  cut  out  or 
otherwise  censored.  The  interests  of  the  press,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  country,  will  be  served  by  reticence  in 
publishing  statements  reminding  the  public  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  press  censorship. 

Correspondents  should  be  permitted  to  indicate  dele¬ 
tions,  contended  Lee.  That  would  tend  to  keep  self-im¬ 
portant  “old  newspaper  men”  in  their  place. 

American  censors,  unlike  the  British  and  French  press 
officers,  did  not  forewarn  correspondents  of  events  of 
public  interest,  declared  Reginald  W.  Kauffman  in  an 
article  in  The  North  American  Review,  December,  1918. 

Judging  from  a  story  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  on  January  10,  1932,  the  late  Bozeman 
Bulger  was  hardly  in  accord  with  Kauffman.  Bulger 
wrote  in  part: 

The  amazement  of  our  allies  was  intensified  when 
General  Nolan  decided  that  he  could  trust  the  corres¬ 
pondents  with  advance  information  of  coming  military 
operations.  He  wisely  concluded  that  correspondents, 
understanding  the  plans  in  advance,  would  be  able  to 
give  a  more  comprehensive  report  of  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished  to  the  people  back  home.  That  an  American 
writer  would  betray  such  a  confidence  was  unthinkable. 
The  idea  worked  so  beautifully  on  the  first  attempt  that 
thereafter  a  staff  officer  was  detailed — frequently  Gen¬ 
eral  Nolan  detailed  himself — to  call  the  newspaper  men 
into  conference  in  advance  of  each  big  operation  and 
make  clear  to  them  what  was  being  attempted. 

Correspondents  leveled  other  scornful  fingers  at  the 
censors.  They  were  inconsistent,  vacillating.  They  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  interpretations  of  censorship  regulations. 
The  censors  were  “detectives,”  part  and  parcel  of  the 
army's  “Secret  Service”  asserted  Reginald  Kauffman. 
They  were  a  bad  lot,  any  way  one  might  look  at  them. 

Censorship  being  an  art  rather  than  a  science,  incon¬ 
sistencies  were  bound  to  occur,  as  were  differences  of 
interpretation  of  rules.  Wrote  General  Pershing  on  this 
subject  in  My  Experiences  in  the  World  War: 

The  rules  of  censorship  were  prescribed  in  consider¬ 
able  detail,  but  they  were  not  always  wisely  applied,  as 
no  two  censors  ever  construed  them  alike.  In  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side,  the  censor  often  times  eliminated 
trom  press  dispatches  and  personal  correspondence  in¬ 
formation  that  was  harmless,  but  in  the  main,  few  errors 
were  made. 

Thankless  was  the  cask,  unhappy  the  lot,  of  the  censor. 
On  the  one  hand  was  the  correspondent  clamoring  for 
news  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  paper.  Writes  Raymond 
Tompkins: 

Many  a  managing  editor's  idea  of  a  most  efficient  war 
correspondent  was  one  who  told,  or  tried  to  tell  the 
censor  to  go  to  hell.  So  unbending  a  disciple  of  a  free 
press  regarded  any  compromise  with  a  censor  as  stulti¬ 
fication. 

On  the  other  hand  were  those  of  the  military  whose 
experiences  in,  or  recollections  of.  the  newspaper  revels  of 


tire  Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars  were  not  such  as  to 
promote  any  great  confidence  in  the  trustworthiness  or 
reliability  of  the  press  as  a  whole. 

To  Mark  S.  Watson  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  during  the 
World  War  executive  officer  of  the  censorship  section  at 
General  Headquarters  in  France,  has  been  attributed  the 
statement  that  the  war-time  censor’s  task  is  inherently 
impossible. 

Asked  to  comment  on  this  theory,  Watson  wrote: 

I  think  it  is  true  that  there  has  always  been  conflict 
between  an  army  in  the  field  and  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  at  home  over  the  amount  of  precise  information 
which  the  army  allows  to  be  sent  by  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  operating  in  the  army  area.  Obviously  the 
field  command  is  interested  primarily,  and  at  times  ex¬ 
clusively,  in  the  purely  military  mission.  There  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mander  to  consider  the  debatable  question  of  whether 
morale  at  home  is  going  to  be  aided  by  identification 
of  the  divisions  engaged  in  a  particular  action.  The  cor¬ 
respondents,  particularly  those  who  themselves  have  had 
no  military  experience,  are  likely  to  be  unreasonable  in 
their  desire  for  more  complete  detail  than  the  military 
head  regards  as  safe. 

“The  Touches  of  Sweet  Harmony” 

Now  “the  story  must  be  told”  that  harmony  did  not 
always  reign  in  the  ranks  of  the  publicists  when  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy— the  censor — temporarily  absented  himself. 
Originally  the  “accredited”  correspondent— he  who  re¬ 
mained  permanently  with  the  army  in  the  field — was 
given  the  unusual  distinction  of  strapping  himself  up  in 
a  Sam  Browne  belt.  “Discrimination,”  protested  the 
visiting  writer,  who  came  to  France  for  the  purpose  of 
making  short  trips  to  the  battle  area  in  order  to  write 
special  newspaper  or  magazine  articles. 

This  momentous  war-time  problem  finally  was  ad¬ 
justed  by  affording  both  the  “accredited”  and  the  “visit¬ 
ing”  newsman  the  privilege  of  wearing,  after  buying, 
that  coveted  article  of  military  adornment — much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  common  soldiery  who  at  dawn  and  dusk 
were  wont  to  proffer  well-meant  but  erroneous  salutes 
which  were  acknowledged  by  broad  grins  on  the  part 
of  the  “blankety-blank  pen-pushers.” 

Many  of  the  accredited  correspondents  remained  con¬ 
tinuously  jn  the  field  with  the  troops;  others,  during 
periods  of  comparative  front-line  inactivity,  scurried  off 
to  “civilization”- — invariably  Parisian  civilization.  Tire 
lilies  who  remained  in  the  field  strenuously  objected  to 
the  equality  of  filing  and  transmission  privileges  given  the 
vacationers  when  the  big  guns  roared,  troops  advanced, 
and  news  was  “hot.” 

The  protestants  protested  in  vam.  The  press  officer 
could  see  no  solution  to  this  weighty  question  except  to 
require  that  all  accredited  writers  remain  with  the  troops 
— and  that  would  have  caused  even  more  friction. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  scoops.  Acting  in  good 
faith,  two  correspondents  accompanied  the  first  group  of 
American  troops  upon  their  entry  into  the  trenches  where 
thev  composed  glowing  accounts  of  the  occasion.  Because 
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of  objection  on  the  part  of  the  French  military  com- 
mamler  of  the  area,  the  other  writer*  failed  to  teach  the 


maniler  of  the  area,  the  other  writer*  failed  to  teach  tire 
front  line*.  These  objected  decidedly  to  die  cabling  of 
die  dispatches  of  the  two  fortunate?  and  "met  in  a  door¬ 
way  at  Einvillc  and  signed  a  unanimous  rainsoaked  de¬ 
mand  that  the  two  be  extracted  from  the  front."  The 
press  officer  decided  with  die  majority.  The  two  writers 
who  had  reached  the  trenches  were  extracted  from  die 
front,  foaming  at  the  mouth.  The  report  of  the  incident 
stated  that  one  result  was  "much  irritation  and  friction." 
Later  there  were  intentional  attempts  to  obtain  scoops 
which  likewise  caused  "much  irritation"  in  the  ranks  of 
the  writers. 

Frederick  Palmer,  relating  in  Editor  and  Publisher, 
that  at  press  headquarters  an  expert  newspaper  man  dc 
voted  his  entire  time  to  compiling  information  and  path 
cting  clues  to  news  for  die  corresjiondcnts,  stated: 

Naturally  each  feature"  writer  thinks  that  he  should 
have  the  results  of  this  officer's  work  while  the  press 
association  men  think  that  if  the  "special*"  were  true 
patriots  they  would  go  home  and  leave  the  field  to  die 
press  association  men  As  for  the  magazine  men  and 
bookwriters  and  artists  die)-  can  see  no  reason  why  die 
army  should  ever  give  out  any  news. 

"The  touches  of  sweet  harmony!" 

PlIHl  K.-ITY  VtHSUS  CtTNSOKSHIP 
Messrs.  Wythe  Williams,  Reginald  Kauffman,  and 
Hevwood  Broun  were  the  three  most  virulent  critics  of 
die  press  censorship  exercised  in  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forres.  They  were  unanimous  in  their  contention 
that  the  only  solution  for  the  troubles  which  beset  the 
war  correspondents  was  die  "demilitarization"  of  the  cen¬ 
sorship  and  censorship  personnel 

In  his  article.  'The  Sin*  of  the  Censor.”  Williams 
maintained  that  the  military  authorities  had  no  proper 
comprehension  of  the  part  public  opinion  should  ptav  in 
bringing  victory;  that  the  American  censorship  stood 
"only  for  the  muzzle." 

The  army  and  the  Gos-emment.  Williams  granted,  had 
tried  to  nuke  the  censorship  a  success  by  bringing  in 
civilians  with  newspaper  experience  to  act  as  censors,  but 
as  such  these  "old  newspaper  men"  were  out  of  their 
element,  possessing  no  real  power.  "They  are  onlv  a  go- 
herwern  from  a  staff  that  does  not  understand  to  a  press 
that  is  not  understood." 

Create  in  France  a  war-publicity  bureau,  demanded 
Williams,  similar  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  which  functioned  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  bureau 
should  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  press  wirh  full  power 
and  be  responsible  to  the  President  alone.  The  head  of 
the  bureau  should  be  advised  by  the  military  authorities 
and  in  turn  they  should  take  die  advice  of  a  man  who 
understood  the  piblic  psychology  rather  than  the  mere 
mechanics  of  war.  The  General  Staff  should  report  to 
the  bureau  and  leave  to  it  die  handling  of  all  news,  even 
that  contained  in  the  official  communique 

Reginald  Kauffman  offered  his  solution  in  the  North 
American  Review  of  December,  iqiS- 
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Either  the  correspondent  should  be  militarized,  m  | 
which  ease  lie  becomes  definitely  the  lpologist  of  the  I 
War  Department  and  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Intelligence  I 
Section,  whidi  is  to  *ay  the  Sestet  Service;  or  else  he  * 
should  be  restored  to  his  civil  rights,  in  whidi  cate  he 
would  retain  his  proper  position  as  the  link  between 
their  sons  and  husbands  an.)  sweethearts  abroad  and  tire 
American  people  at  home  Either  the  censor*  sliould 
themselves  alone  be  entrusted  with  the  writing  of  new* 
and  the  suppression  of  all  that  their  masters  fear  to  have 
made  public,  ever)-  correspondent  being  dismissed,  or 
else  the  sole  effective  reform  should  be  effected.  .  .  .  I 
It  is  simply  that  the  censorship  be  composed  of  educated 
civilians  under  a  civilian  head  not  answerable  to  any 
defective,  general,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  to  Congress 

To  Congress?  Ten  months  before.  Wythe  Williams 
had  recommended  that  die  civilian  head  of  the  proposed 
war-publicity  bureau  be  responsible  to  the  President 
alone.  In  die  intervening  months,  however,  Geoegr 
Creel's  Committee  on  Publ  ic  Information,  responsible  to 
the  President,  had  been  operating  on  a  grand  scab  m 
the  United  States. 

For  even-  word  of  criticism  directed  against  the  censor¬ 
ship  imposed  in  France,  ten  editorials  thundered  agaimt 
the  alleged  iniquities  of  Gcotge  Creel's  publicity  bureau, 
in  Washington.  Herein  might  lie  the  reason  for  Kauff¬ 
man's  belief  that  the  civilian  head  of  censorship  with  hi* 
"educated  civilians"  should  lx-  responsible,  not  to  the 
President,  blit  to  Congress. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  former  war  coticspondcnis  u> 
die  demilitarization  of  censorship  -to  the  substinirion  of 
publicity  for  censorship? 

"War  widiout  censorship  and  propaganda  i*  conceiv** 
blc  only  between  Utopia  and  Elyria."  holds  the  author 
of  Without  Censor.  Thomas  johnson. 

"Freedom  of  the  news  about  the  army  in  the  field 
would  be  equivalent  to  laying  your  cards  on  the  table 
while  your  opponent  did  not  show  his.  the  points  in  the 
game  being  the  live*  of  men."  was  the  opinion  expressed 
bv  Fredenck  Palmer  in  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Writes  Newton  C.  Parke,  now  cable  editor  in  New 
York  City  for  the  International  News  Service  ami  during 
rhe  war  a  correspondent  in  France: 

Neither  do  !  agree  with  Williams'  proposal  for  » 
kind  of  committee  on  public  information  as  a  substitute 
for  the  censor*  to  report  to,  or  to  be  responsible  to,  the 
President  alone  and  not  to  the  commanding  general 
The  evil*  of  that  should  be  perfectly  plain  to  anyone, 
particularly  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  not  too  popular 
war  and  the  President  was  inclined  to  be  a  weak  fellow, 
easily  influenced  by  politicians  and  powerful  newspaper* 

In  the  last  resort  the  General  Staff  ar  Washington  and 
’  the  commanding  general  in  the  field  should  uy  what  was 
and  what  was  not  information  of  value  to  rbe  enemy 
Something  of  that  kind  might  work  out  in  a  war  with  a 
second-  or  third-class  power,  not  in  a  war  where  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  country  actually  was  at  stake 

What  of  thf  Future? 


In  the  event  of  another  national  emergency  involving 
military-  operations  on  a  large  scale,  wherein  might  the 
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American  military  censorship  be  improved  over  that  of 
1517-18? 

Newton  C.  Parke  states  that  no  attention  whatsoever 
was  paid  to  the  training  of  censors  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces;  that  not  for  a  moment 
would  General  Pershing  have  considered  sending  combat 
troops  into  action  without  having  them  undergo  pre¬ 
liminary  training  with  British  and  French  units.  There 
was  no  disposition,  however,  to  have  censors  similarly 
trained  by  having  them  spend  a  few  weeks  at  the  British 
press  headquarters. 

“The  natural  result  of  this,”  Parke  writes,  “was  that 
General  Headquarters  could  not  depend  upon  the  censors 
to  exercise  judgment,  for  they  had  none,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  set  down  hard  and  fast  rules  that  might  apply 
tn  thirty  cases  and  be  perfectly  ridiculous  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  seventy  out  of  a  hundred.”  He  points  out  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  with  the  British  forces,  on  the  other  hand, 
returned  from  the  front  with  a  story  that  had  been  passed 
on  “not  according  to  a  set  string  of  regulations  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  of  a  trained  officer.” 

From  Parke’s  criticism  we  may  gather,  then,  that  a 
system  of  training  for  censorship  personnel  would  hold 
some  promise  for  the  betterment  of  military  censorship. 


Raymond  Tompkins  writes: 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  foolish  censorship  rules  were 
made,  and  I  think  that  the  army  sort  of  blundered  its 
way  along,  without  a  guide  in  the  world,  learning  what 
to  do  about  censorship  after  bitter  trial  and  error.  But 
I  also  think  a  few  great  liberal  reporters  with  their  heads 
full  of  mush  about  the  God-given  rights  of  a  free  press 
to  come  champing  in  to  report  a  war  as  thought  it  were 
an  open  meeting  of  a  Democratic  National  Convention, 
deserve  being  booted  out  with  great  6:1  at. 


Parke  also  bas  a  few  words  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
war  correspondent  personnel.  He  writes: 

The  newspapers  and  press  associations  could  help  by 
picking  their  men  carefully.  Of  course,  previous  exper¬ 
ience  with  the  army  is  a  great  aid,  but  one  does  nob  have 
to  be  a  great  military  strategist  to  be  a  good  war  corres¬ 
pondent — it  is  no  job  catching  on  in  a  few  months. 
What  I  mean  is  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  men.  Not  that  I  would  select  only 
prohibitionists  and  Sunday-school  workers,  but  1  would 
give  some  thought  to  see  that  the  quarrelsome,  trouble¬ 
making  type  were  eliminated.  A  correspondents’  mess  is 
a  yery  small  affair,  and  one  or  two  bad  ones  can  stir 
up  a  row  that  reflects  upon  the  whole  corps. 

So  the  newspapers  and  press  associations,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  might  contribute  a  potent  mite  toward  the  desired 
improvement. 

What  have  those  of  tire  military  to  offer? 

Colonel  Walter  C.  Sweeney,  in  his  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence — A  New  Weapon  in  War,  states: 

The  news  specialist  and  the  military  specialist  must 
each  have  become  such  by  years  of  study  of  his  particu¬ 
lar  specialty.  The  ideal  censor  would  be  the  one  who 
best  combine  the  qualities  of  the  two.  To  secure  the 
ideal  type  is  seldom  possible.  Hie  next  best  thing  then 
is  to  find  specialists  in  news  and  give  them  a  course  in 


training  in  methods  of  gathering  Intelligence,  and  to  find 
specialists  in  military  matters  and  give  them  some  smat¬ 
tering  of  news  values.  Having  done  what  is  possible  to 
secure  a  balance  in  the  qualities  of  the  censors,  it  is  then 
essential  before  sending  them  to  their  censorship  duties 
to  impress  upon  them  that  they  must  do  their  censor¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  certain  established  principles 
and  not  by  rules  alone. 

Certain  established  principles?  Major  General  Johnson 
Hagood  suggests  an  interesting  censorship  principle.  Gen¬ 
eral  Hagood  writes: 

My  opinion  is  that  censorship  in  war  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  like  censorship  in  peace.  No  big  business  gives 
out  its  trade  secrets,  nor  gives  out  information  in  ad¬ 
vance  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  its  competitors.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  restriction  upon  publicity  given  to 
its  accomplishments.  I  feel  that  the  censorship  exercised 
by  America  during  the  World  War  really  did  more  harm 
to  our  cause  than  any  good  which  we  derived  from  it. 

It  killed  for  all  time  public  interest  in  America’s  great¬ 
est  accomplishment  under  arms. 

Given  a  corps  of  trained  censors  and  a  corps  of  cor¬ 
respondents  free  from  those  with  “heads  full  of  mush 
about  the  God-given  rights  of  a  free  press,”  one  might 
conceive  of  a  censorship  operating  successfully  with  but 
one  guiding  principle— -with  but  one  rule  or  regulation: 

No  military  secrets  will  be  given  out,  nor  will  any 
information  be  published  which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
the  enemy.  There  will  be  no  restriction  on  publicity 
given  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  army. 

In  censorship  matters,  however,  is  it  possible  to  figure 
on  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  past?  Frederick  Palmer 
writes:  “I  should  say  that  no  person  has  a  wider  experi¬ 
ence  of  practical  censorship  or  holds  sounder  views  on  the 
subject  than  Mark  Watson  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.” 

Mark  Watson’s  views  follow: 

In  this  changing  world,  conditions  of  censorship  are 
changing  constantly.  The  radio,  the  telephone,  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  a  host  of  chemical  marvels  have  developed 
in  our  own  lifetime,  and  as  all  of  these  are  possible 
tools  of  communication  we  cannot  establish  regulations 
identical  with  the  most  liberal  or  the  most  cautious  of 
regulations  which  prevailed  a  generation  ago,  any  more 
than  army  supplies  are  comparable  with  those  of  the 
Civil  War.  Between  1917  and  1918  there  was  enormous 
progress  in  the  direction  of  flexibility  of  censorship. 
This  was  due  partly  to  our  learning  more  about  war¬ 
fare,  partly  to  the  changing  military  situation,  and 
partly  to  the  improvement  in  our  censorship  personnel. 

.  .  .  Just  before  the  section  broke  up  we  devised  a 
model  genera!  order  based  upon  our  experience  in  1917, 
1918,  and  1919.  Believe  me,  it  was  an  ideal  censorship 
code  for  1919 — and  in  1932  is  no  doubt  completely  out 
of  date.  I  know  of  no  possible  way  to  escape  such  a 
situation,  for  the  world,  fortunately,  is  always  changing 
and  the  change  in  censorship  requirements  is  as  swift 
and  incalculable  as  the  change  in  military  strategy  itself. 

Frederick  Palmer,  ace  among  American  war  corres¬ 
pondents  and  first  press  officer  of  the  American  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Forces,  holds: 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  fair  censor¬ 
ship;  that  is,  no  errorless  censorship. 


Interbattery  Communication  by  Radio 

By  Major  Morris  E.  Conable,  C.A.C. 


Y  ]|  CABLES  of  organization  do  not  provide  for  radio 
I  operating  personnel  except  in  the  Headquarters 
--L  Detachment  or  Battery,  and  then  only  one  radio 
sergeant  and  one  private;  nor  do  equipment  tables  pro¬ 
vide  for  radio  equipment  in  the  various  organizations  ex¬ 
cept  one  radio  set,  type  SCR  136,  for  the  battalion  or 
regimental  headquarters. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  three  firing  batteries  of  the 
248th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion  are  widely  separated  as 
to  their  home  stations  and  closer  liaison  was  desired  than 
could  be  effected  by  mad,  and  also  to  avoid  the  expense 
involved  by  communication  through  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  telegraph  or  telephone,  it  was  thought  feasible 
to  establish  an  intra-battalion  radio  net  using  licensed 
amateur  equipment  and  operators  in  the  various  cities. 
This  is  now  an  accomplished  project  which  is  due  to  the 
interest,  hard  work  and  some  personal  expense  of  Captain 
Fred  A.  Stocking,  Sr.,  Signal  Corps  Reserve,  who  has 
maintained  close  contact  with  the  battalion  for  many 
years,  the  sergeant-instructor  of  the  unit,  Staff  Sergeant 
Thomas  Stafford,  and  members  of  the  several  batteries, 
headquarters  detachment  and  some  non-members  who 
hold  amateur  licenses  and  operate  their  own  stations. 
Now  that  the  system  is  operating  successfully  and  on  a 
regular  schedule  Captain  Stocking  was  asked  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  methods  used  and  the  traffic  handled.  His 
report  follows: 

The  248th  Coast  Artillery  Battalion  (HD) ,  Wash¬ 
ington  National  Guard,  has  established  a  radio  com¬ 
munication  net  for  the  handling  of  messages  within  the 
battalion  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  organization.  This 
net  is  composed  of  amateur  operators,  who  are  enlisted 
men  of  the  various  units  and  other  amateur  operators  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  and  equipment. 

These  stations  and  operators  are  regularly  licensed  ama¬ 
teurs  who  are  authorized  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  (after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination)  to 
carry  on  communications  within  the  radio  frequency- 
bands  allocated  to  amateurs. 

The  battalion  net  at  the  present  rime  consists  of  the 


Bn.  Hq.,  Olympia,  Wash.  (W7EZD) ;  Battery  A,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Wash.;  Battery  C,  Snohomish,  Wash.;  Amateur 
Station  WyYS,  Lacey,  Wash.;  Station  W7ECA,  Lacey, 
Wash.,  owned  and  operated  by  Henry  Gammell;  Station 
W7CIA,  Olympia,  Wash.,  owned  and  operated  by 
Gordon  Young;  Station  W7DHV,  Olympia,  Wash., 
owned  and  operated  by  Graydon  Young;  Station  W7A- 
PU,  Snohomish,  Wash.,  owned  and  operated  by  B. 
Vanderhyde;  Station  W7SJ,  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  owned 
and  operated  by  R.  Heady. 

The  services  of  the  above  stations  during  the  1935  en¬ 
campment  of  the  battalion  at  Fort  Worden,  Wash.,  were 
excellent,  highly  commendable  and  of  great  value  to  the 
battalion  personnel.  During  thts  field  training  period 
daily  schedules  were  maintained  between  Fort  Worden, 
Aberdeen,  Snohomish,  Olympia,  and  Lacey,  Wash.  A 
total  of  608  messages  were  handled  and  6,146  words  of 
press  news  were  transmitted,  bringing  the  grand  total  to 
814  messages. 

Early  in  1935,  a  station  at  Olympia  was  licensed  and 
authorized  to  Major  Edw.  C.  Dohm,  the  battalion  com¬ 
mander,  at  which  time  the  plans  for  the  foregoing  were 
formulated.  Since  then  the  equipment  at  the  battalion 
headquarters  has  been  remodeled  and  enlarged,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  work  being  done  by  Staff  Sergeant  Thomas 
Stafford,  and  Private  Blaine  B.  Menth,  Radioman,  1st 
Class.  The  equipment  now  includes  a  Gross  CB  23 
transmitter  which  operates  both  radio-telegraph  and  radio¬ 
telephone,  at  present  operating  on  a  frequency  hand  of 
3943  KC  and  3550  KC  for  voice  and  code,  but  is  adapta¬ 
ble  to  operate  on  20,  40,  75,  80  and  160  meter  bands. 
This  equipment  is  the  personal  property  of  Sergeant 
Stafford.  The  receiver  is  a  Patterson  PR-10  all  wave  re¬ 
ceiver.  Communication  can  be  carried  on  successfully 
with  the  East  Coast  stations,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Alaska. 

This  communication  net  has  proved  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  to  the  command  as  well  as  to  the  individuals,  and 
will  be  of  infinite  value  In  the  event  of  mobilization  of 
the  unit  for  either  national  or  local  service. 
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Virile,  hardy  men  resent  the  intervention  in  their  affairs  of  sofUmuscled  peddlers 
of  platitudes.  So  do  nations  hold  in  light  esteem  the  advice  of  governments  which 
lack  the  material  power  to  make  their  words  stand  up. — Anonymous. 


Death!  Then  What? 


By  Captain  J.  H.  Doherty 
Finance  Department 

THERE  is  a  saying  in  die  Army  that  “time,  tide  and 
army  transports  wait  for  no  man,  and  for  darn  few 
women.”  Be  that  as  it  may.  Death,  frequently 
symbolized  by  a  cadaverous  long-whiskered  old  gentle¬ 
man  carrying  a  scythe,  misses  no  one,  and  is  so  incon¬ 
siderate  as  to  call  at  inopportune  times  and  frequently 
when  the  individual  is  least  prepared  for  his  reception. 
Death  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  subject  to  contemplate 
or  talk  about.  So  seldom  is  it  discussed  that  the  members 
of  the  deceased’s  family  ate  usually  left  without  sufficient 
information  to  make  a  prompt  and  efficient  settlement  of 
his  estate. 

When  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  dies,  the  widow  is 
usually  in  a  highly  emotional  state  at  the  very  time  when 
all  her  faculties  are  needed  to  initiate  action  to  secure  all 
the  rights  and  benefits  to  which  she  is  entitled.  The  in¬ 
formation  furnished  here  has  been  compiled  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  help  to  smooth  out  some  of  the  rough 
places  and  furnish  a  ready  reference  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  needed. 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  granting  of 
pensions  and  other  allowances  change  so  frequently  that 
some  details  of  this  paper  may  be  out  of  date  by  the  time 
it  is  published.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  keep  up-to-date  data  where  their  families  will 
find  them  in  emergency,  or  arrange  with  a  dependable 
agency  to  look  after  these  things. 

Each  of  the  24  subjects  briefly  discussed  here  should  be 
carefully  read  by  all  those  who  desire,  while  still  living, 
to  do  what  they  can  to  iighten  the  burden  thrown  upon 
die  widow.  It  is  most  important  that  somewhere  each 
officer  and  enlisted  man  should  have  a  complete,  up-to- 
date,  file  containing  his  last  will  and  testament,  his  in¬ 
surance  policies,  records  oE  stocks  and  bonds,  deeds  to 
real  estate,  original  marriage  and  birth  certificates,  a  brief 
statement  of  his  desires  for  burial,  a  copy  of  his  last  in¬ 
come  tax  return,  and  other  important  records.  In  the 
event  that  a  man  or  his  wife  has  been  married  previously, 
there  should  be  a  record  of  the  death  or  legal  divorce  of 
the  former  spouse.  Affirmative  proof  must  be  established 
that  widows  or  other  dependents  claiming  a  pension  are 
legitimately  entitled  to  it. 

We  frequently  hear  the  assertion  that  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  hard-hearted  and  so  bound  up  in  red  tape 
that  processing  claims  is  slowed  down  by  what  appear  to 
be  unnecessary  and  sometimes  impertinent  calls  for  ad¬ 
ditional  information  regarding  the  widow’s  rights;  actual 
experience  has  shown  that  these  things  are  necessary  in 
order  that  the  Government’s  interest  may  properly  be 
safeguarded.  Widows  must  realize  that  they  are  claiming 
a  pension  from  the  Government  (the  Government  is 
claiming  nothing  from  them)  and  that  thev  must  prove 


Undertakers  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  secure  as  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  an  order  as  possible. 

to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  compensation.  This  fact  should  be  kept  in 
mind:  a  widow  may  be  paid  insurance,  adjusted  compen¬ 
sation,  etc.,  for  one  or  more  husbands,  but  she  is  restricted 
in  her  pension  rights  to  her  last  husband. 

A  specimen  of  a  last  will  and  testament  is  contained 
in  paragraph  23;  this  may  be  modified  to  suit  individual 
circumstances. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  names  and  numbers  of 
forms  have  not  been  stated  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
frequently  changed;  however,  the  basic  principle  involved 
is  stated  in  each  title.  Readers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
whenever  the  words  “wife”  or  “widow”  are  used  the  in¬ 
structions  or  suggestions  apply  equally  as  well  to  “other 
dependents.” 

SECTION  II 

1 .  BURIAL  PLOT.  In  the  event  the  deceased  owned 
a  burial  plot  in  a  civilian  cemetery,  his  wife  should  have 
knowledge  of  that  fact  and  information  as  to  its  location. 
A  written  statement  of  the  deceased  should  also  exist 
concerning  his  desires  as  to  where  his  remains  shall  rest. 
In  the  event  that  the  deceased  desired  burial  in  a  federal 
cemetery,  such  as  Arlington,  that  fact  should  be  known 
to  his  widow.  This  is  a  question  of  immediate  concern 
when  death  occurs  and  should  be  definitely  settled  prior 
to  that  time.  If  the  remains  are  to  be  interred  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  the  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cer,  Washington  Quartermaster  Depot,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  stating  the  number  in  the 
funeral  party,  the  date  and  hour  of  arrival  of  the  train 
upon  which  the  remains  will  reach  Washington,  and 
whether  interment  is  to  be  made  immediately  or  the  re¬ 
mains  are  to  be  placed  in  a  vault  pending  further  arrange¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  expense  attached  to  the  services 
furnished  in  Washington.  Another  matter  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  that  the  Government  furnishes  a  headstone  for 
the  grave.  These  stones  are  of  regulation  design  and  size 
(yyz-xi'i  yjf')  the  upper  24  inches  being  above  ground 
when  in  place.  Should  the  widow  decide  to  have  a  me¬ 
morial  more  elaborate  than  that  furnished  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  design,  if  it  is  to  be  erected,  in  a  federal 
cemetery,  must  be  approved  by  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  the  cost  must  be  paid  by  her. 

2.  DIRECTIONS  FOR  BURIAL.  Regardless  of 
where  the  death  of  military  personnel  on  active  duty  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  highly  important  that  The  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Army  be  notified  immediately,  staring  the  time  and 
date,  and  if  possible,  the  cause  of  death.  Army  regulations 
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require  that  Commanding  Offierrs  qotify  The  Adjutant 
General's  Office  by  radto,  cable  or  telegraph  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  an  officer  under  his  command.  This  u 
of  importance  to  the  Chief  of  Finance,  The  Adjutant 
General  and  to  the  Press  Relations  Section  of  the  General 
Staff.  If  death  occurs  on  an  army  post,  or  in  an  army 
hospital,  there  is  very  little  the  widow  is  required  to  do. 

All  Quartermasters  have  contracts  with  undertakers 
which  provide  that  else  remains  of  all  officers  and  enlisted 
men  shall  be  embalmed,  furnished  a  easker,  and  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  local  cemetery  or  to  the  train.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  reason  why.  when  such  contractors  are  avail¬ 
able.  they  should  not  be  informed  that  the  family  of  the 
deceased  wishes  the  funeral  and  equipment  exactly  as  re¬ 
quired  by  Government  contract  with  no  embellishments 
and  no  extra  expense.  If  interment  is  to  be  nude  at  a 
cemetery  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the  death 
occurred,  Army  Regulations  provide  that  tlte  remains  shall 
have  an  escort;  the  normal  arrangement  is  for  die  widow 
to  escort  the  remains,  and  as  such,  transportation  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  expense  is  authorized.  In  the  event  death  oc¬ 
curred  at  a  place  other  than  an  army  post,  after  notifying 
The  Adjutant  General,  die  widow  should  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  Quartermaster  who  will  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  arrangements  for  burial.  However,  if  death  occurs 
at  a  place  so  remote  from  an  army  post  that  it  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  to  secure  a  contract  undertaker,  the  widow  is  author¬ 
ized  to  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  the  remains  for 
burial,  including  a  suitable  casket.  The  cost  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  this  service  should  not  exceed  Sioo.oo.  When 
unusual  circumstances  justify  it  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral  will  approve  an  expenditure  of  not  to  exceed  $150.00. 
In  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  advisable  for  the  willow  to 
keep  a  memorandum  of  all  expenses  paid  by  her  in  order 
that  die  may  be  reimbursed.  It  is  pracrabic  to  have  the 
undertaker  submit  an  itemized  bill  direct  to  the  Quarter¬ 
master  General.  A  more  elaborate  casket  than  that  furn¬ 
ished  by  die  Government  may  be  ordered  but  the  added 
cost  over  and  above  die  contract  price  must  be  paid  by  the 
widow. 

Without  any  intent  to  speak  disparagingly  of  a  nec¬ 
essary  business,  it  should  be  realized  that  undertaken 
may  be  expected  to  secure  as  large  and  expensive  an  order 
as  possible.  Relatives  are  apt  to  feel  that  absence  of  pre¬ 
tentiousness  is  indicative  of  a  lack  of  respect.  These  two 
tendencies  can  cause  considerable  unnecessary  expense. 
Retired  officers  not  on  active  duty  arc  not  entitled  to 
burial  at  Government  expense  except  due  die  Veterans 
Administration  will  allow  $100.00  for  this  purpose  if  it 
can  be  affirmatively  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  the  deceased  was  a  veteran  of  a  war  and 
did  not  leave  an  estate  worth  more  than  $1x00.00.  De¬ 
ceased  retired  officers  ate  entitled  to  burial  in  Government 
Cemeteries. 

3.  SIX  MONTHS  GRATUITY  PAY.  The  widow 
of  every  army  officer  or  soldier  on  active  duty’,  whose  death 
is  not  a  result  of  his  own  misconduct,  is  enrided  to  a 
gratuity  payment  equal  to  six  months  pay.  Tlie  word 


"pay”  means  only  base,  longevity  and  flying  pay;  it  does  I 
not  include  rental  or  subsistence  allowance.  Payment  15  $ 
restricted  to  a  wife  or  minor  child  previously  designated  " 
by  die  officer  or  soldier.  (A.G.O.  form  41).  Payment  of 
this  gratuity,  other  than  to  a  wife  or  a  minor  child,  will 
be  made  only  when  the  dependency  can  be  affirmatively 
established,  and  where  such  person  has  been  designated 
by  the  deceased  as  his  beneficiary.  Practically  all  finance 
officers  have  a  supply  of  blank  forms  upon  which  din  * 
claim  may  be  made.  In  the  continental  United  States  the 
form  should  be  submitted  to  die  Finance  Officer.  U.S. 
A.,  Munitions  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  death 
occurs  in  an  overseas  possessions,  payment  may  be  made 
by  die  Department  Finance  Office:.  There  is  a  popular 
impression  rhar  the  six  months  gratuity  pay  is  intended  to 
cover  funeral  expenses.  Such  is  not  die  case. 

ARREARS  OF  PAY.  The  widow  is  also  entitled 
to  die  pay  and  allowances  earned  by  die  officer  or  soldier 
from  the  date  of  last  payment  to  and  including  the  date 
of  his  death.  This  payment  includes  base  and  longevity 
pay,  rental  and  subsistence  allowance,  flying  pay,  etc. 

A  blank  fotm  upon  which  to  set  forth  this  claim  may  be 
obtained  from  die  local  Finance  Officer.  The  actual  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  voucher  may  require  considerable  rime  as  it 
is  not  paid  by  army  authorities  and  must  be  submined  to 
the  General  Accountancy  Office.  Washington.  D.  C.,  for 
setdement.  Before  payment  is  made,  it  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  dut  the  officer  or  soldier  is  not  indebted  to  the 
United  States  or  its  instrumentalities.  The  widow  may 
hasten  the  settlement  of  this  claim  by  discharging  all  out¬ 
standing  financial  obligations  of  her  husband  to  Aimv 
agencies  such  as  post  exchange,  commissary,  etc. 

5.  ARMY  MUTUAL  AID  ASSOCIATION  IN 
SURANCF.  In  the  event  the  deceased  officer  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Army  Mutual  Aid  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  immediately  telegraphs  or  cables  $1,500  to  die 
beneficiary.  This  .payment  usually  is  made  the  tame  day 
the  report  of  death  reaches  the  War  Department.  It  is 
here  deemed  appropriate  to  state  that  the  Armv  Mutual 
Aid  Association  maintains  an  organization  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  which  is  able  to  render  great  assistance  to  widows  and 
odier  dependents  in  the  settlement  of  claims  for  pensions, 
bonus,  war  risk  innuance,  other  insurance,  etc.  In  the 
cases  diat  have  come  to  the  personal  attention  of  the 
writer,  the  widows  of  officers  who  carried  insurance  in  dir 
Army  Mutual  Aid  were  most  appreciative  of  the  courtesy 
and  service  rendered  bv  die  Association  in  the  settlement 
of  dicir  claims,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  state  that  the 
service  obtained  after  death  was  alone  worth  the  pre¬ 
miums  piaid. 

6.  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE.  The 
widow  should  consult  some  well-informed  agency*,  a 
lawyer,  or  the  local  Red  Cross  Representative,  for  advice 
as  to  die  proper  preparation  of  her  application  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  U.  S.  C  lovemment  insurance.  At  the  rime  the 
officer  or  soldier  took  out  die  insurance  he  designated  a 
beneficiary  to  whom  payment  was  to  be  made;  or.  during 
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the  life  of  the  policy  he  may  have  written  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  had  the  policy  endorsed  to  change 
die  beneficiary.  In  either  event  the  designated  beneficiary 
It  Ac  time  of  death  is  the  only  person  who  can  collect 
Government  insurance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any 
degree  of  dependency  in  order  to  secure  payment.  It 
frequently  happens  that  young  officers  take  out  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance,  designating  their  mother  as  the  bene- 
fidaiy-  Subsequently  these  officers  many,  but  neglect  to 
change  the  designation  of  beneficiary  from  the  mother  to 
dbe  wife.  If  death  occurs  the  wife  is  left  stranded  and 
payment  must  be  made  to  the  mother.  Keeping  the 
designation  of  a  beneficiary  up  to  date  is  a  detail  that 
Aould  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  here  deemed  appropriate 
tt  discuss  briefly  the  total  disability  benefits  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  insurance. 

Each  U.  S.  Government  life  insurance  policy  contains 
a  proviso  covering  total  permanent  disability  (permanent 
4s  distinguished  from  temporary) .  In  the  event  of  total 
permanent  disability,  the  Government  waives  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  further  premiums  and  pays  to  the  insured  $5.75 
per  month  as  long  as  the  insured  shall  live,  for  each 
$1,000.00  of  insurance  carried.  If  death  occurs  before 
240  payments  have  been  made,  the  balance  is  paid  in  one 
lump  sum  to  the  beneficiary.  For  a  small  additional  pre¬ 
mium  the  Government  will  endorse  any  policy  now  in 
force  to  include  a  total  disability  provision  (temporary) . 
This  was  authorized  by  Section  31 1  of  the  World  War 
Veterans  Act  of  1924,  as  amended  July  3,  1930.  With 
this  proviso  in  force,  any  policyholder  who  suffers  any 
impairment  of  mind  or  body,  which  continually  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  disabled  person  to  follow  any  sub¬ 
stantially  gainful  occupation,  will  be  paid  $5.75  per 
month  for  each  $1,000.00  of  insurance,  commencing  with 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  such  disability,  and 
continuing  during  the  time  of  total  disability.  Also,  pre¬ 
miums  on  the  policy  are  waived  and  the  face  value  of  the 
insurance  is  not  reduced  or  impaired  in  anv  manner  as  a 
result  of  the  total  disability. 

The  total  disability  payments  (temporary)  may  be 
concurrent  with,  or  independent  of,  the  total  permanent 
disability  provisions  already  contained  in  the  policy.  The 
cost  of  this  additional  protection  for  total  disability  is 
comparatively  small.  So  expensive  has  this  turned  out  to 
he  for  old-line  insurance  companies  that  practically  all 
have  ceased  writing  this  form  of  insurance.  Retirement 
from  the  Army  is  not  considered  sufficient  evidence  of 
disability,  and  many  officers  who  have  carried  disability 
insurance  with  the  Veterans  Administration  and  com¬ 
mercial  companies  have  been  much  surprised  to  learn  that 
abnormal  blood  pressure,  heart  disease,  kidney  trouble, 
certain  major  injuries  to  eyes,  limb  and  other  parts  of  the 
bodv  are  not  considered  permanently  and  totally  disabling 
by  either  the  Veterans  Administration  or  commercial  in¬ 
surance  companies.  Those  interested  in  securing  a  total 
disability  provision  attached  as  a  rider  to  their  Govern¬ 
ment  insurance  policies  should  write  the  Director  of  In¬ 
surance,  Veterans  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


7.  ADJUSTED  SERVICE  CERTIFICATE  (BO¬ 
NUS)  .  If  the  officer  had  active  service  during  the  World 
War,  provided  such  service  was  not  in  tire  regular  army, 
and  the  officer  or  soldier  held  no  rank  higher  than  that  of 
captain,  then  he  is  entitled  to  a  stated  amount,  based  upon 
the  length  and  character  of  his  service,  for  what  is  known 
as  the  World  War  Bonus,  more  properly  designated  as 
Adjusted  Service  Compensation.  The  Adjusted  Service 
certificate  should  be  found  among  the  effects  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  officer  or  soldier,  and  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificate.  The  certifi¬ 
cate  itself  does  not  contain  the  name  of  the  beneficiaiy, 
but  there  should  be  on  file  in  the  Veterans  Administration 
a  statement  designating  a  benficiary.  When  changes  are 
made  acknowledgment  of  receipt  should  be  requested.  It 
is  possible  for  the  officer  or  soldier  to  obtain  loans  up  to 
50%  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificate,  and  the  widow 
or  other  dependent  should  attempt  to  determine  whether 
or  not  such  a  loan  has  been  negotiated.  In  any  event  the 
present  value  of  the  certificate  will  be  paid  to  the  widow, 
or  other  designated  beneficiary,  by  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration. 

8.  MONEY  IN  BANK.  Not  only  ate  banks  re¬ 
quired  to  conform  to  Federal  Statutes,  but  also  to  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  doing  busi¬ 
ness;  therefore  it  happens  sometimes  that  an  officer  or 
soldier  who  carries  his  account  in  his  own  name  tempo¬ 
rarily  deprives  his  wife  of  the  use  of  this  money  at  a  rime 
when  it  is  most  urgently  needed.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  where  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  is  married, 
the  best  plan  is  to  have  a  joint  bank  account,  for  example, 
— “John  A.  and/or  Mary  B.  Jones,  either  or  the  sur¬ 
vivor."  When  the  account  is  carried  in  this  manner,  the 
widow  can  draw  against  any  balance  remaining  in  the 
bank;  otherwise  it  is  required  that  the  widow  institute  ad¬ 
ministration  proceedings  in  the  courts  or  probate  the  hus¬ 
band’s  will  before  she  can  have  access  to  the  bank  bal¬ 
ance. 

Officers  frequently  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to 
negotiate  loans  from  the  bank,  giving  their  personal 
note.  In  cases  of  this  nature  the  widow  should  make 
every  effort  to  redeem  any  outstanding  notes  in  order  that 
her  credit  standing  in  the  community  may  not  be  im¬ 
paired.  In  passing,  comment  is  due  on  the  uneconomical 
and  foolish  practice  some  officers  have  of  financing  the 
purchase  of  an  automobile  and  negotiating  personal  loans 
through  financing  companies  or  loan  societies  who  charge 
for  this  service  from  7%  to  14%,  when  they  can  borrow 
from  a  bank  at  6%.  Do  not  forget  that  when  you  obtain 
a  $100.00  loan  to  be  repaid  in  ten  monthlv  installments 
of  $10.00  each  you  usually  get  $94.00.  When  the  last 
month  rolls  around,  you  actually  have  $4.00  of  the  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  while  you  are  paying  6%  on  $100.00. 
Figure  that  interest  rate  for  yourself.  The  only  way  a  bank 
can  make  money  is  to  loan  money,  and  an  army  officer’s 
signature  is  gilt  edge.  Get  acquainted  with  the  officials  of 
one  bank  and  keep  an  open  account  there,  regardless  of 
where  you  are  stationed.  If  your  credit  standing  is  estab- 
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lulled,  in  a  pindi  you  can  always  mail  in  a  note  where 
you  arc  known.  In  ease  of  a  personal  note  executed  by 
another  officer  the  widow  can  either  call  on  the  drawer 
for  the  face  value  of  the  note  or  send  it  to  her  bank  for 
collection. 

9.  PERSONAL  PROPERTY;  STOCKS  AND 
BONDS.  While  he  is  alive,  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  can 
not  be  too  careful  in  listing  all  personal  property’  owned 
by  him,  especially  stocks  and  bonds.  In  tile  event  the 
stock  certificates  or  the.  bonds  have  been  placed  in  a  safe 
deposit  vault,  a  record  of  dicir  location  should  be  made 
and  filed  with  his  personal  papers.  Frequently  for  a  small 
charge  a  bank  will  retain  stock  certificates  in  their  files 
and  issue  a  receipt  dierefor;  such  receipts  should  be 
placed  among  other  valuable  papers. 

10.  COMMERCIAI  INSURANCE  POLICIES. 
A  record  should  be  maintained  of  all  commercial  insurance 
earned,  showing  the  face  value,  the  name  of  the  issuing 
company,  policy  number,  the  name  of  the  beneficiary, 
the  amount  of  premiums  and  bow  they  are  paid,  and  the 
form  of  the  policy,  i.c.,  whether  it  u  a  straight  life,  limited 
payment  life,  endowment  or  annuity. 

Commercial  insurance  companies  require  proof  of 
death;  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  having  two  per¬ 
sons  who  knew  the  deceased  dunng  life,  view  die  remains 
before  the  casket  is  finally  closed.  If  nccesarv  they  arc 
then  in  a  position  to  make  an  affidavit  to  the  fact  that  rhe 
deceased  u  actually  die  person  who  was  insured.  Tire 
companies  require  this  to  avoid  the  payment  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  claims. 

When  death  ocenn.  rhe  sensible  thing  for  the  widow 
to  do.  is  to  get  in  much  wirh  the  local  agent  of  rhe  insur¬ 
ance  company  wlio  will  advise  her  regarding  the  pro¬ 
cedure  to  effect  setdement  on  the  policies.  Some  insur¬ 
ance  companies  will  agree  to  mail  or  wire  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  the  insurance  to  die  widow  upon  receipt  of 
official  notification  of  death  from  The  Adjutant  General 

11.  DEED  TO  HOUSE  OR  OTHER  REAL 
ESTATE  OWNED  BY  DECEASED.  In  the  event  the 
deceased  owned  a  house  or  other  teal  estate,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  widow  togo  to  court,  to  be  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutrix  of  the  estate.  The  law  differs  materially  in  the 
several  stares,  and  it  is  advisable  to  consult  a  lawyer  or  a 
banker  regarding  the  correct  procedure  to  obtain  letters 
testamentary.  It  is  highly  important  that  die  deed  to  the 
house,  together  with  tax  receipts,  insurance  policies,  etc,, 
be  filed  at  some  place  known  to  the  wife. 

ta.  AUTOMOBILE— TITLE.  INSURANCE 
AND  UNPAID  NOTES.  It  is  important  that  the  title 
ro  the  family  automobile  be  filed  widi  the  other  docu¬ 
ments.  It  frequently  happens  that  payments  are  due  on 
an  automobile  that  is  comparatively  new;  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  tide  to  the  car  is  held  either  by  the  bank 
carrying  the  notes  on  the  car.  or  by  a  financing  company. 
If  die  deceased  left  an  estate.  Srate  Motor  Vehicle  Com¬ 
missioners  usually  will  transfer  the  ode  to  the  widow 
without  recourse  to  law.  A  record  of  rhe  insurance  carried 
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on  the  car  should  also  be  available.  It  is  deemed  a 
priate  to  state  diat  insurance  carried  in  the  United 
ices  Automobile  Association  of  Fort  Sam  Houston,  T 
at  the  time  of  death  is  automatically  continued  until : 
time  as  the  current  policy  expires,  and  the  widow  ; 
now  reinsure  in  the  Association.  The  United  S“ 
Automobile  Association  appears  to  be  a  worthy 
sound  organization  directed  by  personnel  of  the  military, 
naval  and  allied  services.  It  is  actually  effecting  a  saving 
on  premiums  for  automobile  insurance. 

13.  ARMY  COOPERATIVE  EIRE  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION.  FIRE  INSURANCE  ON  HOUSEHOB 
GOODS.  A  large  number  of  officers  cany  fire  insurance 
in  rhe  Army  Cooperative  Fire  Association  of  Ft.  Lea 
worth,  Kansas.  Inis  is  a  cooperative  association,  and 
member  is  required  to  build  up  a  reserve  of  $6.00 
each  Sqoo.oo  of  insurance  earned.  After  the  reserve 
built  up.  die  annual  assessments  for  insurance  amoii 
only  to  a  proportionate  share  of  the  annual  losses  plus 
small  charge  tor  overhead  expense  In  the  event  of  death 
the  widow  cannot  carry  diis  insurance  but  the  policy  <4 
die  member  is  protected  for  a  period  of  two  inontlu  afire 
his  death  and  the  widow  is  dicn  entitled  to  a  refund  of 
of  the  equity  that  her  husband  bad  in  the  Association, 
Six  montns  after  rhe  member's  death  this  equity  will  h» 

Cid  to  the  widow.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  In 
jer  received  from  die  Army  Cooperative  Fire  AssaCH 
ation.  which  may  prove  enlightening: 

There  has  never  been  any  case  of  requiring  proof  1 
making  settlement  with  a  widow.  Unless  we  can  find 
account  of  the  death  of  a  member  reported  in  the 
papers  or  we  hear  direct  from  rhe  widow  or  some  friend, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  keep  track,  and  we  have  some  account* 
outstanding  for  several  sears,  as  we  do  nor  know  to  whom 
or  where  lo  send  the  check 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  least  expensive  farms 
of  fire  insurance  that  an  officer  can  carry  on  bis  household  1 
goods,  policies  in  this  Association  are  also  the  mast  co*H 
venient  as  claims  arc  settled  bv  a  hoard  of  officer!  »p 
pointed  ar  die  post  where  the  fire  occurred.  Tiro  »  *j 
form  of  insurance  that  each  mamed  officer  should  carty.I 

iq.  U.  S.  PENSION.  Widows  or  dependent 
dren  and  dependent  parents  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
who  die  from  service  causes — proved  to  the  satisfacnottj 
of  die  Veterans  Administration — are  entitled  to  pcnsioOd 
The  amount  of  the  pension  depends  upon  wlvether  or  IK*  I 
the  death  is  peace  time  or  war  rime  service  connected 
also  whether  the  deceased  served  in  the  military  or  nivw, 
forces  during  the  Spanish  War  or  World  War.  On  M  ,r°h 
19,  tojq,  President  Roosevelt  issued  four  executive  orderfj 
establishing  the  follow-ing  pension  rates  for  peace  timCj 
service  connected  dearli,  regardless  of  rank: 

Widow  under  >0  years  of  age  . 

Widow  50  years  to  65  years  of  age  26  00 

Widow  over  65  years  of  ape .  30  wq 

Widow  with  one  child.  S’  00  additional  for  such 
child  up  to  10  vests  of  age,  increased  to  $11.00 
from  age  10  (with  S6.00  for  each  additional 
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child  up  to  10  years  of  age,  increased  to  $9  00 
from  age  10).  Pensions  to  continue  until  the 
child  readies  the  age  of  18  years  or,  if  unmarried 
tnd  attending  school,  until  age  21. 

Dependent  Parent  (only  one  surviving)  .  15  00 

Dependent  Parents  (two),  each  . .  11.00 

A  more  nearly  complete  statement  of  the  papers  nee- 
esary  to  substantiate  a  pension  claim  is  contained  in  War 
Department  Bulletin  No.  7,  1934.  ft  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  unless  the  officer  or  soldier  was  a  veteran  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the.  Philippine  Insurrection,  the  Boxer 
Rebellion,  or  earlier  wars,  the  pension  is  not  paid  when 
death  occurs  from  other  than  service  causes.  In  the  case  of 
a&  officer  or  soldier  accidentally  killed  while  on  leave  of 
absence,  or  death  occurs  as  a  result  of  some  cause  origi¬ 
nating  after  departure  from  his  station,  the  widow  or  de¬ 
pendents  are  not  entitled  to  a  pension.  Neither  is  a  pen¬ 
sion  paid  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  soldier  who  commits 
suicide  while  on  active  duty,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
there  existed  some  mental  disease  contracted  in  or  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  performance  of  military  duty.  The  widow 
should  investigate  the  pension  provision  and,  if  entitled 
thereto,  file  a  claim  as  soon  after  death  as  possible,  as  the 
pension  starts  only  from  the  date  the  application  is  re¬ 
ceived  and  not  from  the  date  of  death.  Registered  mail  is 
id  vised.  Widows  or  other  dependents  must  reconcile 
themselves  to  a  delay,  as  much  research  has  to  be  made 
before  the  application  for  a  pension  can  be  approved. 
Payment  is  made  by  the  Veterans’  Administration. 

15.  COMPENSATION.  Compensation  is  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  pension  and  is  payable  only  to  the  widow  or 
other  dependent  of  a  World  War  veteran  who  was  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  compensation,  pension  or  retirement  pay 
for  30%  or  more  disability,  directly  incurred  in,  or  ag¬ 
gravated  by  service  in  the  World  War,  and  who  died 
from  a  disease  or  disability  not  service  connected  and  not 
the  result  of  his  own  misconduct.  Very  few,  if  any,  army 
personnel  aTe  entitled  to  this  compensation,  as  their  rights 
are  determined  under  other  laws.  However,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  consult  an  informed  agency  concerning  this 
matter. 

16.  ORIGINAL  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE.  The 
Widow  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  processing  various 
claims.  At  least  five  of  these  claims  require  certified 
copies  of  the  marriage  certificate;  these  copies  should  be 
prepared  before  death,  or  at  least  the  original  should  be 
available  so  that  the  widow  can  easily  obtain  certified 
copies.  In  the  event  either  spouse  has  been  married  previ- 
°usly,  original  or  certified  copies  of  death  certificates  or 
divorce  decrees  are  required  and  should  be  available. 

17.  ORIGINAL  BIRTH  CERTIFICATES.  All  the 
remarks  pertaining  to  marriage  certificates  apply  equally 
«  well  to  birth  certificates  of  children,  for  the  reason 
that  pension  allowances  fluctuate  according  to  the  number 
and  age  of  minor  dependent  children  of  the  deceased. 
Birth  certificates  are  required  and  must  be  available.  For 
establishing  dependency  of  step-children  or  adopted  chil¬ 


dren,  procure  legal  advice;  this  question  is  too  involved 
to  cover  in  this  short  article. 

iS.  AFFIDAVITS  FROM  WIDOWS.  After  death 
occurs,  and  in  order  to  process  a  claim  for  pension,  affi¬ 
davits  are  required  by  the  Veterans  Administration;  first, 
from  the  widow,  giving  a  physical  description  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  including  his  height,  weight,  complexion,  color 
of  hair  and  eyes,  age  and  such  other  items  as  occupation 
at  the  date  of  entering  service,  and  the  place  of  his  birth; 
second,  two  affidavits  for  the  deceased  officer  or  soldier  and 
two  for  tire  applicant  widow  from  two  disinterested  parties 
— not  relatives— stating  that  the  widow  and  the  deceased 
had  lived  together  continuously  as  man  and  wife  since 
marriage.  This  may  seem  absurd  but  the  affidavits  are 
required. 

19.  INCOME  TAX.  It  is  very  important  that  there 
be  available  to  the  widow  a  copy  of  the  last  income  tax 
return  filed  by  the  deceased.  Practically  all  revenue  of¬ 
fices  mail  out  income  tax  blanks  in  duplicate,  and  the 
best  plan  is  to  retain  a  file  of  duplicates  readily  accessible 
to  the  widow  after  death  occurs.  All  officers  while  on 
foreign  service  are  required  to  file  income  tax  returns  with 
the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Some 
officers  forward  returns  to  that  office,  regardless  of  where 
they  are  stationed,  and  find  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fol¬ 
low,  as  a  continuous  record  is  maintained  in  one  office. 

20.  CERTIFICATES  OF  DEATH.  Regardless  of 
where  death  occurs,  that  is,  whether  on  an  army  post  or 
elsewhere,  the  law  requires  that  a  report  of  the  death  be 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  widow 
should  obtain  from  this  Bureau  at  least  five  copies  of  the 
death  certificate;  these  are  required  to  support  various 
claims  for  moneys  due  her.  Securing  these  certificates 
may  cause  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  but  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  undertaker  is  in  the  best  position  to 
secure  the  original  and  four  copies  of  the  death  certificate. 

21.  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS.  The  widow  must  de¬ 
termine  where  she  intends  to  establish  her  future  home. 
Army  Regulations  provide  that  the  household  effects  of 
deceased  officers  and  soldiers  shall  be  returned  to  their 
home  at  Government  expense.  Procedure  is  outlined  in 
AR  30-960,  and  the  widow  should  consult  the  nearest 
Quartermaster  for  advice  and  instruction.  It  is  important 
that  an  inventory  of  household  goods  be  made;  in  fact  an 
inventory  of  household  goods  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have 
at  all  rimes.  Where  damage  to  household  goods  has  oc¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  fire,  water  or  the  hazards  of  trans¬ 
portation,  the  important  things  to  know  are:  (1)  what 
you  have,  (2)  the  original  cost,  and  (3)  present  value. 
This  information  is  necessary  to  establish  a  claim  for  re¬ 
imbursement  of  damage  sustained. 

22.  TRANSPORTATION  OF  DEPENDENTS 
TO  HOME.  If  death  occurs  at  a  place  remote  from  the 
designated  home  of  the  widow,  curiously  enough  there 
is  no  provision  for  furnishing  transportation  at  public 
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expense.  In  such  a  case  immediate  payment  of  insurance 
is  most  Helpful. 

23.  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.  Theic  are 
a  few  who  have  not  made  a  will.  This  is  such  an  impor¬ 
tant,  alhett  simple  matter  that  it  sliould  be  attended  to 
by  each  officer  and  soldier.  A  sample  copy  of  a  will, 
which  may  be  modified  to  suit  conditions,  follows 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD.  AMEN. 

I, _ _ _  being  of  sound  and  disposing 

mind,  do  hereby  make,  publish  and  declare  this  to  he  mv 
last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  other  wills 
by  me  hitherto  made. 


other  dependents  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men.  At 
the  time  of  death,  should  circumstances  be  such  tltf 
a  widow  finds  herself  without  funds  and  no  imm  dim- 
prospect  of  receiving  any,  she  should  consult  the  Gup. 
lain  or  local  Secretary  of  the  Army  Relief  C.haptrr.  In 
deserving  cases  loans  or  outright  grants  are  made.  The 
degree  of  distress  is,  of  course,  the  determining  factor  and 
must  be  established  affirmatively.  Too  much  credit  can¬ 
not  lie  given  to  die  officers  of  the  Army  Relief  Sodew 
for  their  efforts.  They  serve  without  compensation,  and 
efficiently  distribute  the  funds  entrusted  to  their  care, 
striving  always  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  o{  good 
for  the  largest  number. 


FIRST:  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  of  my  estate, 
real,  personal,  and  mixed,  in  fee  simple  and  absolutely. 

to  my  lie  loved  wife, - - - -  and 

I  liereby  appoint  bet  mv  executrix,  without  bond,  with 
full  |>owcr  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease  or  in  any  odicr  manner 
dispose  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  my  said  estate. 

SECOND  In  die  event  of  die  deadi  of  my  said  wife, 

_ _  prior  to  the  death  of  myself,  I  give, 

devise  and  bequeath  all  of  my  estate,  real,  personal,  and 
mixed,  in  fee  simple  and  absolutely  to  my  beloved 

daughter.  _ _  and  I  hereby  appoint - 

_ of  the  City  of  - _ _ _ 

_ _ ,  as  my  executor,  without  bond,  with  full 

power  to  sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  in  anv  other  manner 
dispose  of  else  whole  or  any  part  of  mv  estate. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  this  day  of _ _ _  19 - - 

- (SEAl) 

Subscribed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by - - 

die  above  named  testator,  as  and  for  his  last  will  in  the 
presence  of  each  of  us,  who.  at  his  request,  in  his  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  at  the  same  time,  have 
hereto  subscribed  our  names  a«  witnesses  this  — 
day  of  .........  19 - ,  at - - - 


fll  In  Kitne  States  the  Law  retjotres  three  wttnesK* 

(2 )  A  brief  swtmury  coneeniina  the  administration  of  deceased 
persons*  estates  ran  lie  found  no  page  223  World  Mmanar 
1935 

f  3)  A  brief  note  concentimr  Wills  may  he  found  «m  puitr  309 
World  Almanac.  1935 

24.  ARMY  RELIEF  SOCIETY.  Practically  all  offi¬ 
cers  and  their  strives,  as  well  as  all  enlisted  men.  ire  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  frequently  called  upon  to  make 
donations,  stage  entertainments,  fairs,  etc.,  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Army  Relief  Society  Very  few  persons  in  the 
military  service  arc  aware  of  die  benefits  derived  by  amis 
personnel  from  rhe  efforts  of  rhis  Society.  It  is  rradilv 
apparent  that  the  recipient  does  not  advertise  the  fact 
that  she  is  receiving  help  from  the  Army  Relief,  but  the 
annual  report  of  that  Society  indicates  that  it  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  relieving  distress  of  the  widows  and 


SECTION  III 

It  is  quite  possible  diat  several  other  questions  may 
occur  to  individual  officers  and  enlisted  men.  Experience 
lias  shown  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  subjects  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned  arc  of  vital  concern,  and  the  question 
now  arises — what  to  do  about  it?  The  most  practical  and 
sensible  diing  to  do,  is  to  procure  a  container  in  which  »o 
keep  all  viral  records.  Tim  may  be  of  metal,  canvas,  « 
a  large  manila  envelope.  It  should  he  labelled  “Important 

Papers  and  Vital  Records  of _ mJ 

should  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  known  to  both  husband 
and  wife.  It  is  suggested  that  the  following  or  a  omib# 
form  be  utilized.  Hlank  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  the 
necessary  information: 

1.  BURIAL  PLOT.  I  do  (do  not)  personally  >'wn  a 
bunal  lot. 

The  lot  is  located  tn _ ... - 

2.  In  the  event  of  my  death,  ir  is  my  desire  that  tttf 

remains  rest  in _ — 

3.  SIX  MONTHS  GRATUITY  PAY  The  depend 
enr  designated  to  receive  my  six  months  gratuity  pay  *» 

Non::  If  binh,  marriage,  death  os  divorce  lus  occurred 
the  last  VG.O  form  41.  «»<  mailed  in  The  Adjutant  Gene™* 
Office  an  amendment  thcmld  be  sent  in  immediately. 

4.  ARREARS  OF  PAY.  See  Section  IV.  Nothing 
ran  he  done  about  this  prior  to  death. 

3.  ARMY’  MUTUAL  AID.  I  am  (am  not)  1  mens* 
her  of  the  Army  Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  carry  «0* 

stirance  in  die  amount  of  S -  The  beneficiary  * 

_  The  policy  number  ifj 

_  The  Association  pays  benefits  immediately* J 

No  formal  claim  required. 

6.  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  INSURANCE.  I  have 
(have  not)  LI.  S.  Government  Insurance  in  the  form  of  * 

straight  life,  endowment,  or - -  pohey  *^ 

the  amount  of  $ _  The  beneficiary  of  the  policy 

is _  Policy  Number - 

Nirtr :  Ii  birth,  mu  mats  e.  death  or  divorce  ha*  nccurmt  *~Aj 
beneficiary  should  b*>  rhanjtwl  and  a  chine e  i*  not  Icsmlly 
nired  unlr*s  It  U  endorsed  on  the  policy . 

7.  ADJLISTED  SERVICE  CERTIFICATE.  1  ha* 

(have  notj  an  Ad|usied  Service  Certificate  wtth  a  f**fl 
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value  of  $ _  I  have  (have  not)  secured  a  loan 

against  this  certificate  in  the  amount  of  $ - - - The 

beneficiary  of  my  Adjusted  Service  Certificate  is - 


Note:  If  birth,  marriage,  death  or  divorce  has  occurred,  advise 
the  Veterans  Administration  by  letter.  Changes  are  not  endorsed 
on  the  Adjusted  Service  Certificate. 

8.  MONEY  IN  BANK.  I  have  savings  accounts  in 
the  following  banks: 


I  have  checking  accounts  in  the  following  banks _ 

I  have  (have  not)  a  safe  deposit  box  located  in _ 


9.  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  me,  showing  name  of 
company,  serial  number,  face  value  and  interest  rate: 


The  stock  certificates  or  bonds  are  (herewith  or)  in 

custody  of _ 

- _  Bank _ _ _ 

to.  COMMERCIAL  INSURANCE  POLICIES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Commercial  Insurance  carried, 
showing  name  of  company,  nature  of  policy,  face  value, 
number,  and  the  policies  are  located  (herewith)  in  the 

custody  of _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

— - - Bank  - - - - - - 


ii.  REAL  ESTATE.  The  following  is  a  list  of  real 
estate  owned  by  me,  showing  the  general  nature,  location 
and  value: 


Deeds  to  the  property  are  (herewith)  (or  filed  with) 

Tax  receipts,  water  rent  receipts,  etc.,  are  (herewith)  (or 
filed  in)  _ _ :. _ _ 

Insurance  on  the  property  is  carried  in - 

insurance  Company  of _ _ _ 

12.  AUTOMOBILE.  I  am  (am  not)  the  owner  of 
an  automobile  insured  in  United  Services  Automobile 
Association  or _ . _ 


13.  FIRE  INSURANCE.  I  am  (am  not)  a  member 

of  the  Army  Cooperative  Fire  Association  in  the  $ - 

class.  I  have  fire  insurance  on  household  effects  in  the 
following  insurance  companies: _ 

14.  U.  S.  PENSION.  See  Section  IV. 

15.  COMPENSATION.  See  Section  IV. 

16.  MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATES.  My  original 


marriage  certificate  is  (herewith)  or  filed  with _ 

Original  copies  of  death  certificate  or  divorce  decree  from 
my  former  wife;  or  from  the  former  spouse  of  my  present 
wife,  are  (herewith)  located _ 


17.  BIRTH  CERTIFICATES.  The  original  birth  cer¬ 
tificates  of  my  children  are  (herewith)  (or  filed  with) 


18.  AFFIDAVIT  FROM  WIDOW.  See  Section  IV. 
Nothing  can  be  done  about  this  prior  to  death, 

ip.  INCOME  TAX.  A  copy  of  my.  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  for  the  past  several  years  is  (herewith)  (or  filed 
with) _ _ _ 

20.  DEATH  CERTIFICATES.  See  Section  IV. 

21.  HOUSEHOLD  GOODS.  Inventory  of  mv 

household  goods,  showing  original  cost  and  dare  of  pur¬ 
chase  is  (herewith)  (or  filed  wtth) _ 


22.  TRANSPORTATION  TO  HOME.  See  Sec¬ 
tion  IV. 

23.  LAST  WILL.  My  last  will  and  testament  is  in 

the  custody  of - ; 

is  filed  in - 

24.  ARMY  RELIEF.  I  have  (have  not)  been  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  consistent  subscriber  to  the  Army  Relief  Society, 
and  it  is  (is  not)  my  desire  that  my  wife  appeal  to  the 
Society  for  help  in  case  of  extreme  distress. 

SECTION  IV 

Let  us  assume  that  death  has  occurred  and  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section  III, 
and  let  us  further  assume  that  the  widow  is  now  faced 
with  disposing  of  the  remains  and  processing  various 
claims  for  her  rights  and  privileges  under  the  law.  The 
following  plan  has  proved  to  be  generally  satisfactory. 
It  should  be  prepared  and  labelled  “Instructions  for  the 
use  of  mv  wife  or  other  dependent  in  the  event  of  my 
death.”:  ' 

1.  As  soon  after  my  death  as  possible,  notify  The  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  of  the  Army  by  telegraph.  If  death  occurs 
on  an  army  post  this  is  automatically  and  immediately  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  Post  Commander. 

2.  Consult  the  local  Quartermaster,  if  on  an  armv  post, 
as  to  arrangements  for  burial  (see  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
Section  III) .  In  the  event  death  occurs  other  than  on  an 
army  post,  wire  the  neatest  Quartermaster  for  instructions 
or  engage  the  services  of  a  local  undertaker  to  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  in  connection  with  the  disposition 
of  the  remains.  Instruct  the  undertaker  to  send  his  state¬ 
ment  for  services  to  the  Quartermaster  General;  first  in¬ 
specting  the  bill  to  see  that  it  is  correct  and  not  in  excess 
of  the  agreed  amount. 
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3.  Arrange  to  have  wo  person*  view  my  remains  be¬ 
fore  the  casket  is  dosed,  for  purposes  of  identification. 

q.  Assemble  all  my  private  papers,  go  over  them  and 
assure  yourself  that  you  have  an  original  and  four  copies 
of  birth,  marriage  and  death  certificates  (also  divorce 
decrees  in  appropriate  cases).  If  you  have  not  sufficient 
copies,  wntc  to  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  state 
in  which  birth,  mamage,  death  or  divorce  occurred  for 
official  copies.  Have  the  undertaker  make  arrangements 
to  procure  for  you  an  original  and  four  copies  of  the  death 
certificate.  Consult  the  nearest  Finance  Officer,  the  Chap 
lain,  and  the  Local  Red  Cross  representative  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  obtaining  the  necessary  forms  to  be  used 
in  filing  claims.  It  is  important  that  your  daim  for  pen¬ 
sion  be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible  and  forwarded  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  by  registered  mail,  return  receipt 
requested.  Families  of  members  of  thr  Army  Mutual 
Aid  Association  can  save  themselves  much  trouble  by 
asking  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  attend  to  the 
foregoing. 

5.  Prior  to  leaving  your  last  home  he  sure  to  fill  in  the 
forms  required  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  fact  tfiar  you  were  mv  lawful  wife  and  have 
lived  with  me  a  stated  period  of  years.  This  must  be 
sworn  to  bv  two  disinterested  persons,  not  relatives,  who 
have  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact.  (See  paragraph  18. 
Section  III). 

6.  Get  in  touch  with  a  banker,  and  if  necessary  ar¬ 
range  for  a  loan  pending  the  time  insurance  policies  are 
paid. 

7.  Sec  that  all  proper  claims  have  been  instituted.  If 
necessary  consult  the  Secretary  Army  Mutual  Aid  Asso¬ 
ciation  if  I  was  a  member:  if  not.  then  sec  the  local  Fi¬ 
nance  Officer,  Chaplain  or  Red  Cross  Representative  and 
make  sure  that  daims  are  started  for  the  following: 

a.  Six  months  gratuity  pay. 

b.  Arrears  of  pay. 

c.  Government  Insurance. 

d.  Adjusted  Service  Certificate. 

e.  Commercial  Insurance  Policies 

f.  U.  S.  Pension. 

g.  Compensation. 

(Army  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  not  lisred  as  it  pays 
insurance  at  once.  No  claim  need  be  filed) . 


8.  You  must  now  decide  where  you  will  make  vo« 
future  home  and  advise  either  the  Post  QuarrermasterSt 
the  nearest  Corps  Area  Quartermaster  where  your  hotnfr 
hold  goods  ate  to  be  shipped.  Tliis  is  done  at  Government 
expense  and  the  furniture  will  be  packed  and  shipped  e 
storage  or  to  your  new  home. 

9.  If  tl»e  deceased  left  a  comparatively  small  estate  cn«v 
sitting  of  only  personal  property,  money  in  bank  (in  a 
joint  account)  and  an  automobile,  ir  is  usually  nor  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  the  will  probated.  However,  if  thr  estate 
is  comparatively  large  and  contains  teal  property,  stacks, 
bonds,  etc.,  recorded  in  tile  name  of  the  deceased,  the  will 
should  be  probared.  !r  is  advisable  to  consult  a  banket  0 t 
lawyer  for  proper  procedure  in  case  of  this  character.  1 

10.  When  leaving  the  post,  transportation  to  the  new 
home  must  be  at  your  own  expense. 

11.  The  one  golden  rule  to  follow  in  all  transaction*  m 
ro  retain  original  copies  of  all  papers.  You  can  alwayi 
furnish  duplicates;  these  are  usually  acceptable  pro\'id*d 
they  arc  properly  attested  hv  a  Notary  Public  or  other 
official  designated  to  administer  oaths.  Do  not  part  with 
original  papers  unless  required  to  do  so. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally  icmcmbcr  thar  death  is  inevitable;  the  only 
question  is  when?  We  are  all  Iwrn  into  this  win* 
without  our  knowledge  or  consent.  We  pass  rhmirjh  It 
raking  our  share  of  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  and  finally  ur 
projected  into  eternity,  usually  without  our  consent  and 
contrary  to  our  wishes.  Sometimes  we  wonder  if  not 
normal  lifetime  is  long  enough.  A  majority  of  the  binh 
and  beasts  have  an  average  useful  life  of  seven  rimes- 
their  age  at  maturity.  Not  so  man.  In  our  journey 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  wlirthcr  primitive  uvape 
or  liighlv  cultured,  wc  all  luve  four  things  in  common: 
(t)  Self-preservation  (food,  raiment  and  shelter).  (0 
Perpetuation  of  our  kind  (sex  urge.)  (3)  Immortality 
(fame  while  living;  a  record  of  our  life  after  death.)  (4) 
Music  and  tlic  dance  (self-expression  and  personal  adorn¬ 
ment.)  One  dung  is  obvious — PRIDE;  one  thing  is 
scnrial  A  SENSE  OF  HUMOR;  one  thing  is  convtafl* 
— CHANGE;  and  one  thing  is  certain — DEATH! 
Then  Whar? 


'k 


Htxt  IS  THE  BREAK  in  human  nature  that  bnngi  prophet}  to  despair.  They  give  men 
principles  by  which  to  live  and  men  transform  them  into  shibboleths  instead  of  rules 
of  action  \fen  cry  aloud  in  praise  of  freedom,  and  murder  those  who  do  not  join  the 
cry. — Anonymous. 


Secret  Causes  of  German  Successes 
on  the  Eastern  Front 


By  A.  M.  Nikolaieff 

IT  was  commonly  believed  during  the  World  War, 
and  even  now  the  opinion  prevails,  that  the  main 
causes  of  the  military  successes  of  the  Germans  on 
the  Eastern  front  lay  as  much  in  the  superiority  of  their 
artillery  and  aircraft,  and  in  the  well  developed  system  of 
their  strategic  railways,  as  in  the  clever  strategy  of  the 
German  military  leaders.  However,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  Russian  students  of  the  War,  these  causes  taken 
alone  did  not  offer  an  adequate  explanation  of  those 
episodes  of  the  struggle  in  the  East  in  which  the  relative 
strength  of  the  opposing  forces  was  approximately  equal 
and  the  strategic  skill  of  the  Teutonic  leaders  was  not 
particularly  brilliant  though  the  results  obtained  by  tbe 
Germans  were  so.  Some  of  the  episodes  were:  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  German  victory  at  Tannenbetg,  the  forestalling 
by  the  Germans  of  the  Russian  offensive  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  in  the  battle  of  Galicia, 
and  the  escape  of  the  German  army  corps  surrounded  by 
the  Russians  at  Lodz.  The  fortunes  of  war,  usually  so 
changeable,  here  constantly  favored  one  side,  and  this 
suggested  that  there  must  have  been  another  cause  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the  remarkable  successes 
of  the  Germans,  and  the  reverses  and  half-successes  of  the 
Russians.  What  was  that  cause?  For  some  time  it  re¬ 
mained  a  secret,  and  then  the  curtain  began  to  rise. 

Light  was  thrown  on  the  secret  for  the  first  time  when 
the  German  military  leaders  published  their  memoirs  and 
accounts  of  the  war  events  on  the  Russian  front.  In  1919 
General  Ludendorff,  describing  in  his  Own  Story  the 
situation  before  the  battle  of  Tannenbetg,  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  significant  statement:  “On  the  journey  from 
Marienburg  (the  Headquarters  of  the  German  army  in 
East  Prussia)  to  Tannenberg  an  intercepted  enemy  wire¬ 
less  message  was  sent  us  (that  is,  to  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff)  which  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  opponents’ 
dispositions  for  the  next  few  days.” 

Next  came  the  admission  of  Fieldmarshal  Hindenburg. 
In  his  reminiscences  ( Out  of  My  Life )  published  in  1920, 
he  said,  speaking  of  the  campaign  in  Poland:  “By  tapping 
the  enemy’s  wireless  we  were  not  only  able  to  learn  what 
the  situation  was,  hut  also  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.” 
Etnaily  General  Hoffmann,  with  whose  work  “all  the  im¬ 
portant  military  events  on  the  German  Eastern  front  are 
closely  bound,”  supplied  detailed  information  on  the 
Question  of  the  Russian  wireless  messages  before  the  battle 
°f  Tannenberg.  In  his  account  of  that  battle  ( Tannen - 
berg  wie  es  wirkltcb  war J,  published  in  1926,  he  disclosed 
w'hat  those  messages  were.  One,  sent  from  the  army  of 
Rennenkampf,  made  it  clear  that  that  army  was  not 


The  sad  experience  of  the 
Russians  fully  reveals  the  ex¬ 
treme  disadvantage  at  which 
an  army  in  the  field  may  be 
placed  if  it  freely  uses  the 
wireless  telegraph. 

marching  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the  army ' 
of  Samsonoff,  as  the  Germans  had  feared,  but  was  con¬ 
tinuing  its  advance  westward,  toward  Konigsberg;  it 
could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in  time  to  the  assistance  of 
Samsonoff’s  army,  against  which  the  Germans  were  plan¬ 
ning  an  attack.  The  second  message  was  sent  from  the 
army  of  Samsonoff.  This  message  showed  that  Samsonoff, 
having  mistaken  the  retreat  of  one  German  army  corps 
(the  20th)  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  German  forces 
facing  his  army,  had  given  orders  to  his  own  army  corps 
to  pursue  the  retreating  Germans  in  a  northerly  direction 
(from  the  line  Ortelsburg-Soldau  toward  the  line  Allen- 
stein-Osterode) ,  and  by  that  pursuit  had  exposed  his  left 
flank  to  a  German  attack.  According  to  Hoffmann, 
neither  of  these  Russian  messages  was  sent  in  cipher. 
Their  importance  to  the  Germans  cannot  be  over-emphar 
sized.  The  situation  was  similar  to  that  of  a  bridge  game 
in  which  one  team  is  not  only  holding  its  cards  face  up, 
but  is  even  informing  its  opponents  in  advance  of  what 
cards  it  is  going  to  play. 

How  could  it  happen  that  wireless  messages  of  vital 
importance  were  sent  unciphered?  In  his  study  of  the 
first  battles  in  East  Prussia  in  1914,  General  Golovine, 
one  of  the  Russian  army  leaders  in  the  War  and  a  writer 
of  note,  sees  the  cause  of  that  fact  in  the  want  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  disorder  which  characterized  the  work  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.1  According  to  another  Russian  author. 
General  Daniloff,  who  was  Director  of  Military  Operations 
at  the  Russian  General  Headquarters  in  the  first  year  of  the 
War,  the  sending  of  unciphered  radio  messages  by  vari¬ 
ous  Russian  headquarters  was  a  result  of  their  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  new  means  of  liaison.  He  writes: 
“To  the  various  headquarters  of  our  army,  the  use  of  the 
wireless  in  the  field  was  something  completely  new.”5 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  Russian 

*X.  Golovine.  Is  istorii  kampanii  1914  9-jna  rtisshom  fronte. 
Rachalo  vainy  i  operatsit  v  Vostachnoi  Pmssii.  (The  history  of  the 
campaign  of  1914  on  the  Russian  front.  The  beginning  of  the  War 
and  the  operations  in  East  Prussia.)  Prague,  1926,  p.  220. 

*Y.  Daniloff  Rosstya  v  Mirovoi  voine  ( Russia  in  the  World 
War.)  Berlin,  1924,  p.  153. 
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blunder,  whether  a  lack  of  organization  or  of  familiarity 
with  the  wireless,  it  was  more  because  of  their  error  than 
because  of  die  strategic  skill  of  the  Germans  that  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg  turned  out  to  be  such  a  disaster  for 
the  Russians. 


hollowing  the  Russian  reverses  in  East  Prussia,  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Russian  High  Command  to  keep  secret 
die  dispositions  and  movements  of  troops.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  War  witcless  messages  weic  often  sent  with  a 
part  of  the  test  in  cipher  and  a  part  nneiphered.  Soon  ir 
was  realized  that  else  deciphering  of  such  messages  was 
comparatively  easy  for  the  enemy,  and  tlie  practice  of 
sending  messages  in  this  form  was  drercfocc  discontinued. 
Besides  dus,  the  cipher  used  by  die  army  in  rhe  field  was 
changed  from  nine  co  time.  The  Russian  military'  leaders 
believed  m  die  efficiency  of  tlicsc  measures  and  were  under 
die  impression  diroughout  die  War  diat  the  contents  of 
dieir  wireless  messages  remained  unknown  to  die  opposite 
side.  In  the  period  which  followed  tile  war,  some  suspicion 
as  to  the  secrecy'  of  die  Russian  radio  messages  was  ex¬ 
pressed  hi  the  Russian  military  press  abtoad,  but  fat  a 
long  tune  dicre  was  nothing  to  prove  diat  diose  suspicions 
were  justified.  Now,  however,  after  all  these  years,  a  new 
light  has  been  dttown  on  this  puzzling  question,  and  die 
secret  cause  of  the  military  successes  ol  the  Teutonic 
armies  on  the  Eastern  front  has  been  revealed. 


These  striking  revelations  are  made  by  General  Max 
Rongc,  Chief  ol  die  Intelligence  Service  at  the  Austro- 
Hunganan  General  Headquarters  during  the  World  War, 
in  his  imposing  book,  Knegt  and  Industrie  Sfnonege 
(Military  and  Industrial  Espionage) .  Here  we  learn  that 
On  September  19.  1914.  an  intercepted  Russian  wireless 
message  was  deciphered  by  the  Austrian  intelligence  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  first  time;  and  we  are  told  dial  from  diis  time 
until  the  end  of  the  War  the  messages  sent  in  cipher  by 
the  Russian  radio  stations  in  the  field  were  regularly  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Austrian  stations,  and  successfully  de¬ 
ciphered  by  the  experts  of  the  Austrian  intelligence  serv¬ 
ice.  The  contents  of  these  messages  were  known  to  the 
Austrian  and  German  High  Commands  within  a  few 
hours  after  their  ongmal  dispatch.  Thus  the  dispositions 
and  movements  of  the  Russian  troops,  and  therefore  the 
Russian  strategic  plans,  were  not  a  secret  for  those  Com¬ 
mands.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  detailed  and  reliable 
information  made  it  easy  for  the  German  and  Austrian 
strategists  not  only  to  take  counter  measures  to  prevent 
die  execution  of  die  Russian  plans,  bur  to  launch  attacks 
on  the  weakest  parts  of  the  Russian  front  as  well. 

The  combatant  who  knows  his  enemy’s  plans  has.  of 
course,  an  extraordinary  advantage,  and  in  die  wliole  of 
militaiy  history  dicre  is  perhaps  no  berter  illustration  of 
this  advantage  than  that  offered  by  the  checking  of  the 
Russian  offensive  in  the  initial  period  of  the  War.  after 
the  defeac  by  die  Russians  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army 
in  die  battle  of  Galicia. 

The  strategic  situation  after  the  battle  of  Galicia,  fought 
from  August  24th  to  September  12.  1914.  was  as  follows: 


The  remnants  of  the  defeated  Austro-Hunganau  an 
had  retreated  horn  Russian  Poland  and  East  Galicutc 
Cracow,  and  had  gathered  in  die  western  comer  of 1 
behind  the  Visloka  river.  The  Austrian  losses 
heavy1  that  for  some  time  the  Austrian  armies  were  1 
even  able  co  protect  their  own  and  the  adjacent  Gen 
territory  horn  a  possible  further  invasion;  the  Gc 
therefore  had  to  move  four  of  their  army  corps  from  ! 
Prussia  to  Silesia  in  order  to  bar  the  roads,  should 
Russians  attempt  to  invade  this  province  and  to  doiuiiatg 
us  rich  rcsouiccs  of  colli  and  iron. 

A  difficult  task  now  confronted  the  Austro-Hungarian! 
commander  in  chief.  He  had  to  solve  a  problem  of  riu! 
importance:  what  would  die  victorious  Russian  Army 
undertake  next?  The  further  advance  of  that  army  might 
be  undertaken  in  any  one  of  three  directions:  first,  thr 
Russians  might  invade  die  plain  of  Hungary,  second,  they 
might  continue  their  drive  toward  Cracow,  and.  linalh 
die  Russian  armies  might  concciittatc  on  a  new  line,  for 
instance,  behind  die  middle  Vistula  (as  they  actually 
did) .  with  die  object  of  starting  an  offensive  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Silesia  (toward  Breslau).  However,  the  nrofili 
of  finding  out  the  further  movements  of  the  Russ 
proved  to  be  for  die  Austrian  High  Command  an 
one.  The  solution  of  that  problem  was  obtained  by  de¬ 
ciphering  the  intercepted  wireless  messages  vent  by  thr 
Russian  amiy  leaden. 

The  first  information  was  received  by  the  Austnui 
High  Command  from  three  messages,  of  which  two  had 
been  sent  hv  rhe  9th  Russian  army  on  September  2  5th  and 
28th  and  one  by  die  commander  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
corps  on  September  24th.  The  9th  army  formed  die  ngfit 
flank  of  the  Russian  front;  it  had  been  pressing  upon  the 
heels  of  the  retreating  Austrians  in  Galicia,  and  by  Sep 


rember  2?th  bad  crossed  the  Visloka  river.  Now.  accord 


ing  to  the  first  radio  message,  all  its  army  corps,  “in  me* 
of  the  new  maneuver  decided  upon"  by  die  Russian  Higfi 
Command,  were  to  fall  back  on  tire  nexe  day  (Seprmiiicf 
26th) ,  leaving  on  the  Visloka  river  only  vanguards.  *5 
second  message  disclosed  that  the  9th  army  was  to  *»• 
scmhlc  in  a  new  area,  behind  the  Vistula  to  the  nerth 
of  the  mouth  of  the  .San  river.  Finally,  the  message 
the  commander  of  the  Russian  cavalry  corps  presented  2 
clear  picture  of  the  whole  situation  (as  the  Russians 
it)  in  die  wide  region  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula 
besides  this,  ir  contained  information  with  regard  to  d* 
movements  planned  by  the  Russian  cavalry  with  a  view® 
preventing  the  enemy  cavalry  from  reconnoitcringtheRu*' 
sian  front.  The  subsequent  Russian  radio  messages,  in«*~ 
cepted  and  deciphered  up  to  die  5th  of  October,  disdo*^ 
diat  not  only  one  (the  9th)  but  rwo  more  Russian  arm*6* 
(the  4rh  and  rhe  5th)  were  being  withdrawn  ft0® 


'From  a  remark  in  Genera]  LudendorfT <  memoirs  00c  may  fwhF 
the  extent  to  which  the  strength  of  the  Austrian  armies  h»d  **** 
reduced  by  their  heavy  incus :  he  expresses  xreat  ntrpri**  *’  , 
fact  that  four  Austrian  armies  were  crowded  into  an  area  *0 
row  as  the  corner  of  Galicia  behind  the  Visiota  river,  be* 
the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathians, 
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Galicia  to  take  up  a  new  front,  behind  the  middle 
Vistula,  the  latter  two  armies  to  occupy  a  line  to  the  north 
of  the  9th  Army.  Furthermore,  it  was  learned  that  two 
Russian  armies  of  the  Northern  front  were  being  moved 
southward  toward  Novogeorgievsk  and  Warsaw  to  form 
the  right  flank  of  the  new  Russian  front. 

No  information  about  the  enemy,  more  complete  and 
accurate  than  that  contained  in  these  intercepted  messages, 
was  ever  received  by  an  army  engaged  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  Austrian  and  German  High  Commands  now 
knew  in  detail  just  what  forces  and'what  movements  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and  of  even  greater  importance  was  the 
fact  that  the  information  about  the  enemy’s  movements 
and  intentions  had  reached  these  High  Commands  at  a 
time  when  the  Russians  were  just  starting  to  carry  out 
their  new  plan.  This  plan  called  for  a  huge  shifting  and 
a  complicated  regrouping  of  five  Russian  armies,  and  at 
least  three  weeks  would  be  required  for  these  operations. 
That  is,  the  Russian  armies  would  not  be  ready  to  take  the 
offensive  from  the  new  front  until  about  October  20th; 
in  the  meantime  the  advance  units  of  the  Austrian  and 
German  forces  were  only  one  day’s  march  away  from  the 
middle  Vistula  (at  Opatov  and  opposite  Sandomir). 
With  the  obvious  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  situation  in  which  the  Russian  armies  stood  during 
the  slow  process  of  their  regrouping,  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  pushed  on  toward  the  Vistula;  on  October  9th- 
12th  they  attacked  the  Russian  army  corps  (of  the  4th  and 
2nd  armies)  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  order  to  enable 
the  5th  Russian  army  to  take  up  its  position  to  the  south 
of  Warsaw.*  Although  those  army  corps  were  pushed 
back  by  the  Germans  and  had  to*  withdraw  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  they  put  up  a  stubborn  resistance  on 
the  line  of  that  river  (at  the  fortresses  of  Ivangorod  and 
near  W arsaw) ,  and  were  able  to  hold  their  own  until  all 
the  Russian  armies  had  reached  the  positions  assigned  to 
them,  and  were  ready  to  advance.  Trie  Russian  offensive 
"fas  scheduled  to  begin  on  October  21st,  -and  the  main 
attack  was  to  be  launched  from  the  region  of  Novo- 
georgievsk  and  Warsaw  by  the  combined  force  of  two 
Russian  armies  (the  2nd  and  the  5th);  the  attack  was 
aimed  at  the  left  flank  and  tear  of  the  German  front.  But 
flUttc  unexpectedly  in  the  night  of  October  19th  the 
petman  left  facing  the  Vistula  to  the  south  of  Warsaw 
began  to  fall  back,  and  soon  the  whole  German-Au stria n 
hunt  was  in  full  retreat.  Thus  the  attack  planned  by  the 
Russians  did  not  materialize:  the  enemy  had  escaped, 
nad  the  Germans  remained  on  their  front  two  days 
?n§cr>  their  position  might  have  become  critical.  At  the 
°f  drat  retreat  the  “clairvoyance”  of  the  German 
t'hgb  Command  could  be  little  understood,  but  now 
mystery  has  been  explained.  The  author  of  Kriegs 
“ ,  Industrie  Spionage  tells  us  that  the  retreat  from  the 
istula  toward  Silesia  was  ordered  by  General  Hinden- 
urg  because  it  had  become  clear,  after  the  deciphering 

/On  October  9ft  army  only  started  to  assemble  at  the  city 
,,  to  entrain  there  in  order  to  be  transported  to  Warsaw, 

100  miles  away  from  the  former  place. 


Eastern  Theater  of  War 


of  the  Russian  radio  messages,  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  forces  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  To.prove  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  General 
Ronge  cites  figures  which  show  the  distribution  of  die 
Russian  divisions  among  the  various  parts  of  the  front  at 
that  time;  ,  from  these  figures  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Russian  forces  facing  the  German  left  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

The  blow  aimed  at  the  German  left  and  rear  had  been 
averted,  but  the  danger  of  a  Russian  offensive  was  still 
present:  the  round  was  not  over.  The  retreating  Teutonic 
armies  might  be  pursued  and  overtaken.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Russian  High  Command,  upon  learning  of  the  escape 
of  the  Germans,  changed  its  plan  and  immediately  gave 
orders  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  force  them  to  accept  a 
battle.  The  situation  of  the  Teutonic  armies  remained 
serious,  but  one  important  circumstance  was  still  favor¬ 
able  to  them.  General  Ronge  writes:  “Our  radio  service 
was  able  to  discover  at  once  the  intentions  of  the  enemy 
leaders,  and  already  by  the  end  of  October  our  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  enemy  forces  was  subjected  to  such  a  thor¬ 
ough  checking  that  our  data  about  the  daily  disposition 
of  the  Russian  troops,  from  a  division  up,  could  not  have 
differed  very  much  from  those  of  the  Russian  General 
Headquarters.”  In  this  snuggle  in  which  one  side  knew 
every  move  of  its  opponent,  while  the  other  side  had  to 
grope  in  the  dark,  the  outcome  might  have  been  told  in 
advance.  What  actually  happened  is  as  clear  now  as  it 
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was  mysterious  and  unexpected  to  the  Russians  at  the 
time  wlicn  their  offensive  was  in  progress.  The  facts 
were  as  follows:  The  German  and  Austrian  armies  re¬ 
treated  from  tlvc  line  Warsaw-Ivangorod-Sandomir  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  toward  Breslau  and  Cracow;  as 
they  fell  back  they  destroyed  the  railways  and  bndges 
and  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  the  pursuing  Russians. 
By  November  8th  the  main  German  force  reached  the 
line  Kaluh-Chemtokliov,  running  along  the  westernmost 
frontier  of  Russian  Poland  (die  western  lace  of  die  "Polish 
salient"),  and,  according  to  tire  Russian  information, 
started  to  fortify  that  line.  On  November  ijdi  an  order 
was  given  to  the  Russian  armies,  which  were  less  than  two 
days'  march  away  from  the  enemy  front,  to  take  die 
offensive  against  the  line  Kalish-Chcnstokhov  where  the 
main  German  force  was  supposed  to  have  taken  up  j 
position.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (General 
Ronge  writes)  the  wireless  message  in  which  this  order 
had  been  sent  to  die  Russian  armies  "lay  deciphered  on 
the  desk  in  our  (the  Austrian)  office  of  military  opera¬ 
tions  and  on  the  desk  of  die  office  of  the  German  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Posen  as  well.'  The  information  contained  in 
this  message  "immediately  put  an  end  to  die  divergence 
of  opinion  of  the  (Teutonic)  Allies"  as  to  the  best  plan 
for  further  aenon.  Knowing  that  the  Russian  forces  were 
concentrated  in  front  of  die  line  Koltsh-Chcrntokhov, 
widi  dieir  nght  flank  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  north¬ 
west,  die  Getman  High  Command  gathered  a  strong 
force  to  the  north  of  Kalish.  between  die  nvers  Varta  and 
Vistula*,  and  launched  that  force  from  the  line  Wreschcn- 
Thom  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  with  the  object 
of  turning  live  right  flank  of  die  advancing  Russian  front, 
The  Russian  offensive  was  stopped  for  the  second  time. 
Evidently  proud  of  the  invaluable  achievements  of  the 
Austrian  radio  intelligence  service,  of  which  be  was  in 
charge.  General  Ronge  makes  an  ironical  remark  with 
regard  to  the  inability  of  the  Russians  to  find  out  how  such 
complete  information  reached  their  opponents.  He  writes: 
"For  a  long  tune  die  Russians  had  wondered  about  out 
excellent  orientation,  hut  finallv  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion.  which  the  Novoye  Vrrmya  (a  Russian  daily)  ex¬ 
pressed  in  an  article  of  November  1 1  th,  that  the  German 
air  reconnaissance  was  tesponublr  for  it." 

The  German  counter-offensive  between  the  nvers  Varta 
and  Vistula  progressed  quickly,  and  eventually  led  to  the 
extremely  complicated  battle  of  Lodz  (November  18- 
04) .  The  whole  operation  which  ended  widi  the  banle 
of  Lodz  is  of  special  interest  because  in  that  operation 
more  than  in  any  othet  episode  of  the  War  it  was  made 
clear  to  what  extent  the  successful  action  of  the  Germans 
depended  on  die  good  services  of  the  Austrian  radio  in¬ 
telligence.  Having  succeeded  in  cutting  off  two  Russian 
armies  (the  2nd  and  the  5th)  from  the  remaining  Russian 


force,  die  Germans  were  doing  dicu  utmost  to  su 
these  armies.  Hut  at  the  time  of  these  important  engage 
ments  an  unexpected  thing  happened:  die  Rusting 
changed  their  cipher.  General  Ronge  thus  descnbc^tbt 
effect  winch  that  change  had  on  the  A  ustro-Gemun  l(ad 
ecs:  "We  were  living  through  a  crisis.  At  the  very  Dmc 
when  our  encircling  movement  scented  to  have  readied 
us  highest  point,  and  die  surrender  of  the  two  Russian 
armies,  surrounded  by  the  Germans  near  Lodz,  'ccined 
certain,  our  best  means  of  secunng  information  beet  hi: 
useless.  The  radio  stations,  both  ours  and  die  Gcrtnam', 
set  to  work  together  on  die  newly  received  ciphered  ftxs- 
sages  and  as  a  result  of  the  pinr  effort  the  new  code 
was  deciphered  on  November  22nd.  Tims  duung  tlx 
few  days  preceding  the  above  date,  the  Germans  were  in 
the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  the  1 
situation  of  the  opposing  side  as  were  die  Russians  .itul  It 
is  highly  significant  that  during  those  decisive  day*  the  1 
Gentian  plan  of  surrounding  the  Russian  atmics  fatal  I 
and  a  part  of  the  German  turning  force  (the  25th  Resent 
corps  and  the  3d  Division  of  the  Guard)  was  surrounded  ' 
bv  die  Russians  and  escaped  from  the  Russian  ring  filth  | 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  leasing  behind  many  pro  , 
The  first  Russian  message  dccipheicd  by  the 


oners. 


*The  German  9th  arms  muter  Marker,  wn.  reinforced  by  two 
corps  of  the  German  8lh  army  in  Earl  Prussia ;  in  the  Utter  part  of 
November  this  force  was  increased  by  four  cortn  from  the  West¬ 
ern  front  am!  by  the  garrimiir  of  the  fortresses  Thorn.  Posen  ami 
Breslau 


Austrians  after  they  succeeded  in  working  out  die 
Russian  cipher,  contained  information  (General  Roily 
writes)  "about  the  breaking  of  the  German  encifffe- 
ment"  by  die  Russians  and  also  information  about  the 
directions  in  which  die  retreating  Germans  were  beUBf 
pursued.  Thus  die  hopes  of  the  Germans  for  a  great  vie 
torv  were  "wrecked."  hut  the  information  enabled  than 
to  carrv  out  their  retreat  safely. 

How  is  one  to  explain  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
during  die  War  bv  the  Austrians  in  die  deciphering  ct  / 
intercepted  messages?  One  factor  ro  be  taken  mro  *c-  * 
count  in  attempting  an  explanation  is  die  experience  in  ^ 
work  of  this  kind  gamed  by  the  experts  of  the  Amman 
cipher  service  ("Chiffredienst")  during  the  vears  J**"  . 
ceding  die  War.  Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that 
the  Russians  marie  mistakes  in  the  employment  of  rf#11  I 
ciphers.  From  General  Ronge’s  book  it  may  be  learned 
that  as  early  as  1908 — that  is.  at  the  tunc  svhen  the  p  i 
lanons  berween  Ausrna-Hiingarv  and  Serbia  becafl* 
strained  on  account  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  **» 
Herzegovina,  die  Austrian  intelligence  service  was  bu*r  I 
deciphering  Serbian  messages.  Later  tn  191 1-1912.  during  ' 
the  Turko-Italian  war  in  Tripoli,  a  special  tecrion  w® 
formed  in  die  Intelligence  Bureau  of  die  Austrian  j 
era!  Staff  for  the  purpose  of  deciphering  the  radio  ro**' . 
sages  intercepted  by  die  Austrian  naval  wireless  viatic**- 1 
Sull  later,  during  die  Balkan  wars  of  1912-1913. 
Austrian  cipher  experts  acquired  an  important  fund  otj 
material,  namclv  a  large  number  of  intercepted  Serwn 
messages.  Working  on  that  material,  the  experts  sue* j 
credcd  in  obtaining  excellent  results,  thanks  to  whir® 
"the  deciphering  of  Serbian  messages  [before  the  Wad 
presented  no  difficulties."  As  regards  die  deciphering  c* 
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Russian  messages  before  the  War,  the  Austrian  General 
Staff  was  less  fortunate.  The  secret  of  the  Russian  cipher 
was  not  disclosed  until  fifty  days  after  die  World  War 
began — that  is,  on  September  19,  1914.  as  it  has  been 
already  said.  From  that  time  on,  General  Ronge  says, 
the  deciphering  of  Russian  messages  was,  “with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  sonic  unavoidable  mutilations,  no  longer  difficult.” 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  following  figures:  up 
to  the  beginning  of  1915  sixteen  Russian  ciphers  were  un¬ 
ravelled,  and  during  the  War  there  were  days  when  the 
number  of  deciphered  messages  reached  as  many  as 
seventy;  for  instance,  this  was  the  number  of  messages 
deciphered  on  June  4,  1916,  the  day  when  the  Brusiloff 
offensive  began. 

What  were  the  Russian  mistakes  in  using  the  cipher? 
One  mistake  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  War,  and 
righted  after  six  weeks,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It 
consisted  in  sending  messages  of  which  only  certain  parts 
were  in  cipher.  Another  mistake — -we  learn  from  General 
Rongc's  revelations-  -consisted  in  using  two  ciphers,  the 
old  and  the  new,  for  identical  dispatches.  This  violation 
of  dhe  fundamental  rules  of  ciphering  was  made  on  the 
occasions  when  a  change  of  cipher  was  taking  place. 
Stations  that  had  not  received  the  new  cipher  in  time 
would  report  their  difficulty,  and  the  message  that  had 
been  communicated  to  them  in  the  new  cipher  would  be 
put  into  the  old  cipher  and  dispatched  again.  “Nothing 
more  was  required  by  our  cipher  experts,”  Ronge  remarks 
with  regard  to  this  careless  way  of  overcoming  a  difficulty. 
Still  another  mistake,  according  to  the  Austrian  general, 
was  that  “the  systematic  Russians  stuck  pretty  near  to  the 
method  of  ciphering  to  which  they  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed.”  This,  of  course,  facilitated  the  process  of  de¬ 
ciphering  their  messages. 

Thus  the  wireless  telegraph  proved  to  he  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  for  the  Russians:  their  army  orders  and  reports 
rent  by  radio  were  known  to  the  opposing  side  as  well 
3r^d  as  soon  as  they  were  known  to  those  to  whom  they 
had  been  addressed.  Speaking  of  this  fact  in  his  review8 
°f  General  Ronge’s  book.  General  Batyushin,  of  the 
former  Russian  General  Staff,  maintains  that  the  military 
action  of  the  Russians  in  the  World  War  would  have 
°ccn  much  more  successful,  if  they  had  not  used  wireless 
telegraphy  at  all.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  he 
proves  by  citing  two  examples:  first,  the  defeat  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies  in  the  battle  of  Galicia  in  Aug- 
wt  and  rhe  earlier  part  of  September,  1914,  and,  second, 
initial  success  of  the  Russian  army  of  General  Ren- 
nenkampf  in  East  Prussia  in  August,  1914:  both  Russian 
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successes  were  won  at  a  time  when  the  Austrians  and 
the  Germans  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  Russian  cipher.  These  two  examples  con¬ 
stituted  exceptions  from  the  general  order  of  things  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  in  which  as  a  rule  the  Russians  had 
to  fight  in  the  dark,  while  for  rhe  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  the  military  situation  of  their  opponent  was  as 
clear  as  daylight. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  lessons  may  be  derived 
from  all  that  was  said  above.  It  seems  that  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Russians  fully  reveals  the  extreme  disad¬ 
vantage  at  which  an  army  in  the  field  may  be  placed  if  it 
freely  uses  the  wireless  telegraph.  Hence  it  follows  chat, 
except  in  circumstances  when  no  other  means  of  liaison 
can  be  resorted  to,  the  wireless  must  not  be  used  by  an 
army  for  strategic  communications  or  for  any  other  dis¬ 
patches  that  contain  information  useful  for  the  enemy. 
Furthermore,  the  cipher  in  which  radio  messages  are  sent 
must  be  as  difficult  as  possible  to  decode. 

However,  the  elimination  of  the  wireless  as  a  means 
of  sending  strategic  directives,  long  orders  and  detailed 
information  does  not  mean  that  this  invention  may  not 
be  of  the  greatest  service  in  rime  of  war.  But  to  be  of 
such  service,  the  radio,  when  used  for  strategic  purposes, 
must  be  limited  to  the  sending  of  brief  messages  and 
commands  which  are  rather  signals  for  initiating,  chang¬ 
ing  or  stopping  movements  previously  decided  upon. 
Next,  the  radio  should  be  used  for  purposes  other  than 
strategical.  In  this  respect  the  tactical  use  of  the  radio 
should  be  placed  first.  Tactically  the  radio  may  be  used 
for  giving  orders  which  call  for  immediate  execution  and 
which  the  enemy  would  not  be  able  to  prevent  from  Being 
carried  out  should  the  messages  be  intercepted.  For  in¬ 
stance:  an  order  to  a  firing  battery  to  open  fire  against  a 
new  target  may  be  sent  over  the  radio  because  the  fire  of 
the  battery  will  be  carried  over  to  the  new  target  whether 
the  enemy  intercepts  the  order  or  not.  Furthermore,  the 
wireless  should  be  used  for  the  interception  of  radio  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  enemy,  not  only  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
on  Kis  front  (provided  the  enemy  messages  relate  to  the 
conduct  of  military  operations),  but  also  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  situation  in  the  rear,  that  is,  in  the  intenor  of 
the  enemy  country.  Another  important  service  of  the 
radio-telegraph  may  consist  in  broadcasting  messages  with 
a  view  to  disseminating  news  and  communications  which 
may  lower  the  morale  of  the  enemv,  contribute  to  the 
breaking  of  his  resistance,  and  induce  him  to  ask  for  peace. 

Eimtor’s  Xote:  The  author  of  this  article  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Imperial  Russian  Army  and  served  on  the  Russian  General  Staff 
duriny  the  World  War.  He  was  formerly  a  military  attache  at 
both  Washington  and  Tokyo. 


A  study  OF  history  seems  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  the  nations  with  the  least 
armament  who  have  done  much  of  the  fighting.- — Stockton. 


Motor  Convoys 

By  Captain  J.  T.  de  Camp,  C.  A.  C. 


During  the  period  April  15-19,  1935,  a  motor  convoy  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  C.  A.  School.  This  paper  is  a  resume  of  the  various 
points  brought  out  in  the  official  report. — Editor.  ' 

SOME  two  years  ago  the  Coast  Artillery  Journal 
published  an  article  on  Motor  Convoys  which  had 
been  prepared  for  use  at  the  Coast  Artillery  School. 
Briefly,  it  attempted  to  bring  together  the  general  thought 
on  this  subject  as  published  in  official  literature  and  as 
taught  at  the  various  service  schools,  with  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  believed  desirable  to  adopt  our  past  experiences  to 
the  improvements  in  vehicles  to  be  purchased  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  This  year  conditions  so  shaped  themselves  that  it  was 
possible  actually  to  go  on  the  road  and  attempt  to  prove 
our  theories  in  practice. 

With  an  enlarged  Electrical  "B”  class  of  22  students, 
the  personnel  was  available  for  detailed  collection  and 
analysis  of  data.  At  the  same  time  the  receipt  of  new 
transportation  made  it  possible  to  test  the  capabilities  of 
the  various  type  vehicles.  Accordingly  in  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1935,  an  outline  of  the  proposed  convoy  was 
submitted  to  the  Commandant,  and  authority  was  granted 
to  begin  the  preliminary  arrangements. 

A  tentative  route  of  march  was  selected  via  Lynchburg 
and  Winchester,  Va.,  to  Fort  Holabird,  where  it  was 
desired  to  stop  for  student  instruction,  and  from  there  to 
return  through  Washington,  D.  C.  The  most  difficult 
route  was  selected  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and 
through  Harper’s  Ferry  to  obtain  mountain  driving,  and 
through  Richmond,  Washington  and  Baltimore  (twice) 
so  as  to  include  routes  through  congested  areas. 

In  order  to  make  this  movement  as  realistic  as  possible, 
no  preliminary  reconnaissance  was  made;  all  arrange¬ 
ments  other  than  correspondence  relative  to  shelter,  con¬ 
tact  of  police  escorts  and  fuel  agencies  were  made  by  the 
Advance  Agent  operating  just  ahead  of  the.  column. 
From  Richmond  to  Holabird  the  route  was  entirely  un¬ 
known,  except  as  contained  in  state  highway  maps. 
Word  being  received  that  the  accommodations  in  the 
Winchester,  Va.,  armory  were  inadequate,  the  route  was 
changed  on  April  9,  1935,  to  make  the  halt  on  the  second 
day  at  Captain  Paul  W.  Rutledge’s  C.C.C.  Headquarters 
near  Front  Royal,  Va. 

On  April  1 2th  the  entire  convoy  was  brought  together 
for  the  first  rime  for  a  short  trip  to  York  town,  Va.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  students  were  assigned  to  different  positions  daily 
as  understudies  to  the  officers  or  as  tmekm asters,  me¬ 
chanics  and  drivers.  The  regular  drivers  from  the  Motor 
Pool,  two  selected  mechanics  and  a  mess  detail,  completed 
the  personnel.  Just  before  starting,  two  radio  students 
were  added  to  handle  the  radio  equipment  which  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board. 


The  organization  can  be  summarized  as  follows:  ex¬ 
cellent  key  men,  drivers  of  variable  training  and  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  convoys,  and  a  composite  of  Harbor  Defense 
and  School  personnel. 

The  vehicles  consisted  of: 

6  Federal  2)4  ton  trucks  (4  wheel  drive). 

10  Dodge  2)4  ton  trucks. 

2  Dodge  )4  ton  pick-ups. 

2  Chevrolet  1  )4  ton  trucks. 

2  Diamond  “T”. 

1  Chevrolet  reconnaissance  car. 

1  Plymouth  sedan. 

2  Motorcycles. 

The  Dodge  trucks  arrived  on  the  Post  so  late  it  was 
necessary  to  run  them  on  jacks  for  two  days  to  break  them 
in,  as  the  convoy  departure  was  suddenly  pushed  ahead 
one  week,  to  take  care  of  troop  requirements.  Otherwise 
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all  vehicles  had  been  carefully  tested  and  defects  cor-' 
iccted.  Capacity  loads  were  concentrated  in  certain  ve¬ 
hicles;  in  fact  there  was  plenty  of  freight  to  move  to  and 
from  Holabird.  A  carefully  selected  list  of  minor  spare 
parts,  such  as  fuel  pumps,  fan  belts,  starting  motor 
springs,  fuses  and  light  bulbs  was  assembled,  along  with 
the  complete  equipment  for  a  light  repair  truck.  No 
gas  tank  or  wrecker  was  available.  It  was  decided  before 
departure  that  if  any  major  part  went  out  the  vehicle 
would  be  left  behind  for  repairs. 

NARRATIVE 

FIRST  DAY;  Fort  Monroe  to  Lynchburg,  Va.  Dis¬ 
tance  206  miles. 

Soon  after  the  start  it  was  evident  that  the  convoy  was 
running  ahead  of  schedule.  Extra  halts  were  made 
throughout  the  dav  in  order  not  to  arrive  too  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  time  of  contacting  police  escorts. 

It  was  found  that  the  motorcycles  were  entirely  un- 
suited  for  purposes  intended.  The  column  would  travel  a 
distance  of  six  to  eight  miles  while  a  message  was  being 
delivered  from  the  rear  to  the  head  of  the  column.  The 
drivers  complained  of  fatigue  and  it  is  believed  motor¬ 
cycles  are  dangerous  to  operate  under  normal  conditions. 
Therefore  the  motorcycles  were  loaded  on  spare  trucks  at 
the  noon  halt  and  left  there  the  remainder  of  the  trip. 

At  Lynchburg  tc  was  necessary  to  refuel  all  vehicles 
from  a  commercial  station,  due  to  a  local  ordinance,  and 
to  route  the  vehicles  individually  to  the  local  armory. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  encountered  owing  to  con¬ 
gested  traffic  and  narrow,  hilly  streets.  While  all  vehicles 
were  refueled  in  40  minutes,  the  entrance  to  the  station 
was  on  a  steep  hill  and  we  were  most  fortunate  in  having 
no  serious  accidents  in  the  very  heavy  traffic.  This  was  the 
first  experience  for  the  drivers  under  these  conditions,  as 
they  had  been  trained  in  the  tidewater  district  of  Virginia, 
k  was  also  necessary  to  establish  the  field  kitchen  in  the 
local  stadium  some  two  blocks  away  from  the  armory. 

There  was  no  trouble  on  the  road.  The  convoy  arrived 
ahead  of  schedule,  traveling  at  an  average  rate  of  28.2 
miles  per  hour.  Time  in  morion;  7  hours,  iq  minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS;  While  the  accommodations  within 
the  armorv  were  excellent,  stopping  in  the  center  of  a 
city  offers  difficulties  which  it  would  be  well  to  avoid. 

SECOND  DAY :  Lynchburg,  Va.,  to  camp  near  Front 
Roval,  Va.  Distance  175  miles. 

The  schedule  was  arranged  to  move  over  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  15  miles  per  hour.  The  day  was  unusually  cold 
for  the  season,  minimum  temperatures  being  18  degrees. 
The  drivers  had  to  be  most  alert  in  maneuvering  the  large 
trucks  around  the  hairpin  curves.  Traffic  interference  was 
had  between  Lexington  and  Staunton  due  to  the  narrow 
high-crowned  road  and  heavy  truck  traffic. 

On  arrival  at  Front  Royal  the  advance  agent  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  commercial  gas  tanks  to  fall  in  rear  of  the 
column  and  follow  the  convoy  to  the  C.C.C.  camp.  It 
was  necessary  fo  drain  all  radiators  of  the  vehicles  this 

night. 


There  were  no  road  troubles.  The  convoy  arrived  on 
schedule,  traveling  at  an  average  rate  of  22.5  miles  per 
hour.  This  was  due  to  the  reduced  speed  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Time  in  motion;  7  hours.  45  minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS:  The  convey  could  have  proceeded 
at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  over  the  mountains  if  the  route 
had  been  covered  in  advance  and  if  the  drivers  had  had 
previous  experience  in  mountain  driving.  All  personnel 
were  comfortable  while  driving,  but  were  most  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  halts  due  to  the  raw  wind  and  low  tempera¬ 
ture. 

THIRD  DAY:  Camp  near  Front  Royal,  Va.,  to  Fort 
Holabird,  Md.,  via  Harper’s  Ferrv  and  Baltimore.  Dis¬ 
tance  121  miles. 

The  scheduled  start  was  6:00  A.M.  The  previous  night 
it  was  decided  to  change  this  to  6:30  A.M.  Due  to  the 
necessity  of  filling  radiators  from  a  mountain  stream  and 
a  careless  driver  hitting  an  obstruction  which  required  his 
truck  to  be  left  behind  for  repair,  it  was  7:10  A.M.  be¬ 
fore  the  convoy  moved  out.  Another  delay  was  caused 
just  beyond  Front  Royal  where  a  bridge  was  under  repair 
and  allowed  only  one  vehicle  to  pass  over  at  a  time.  All 
in  all  the  convoy  was  one  hour  40  minutes  behind  the 
prepared  schedule  when  finally  on  the  road.  At  Harper’s 
Ferry  the  approach  to  the  toll  bridge  is  over  a  steep  down 
grade  with  a  right  angle  turn  at  the  foot.  Steep  grades 
were  encountered  on  both  sides  of  this  point. 

The  convoy  actually  operated  under  the  scheduled 
running  time.  The  truck  {5ft  behind  arrived  one  hour 
after  the  arrival  of  the  convov.  (Note:  The  shackle 
bolt  support  was  sheared  off  A 

There  were  no  other  road  troubles.  Average  rate  of 
travel  22.5  miles  per  hour.  Time  in  motion:  5  hours,  21 
minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS:  Local  information  can  be  obtained 
to  supplement  state  highway  maps,  so  the  advance  agent 
can  make  arrangements  sufficiently  in  advance.  However, 
minor  delays  must  be  expected  when  moving  in  strange 
country.  The  delay  due  to  filling  radiators  had  not  been 
anticipated.  While  the  convoy  was  only  20  minutes  late 
in  arrival,  this  day’s  operation  illustrated  the  difficult!'  of 
making  up  lost  time. 

FOURTH  DAY:  Fort  Holabird.  Md.,  to  Fort  Belvoir. 
Va.  Distance  62  miles. 

This  march  was  through  a  heavily  congested  area,  large¬ 
ly  made  under  police  escort.  Both  the  third  and  fourth 
day  marches  had  been  arranged  so  that  the  Chevrolet 
Assembly  Planr  could  be  inspected  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon  and  the  Holabird  Shops  on  Thursday  morning. 
Three  men  were  detached  at  Holabird  to  proceed  to  Fort 
Totten  to  bring  a  searchlight  unit  to  Fort  Monroe. 

All  vehicles  had  been  cleaned  and  serviced  during  the 
lay-Over  at  Ft.  Holabird.  There  were  no  road  troubles. 
Average  rate  of  march  was  20.8  miles  per  hour.  Time 
in  motion :  3  hours,  t;  minutes. 

CONCLUSIONS:  With  trained  police  escorts,  the 
convov  ran  ahead  of  schedule  and  could  have  moved  at 
even  a  higher  average  speed  without  difficultv. 
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FIFTH  DAY:  Fort  Bclvoir  to  F'orr  Monroe.  Distance 
169  miles. 

Except  lor  very  licavy  traffic  as  far  as  Fredericksburg 
there  were  no  unusual  incidents.  A  hot  meal  was  served 
just  hclorr  embarking  no  the  York  town  Ferry.  Tire  kitch¬ 
en  section  went  across  at  1:15,  the  1st  section  at  t:q5  and 
the  and  section  at  2:15.  Each  unit  proceeded  independ¬ 
ently  to  Fort  Monroe. 

Duting  part  of  this  run  effort  was  made  to  attain  maxi¬ 
mum  speed.  Average  speeds  were  maintained  at  }l  miles 
per  hour.  At  road  speeds  over  35  miles  pier  hour,  it  was 
found  that  the  convoy  became  over-extended. 

On  tiiis  day  the  maintenance  section  had  their  first 
work  while  rile  convoy  was  en  route.  One  Dodge  dropped 
our  for  adjustment  on  governor,  while  a  furl  pump  had 
to  be  replaced  on  the  ambulance.  The  convoy  was  not  dc 
Lived.  Average  rate  of  travel  was  27.5  miles  per  hour. 
Time  in  morion:  6  hours,  9  minutes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  die  convoy  was  nin  at  higher  speeds  than 
on  rhe  first  day.  tlie  average  was  lower,  because  of  low 
average  speed  to  Fredericksburg  jnd  from  the  Yorktown 
ferry  to  Fort  Monroe.  No  effort  was  made  to  move  by 
earlier  femes  as  it  was  desired  to  arrive  at  Fort  Monroe 
on  schedule. 

CONCLUSIONS:  The  vehicles  reccndv  furnished 
have  excellent  operating  characteristics  and  developed  no 
outstanding  defects.  However,  an  unusually  thorough 
inspection  had  been  given  each  vehicle  on  receipt  at  Fort 
Monroe,  and  numerous  minor  defects  were  corrected  be- 
forr  leaving.  The  maintenance  work  each  evening  was 
efficiently  lundlcd  by  Lt.  Morton,  and  to  that  I  at¬ 
tribute  rhe  fact  thar  this  convoy  was  ahlc  ro  travel  731 
miles  wtthour  any  senous  roadside  maintenance  problems. 
(Note:  An  average  of  1  x/i  hours*  intensive  work  each 
evening  was  put  in  before  the  drivers  and  mechanics  were 
dismissed.) 

First,  as  to  schedules  They'  can  be  prepared  in  advance 
and  maintained  without  extensive  road  reconnaissance,  bv 
allowing  a  certain  margin  of  safety,  when  traveling  on 
U.  S.  and  State  Highways.  However,  we  believe  more 
firmly  than  ever  that  except  for  short  nips  and  in  emer¬ 
gencies,  the  day’s  schedule  should  he  based  primarily’  on 
8  hours'  actual  driving  time,  and  that  approximately  five 
hours  of  this  should  be  completed  before  the  noon  hair. 
Fatigue  is  noticeable  in  any'  heavier  schedule  and  is  bound 
to  he  reflected  in  accidents  and  neglect  of  the  servicing  at 
the  end  of  die  day’s  run. 

As  for  distances  and  speed,  a  convoy-  of  this  size  and 
type,  without  anv  trailers,  runs  best  at  around  30-35  miles 
an  hour  over  good  roads  where  the  traffic  is  not  too  heavy 
and  distances  air  extended  to  6-8  truck  lengths  Dis¬ 
tances  that  mav  be  covered  will  he  variable  depending 
upon  many  other  factors,  as  condition  of  roads,  weather, 
traffic  and  state  of  training,  bur  a  maximum  of  up  to  zoo 
miles  at  average  rate  of  25  miles  per  hour  seems  a  reason 
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able  expectation  in  the  type  terrain  coveted  by  this  ni 


merit. 
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Motorcycles  were  found  to  be  of  little  or  no  \  iltie  fer 
convoy  control.  The  vehicles  were  moving  at  such  a  ran  1 
of  speed  that  messages  of  immediate  importance  caakf 
not  be  delivered.  To  avoid  needless  delay-  and  to  a- f 
pedite  the  movement  we  are  convinced  that  radio  control  I 
is  essential  and  that  motorcycles  will  not  adequately  *r*f 
the  purpose.  While  the  radio  ecjuipnienr  furnished  by  tin 
Coast  Artillery  Board  was  hastily  assembled,  it  licganfo 
function  more  efficiently  towards  the  end,  and  proved  of 
value  on  several  occasions.  It  is  understood  further  de- 1 


vclopmrnr  work  will  he  done  along  this  line. 

While  outside  die  purpose  of  this  article,  the  ijurstMflm 
has  frequently  been  asked  as  to  the  application  of  a  tugfi 
speed  convoy  within  an  A  A  Regiment.  In  the  theater  ef 
operation!,  with  the  present  tendency  to  increase  moon  t 
zation  of  units,  distances  covcTcd  must  he  more  and  niorr 
subordinate  to  traffic  control,  tune  schedules  and  the  no 
portancc  of  conserving  the  equipment  and  personnel,  ex¬ 
cept  in  emergencies.  Under  suen  conditions  it  is  bdicstd 
that  when  needed,  speedv  units  must  be  kept  small  and  ( 
thar  rhe  largest  march  unit  should  In-  rhr  battery  ratlin 
than  the  battalion.  When  visualizing  .1  unit,  forced  H 
march  in  daylight  and  subject  to  surprise  attack  from  de 
air.  it  is  believed  convovs  will  have  to  move  in  imJ 
sections.  For  this  purpose  flexibility  and  ease  of  conttd 
would  be  needed.  Ultra  high  frequency’  radio  tclepha* 
with  a  range  up  to  five  miles  would  appear  essential  undo  * 
these  conditions.  On  die  odicr  hand,  night  marcWT 
which  will  be  common,  increase  the  difficulty  of  cow*® 
and  again  indicate  the  necessity  for  small  flexihle  units 
under  radio  control. 

As  to  the  vehicles  themselves  we  were  well 
general  with  their  performance.  Tile  bodies,  burnt**  f 
nrr  not  tip  to  rhe  standard  of  the  old  Class  R  trucks,  j* I 
spection,  lubrication  and  daily-  maintenance  are  mote  u® 
portant  than  ever.  Maintenance  problems  on  die  J0J“  I 
will  van*  inversely  as  these  functions  arc  earned  out  The 
large  trucks  will  carry  enough  fuel  for  an  average  djffij 
run  wirhout  refueling  on  the  road  dins  vastly  simp'ih' 
ing  this  problem  j 

As  for  personnel,  we  need  a  limited  number  of  fogM| 
trained  kev  men  in  each  motorized  unit.  In  this  resp**1 
rhe  Coast  Amllerv  School  is  training  a  combina*** 
searchlight  and  an  AA  fire  control  electrician  who.  m  *^,1 
dirinn.  is  a  technically  trained  motor  transport  man.  M 
assignment  to  tcgimenral  motor  cadre*  or  v:Jrc!utp*< 
units.  These  men  sliould  liave  the  same  broad  rratrtfUf  ^ 
and  qualificanons  as  our  other  N.C.O.  Suff. 

In  conclusion,  it  i»  believed  out  future  develop***  1 
will  he  along  rhe  line  of  small,  speeds-  convoys,  contra*”  1 
by  radio  except  in  congested  frnnr  line  areas,  and  that  flfl 
moror  requirements  should  he  kept  within  the  fid®  wj 
commercial  development,  with  die  absolute  minimum  Wj 
special  types  and  heavy’  trailers. 


curicy.  AH  reconnaissance  ac-  will  not  be  adequate  if  chemicals  are  used  on  a  large 
irncd  out  with  careful  reference  scale,  but,  assuming  no  change,  the  regimental,  battalion, 
cratiom.  In  active  operations,  and  company  gas  officers  and  their  gas  noncoms  will  make 
the  principal  responsibility  of  the  necessary  reconnaissance  for  their  respective  organ- 
for  divi-  izations. 

rction  of  In  the  Italian  Army,  special  patrols  for  chemical  de- 
>  in  rear  feme  arc  provided.  Their  duties  are  described  in  detail  in 
ibiluy  of  the  training  regulations.*  Every  company  has  a  patrol  enn- 
bv  care  listing  of  a  corporal  and  three  men  for  chemical  rccon- 

3ruissancc.  Each  battalion  has  a  similar 

reconnaissance  patrol.  Company  and  bat¬ 
talion  patrols  frequently  operate  together 
under  the  orders  of  the  chemical  defense 
officer  of  the  battalion.  Tlic  special  duties 
of  these  patrols  arc  to  keep  track  of 
sveather  condinons  and  the  probability 
of  chemical  attack;  to  guard  against  sur¬ 
prise;  to  conduct  chemical  observation ; 
and  to  cover  the  company  chemically  in 
the  most  dangerous  direction. 

A  German  course  of  training  in  de¬ 
fense  against  gas.  discussing  tactical 
measures,  says:  "According  to  die  French 
Gas  Regulations  the  security  of  troop 
against  enemy  gas  really  depends  upon 
two  types  of  tactical  measures,  both  of 
which  are  m  accord  svidi  die  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  militars'  security,  viz.,  careful 
reconnaissance  and  immediate  transmis¬ 
sion  of  reports  containing  aU  positive 
findings,  and  secondly,  stationing  the 
troops  in  a  terrain  rhat  is  not  endangered 
or  one  which  has  been  properly  equipped 

-  .  ,,  for  defense  against  gas." 

Compltte  Prelection  °  *  ,  , 

A  tint!  Gat  ‘  or  distant  reconnaissance  we  depend 

,  on  airplanes,  horse  cavalry,  or  meeharv 

pecial  knowledge  of  the  artillery  izcd  forces  Specially  trained  observers  with  these  units 

will  be  necessary.  By  air  observation  and  air  photographs, 
the  suitability  of  the  retrain  as  a  gas  tatget  may  he  de¬ 
termined  A  skilled  obsencr  may  also  pek  up  large  ateas 
rhat  have  been  gassed.  In  an  advance  into  hostile  terri¬ 
tory.  over  terrain  accessible  to  enemy  lumbers,  or  which 
uienncaJ  warfare  training  or  from  the  Chemical  War-  has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  location  of  con- 
Servicc  with  special  training  in  the  arm.  As  it  stands  laminated  areas  sliould  be  sought  by  air  observation  and 
die  organization  for  chemical  reconnaissance  will  by  die  liiglilv  mobile  ground  elements, 
die  scheme  set  up  for  unit  gas  officers  and  non-  For  dose  reconnaissance  the  chemical  staff  and  unit  gas 
‘missioned  officers.  The  basic  field  manual  “Defense  officers  will  conduct  a  detailed  reconnaissance, 
anst  Chemical  Attack”  provides  for  a  gas  officer  and  While  making  complete  use  of  die  information  de¬ 
commissioned  officer  in  each  regiment  and  battalion, 
two  noncommissioned  officers  qualified  in  each  com- 
It  is  my  own  belief  that  this  protective  organization 


lul  reconnaissance  can  there  be  assurance 
that »  command  is  not  running  into  areas 
which  have  been  contaminated  with 
mustard  gas  or  lewisite. 

[  This  type  of  reconnaissance  must  he 
carried  out  by  personnel  trained  in  chemi¬ 
cal  warfare.  It  invols’es  a  knowledge  of 
die  possible  uses  of  chemicals  by  the 
enemy,  the  behavior  of  chemicals  on 
serious  types  of  terrain,  and  die  effect 
of  weather  on  chemicals.  At  the  same 
time,  personnel  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  situations  that  affect 
their  own  particular  arm. 

|  Ptobnhir  danger  areas  arc  identified  by 
map  reconnaissance.  This  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  personal  reconnaissance  ro  dc- 
trrmme  the  actual  danger  areas. 

If  reconnaissance  is  being  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  route  to  take  to  avoid  a 
g»«ed  area,  consideration  must  be  given 
» the  character  of  the  command.  A  route 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  infantry 
may  not  be  possible  for  the  artillery,  and 
OOf  that  can  be  crossed  by  horse  cavalry 
I*  impossible  for  tractor-drawn  artil- 
**y-  Itj  the  selection  of  battery  positions 
*o  avoid  gassed  areas,  is|  ‘ 
problem*  is  absolutely  essential. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  is  a 
PtT'Jonnt"I  trained  in  chemical  warfare  as 
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vclopcd  by  the  distant  icconruissance,  each  unit  as  it 
comes  closer  to  the  enemy  muse  tcconnottet  its  (font  and 
flanks,  not  only  to  determine  the  presence  of  gas.  but  to 
select  tlur  safest  routes  of  approach.  It  should  locate  also 
alternate  routes  that  may  lie  used  in  the  event  that  the 
routes  selected  ate  gassed. 

My  conception  of  protective  procedure  on  the  inarch 
or  when  moving  into  new  positions  is  that  the  unit  gas 
officers,  with  such  staff  as  diey  have,  will  march  with 
the  advance  party.  Someone  skilled  in  the  identification 
of  agents  and  able  to  recognize  gas  immediately,  should 
be  with  the  point.  Trained  observers  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  flanks,  especially  on  the  upwind  side. 

If  persistent  gas  be  located,  or  if  warning  be  received 
that  rherr  is  a  gas  area  along  the  route,  the  unit  gas  officer 
should  determine  the  extent  of  the  area  and  recommend 
whether  to  go  around  it  or  through  it.  if  the  area  must 
be  traversed,  he  should  rake  such  sreps  ro  minimize  the 
gas  danger  as  ate  practicable. 

In  the  selection  of  resung  points,  bivouac  areas,  and 
battle  positions,  contaminated  places  or  gas  craps  must  be 
avoided. 

When  a  gassed  area  is  located,  careful  reconnaissance 
should  determine  its  extent,  the  kind  of  gas.  whether  con¬ 
centration  is  strong  or  weak,  and  the  best  way  of  getting 
around  or  through  it.  If  a  good  route  that  skiits  the  up¬ 
wind  edge  of  the  gassed  locality  be  available  the  com¬ 
mand  can  proceed  witlsotit  difficulty  or  much  loss  of  time. 
If  there  be  no  good  upwind  passage,  hut  a  good  route 
downwind  exists,  the  troops  can  get  past  safely  by  wear¬ 
ing  the  gas  mask.  Many  times,  however,  no  way  around 
the  area  will  be  practicable  and  the  command  must  march 
through  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  job  of  the  recon¬ 
naissance  partv  is  to  determine  the  situation  and  find  the 
best  way  through.  It  may  be  necessary  for  degassing 
squads  to  prepare  a  passage,  although  this  is  not  easy  ana 
can  only  be  accomplished  properly  by  trained  personnel. 

Given  ann-gas  squads  properly  equipped  and  mined, 
the  burden  of  chemical  reconnaissance  will  not  be  exces¬ 
sive,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  the  gas  danger  can 
be  reduced  only  bv  careful  planning,  organization,  train¬ 
ing,  and  the  maintenance  ot  gas  discipline. 

The  most  significant  change  that  chemicals  have  intio- 
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duccd  into  modem  battle  is  that  caused  by  the  effect  I 
areas  of  persistenr  gas  on  movement.  Since  freedom  jf  I 
maneuver  is  essential  to  successful  military  action-4- 
whether  offensive  or  defensive — anything  that  intti 
with  this  freedom  must  be  combatted.  Persistent  eh 
cal  agents  have  introduced  a  new  factor  in  warfare  which 
puts  an  additional  premium  on  careful  preparation  and 
skillful  maneuver. 

K.  Litvinov,  in  the  May-June,  1933,  issue  of  die  Rus¬ 
sian  journal.  "War  and  Revolution,"  states: 

"Modern  attack  without  fust  overcoming  the  gas  ob¬ 
stacles  of  various  types  and  character  is  impossible.  Only 
a  coincidence  of  entirely  exceptional  circumstances  may 
prevent  the  enemy  from  employment  of  this  effective  arm 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  defense  The  present  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  technique  of  terrain  poisoning  enables  one  so 
effectively  to  poison  extensive  stretches  of  the  country 
that  diev  can  be  crossed  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  ’ 
Litvinov  suggests  several  technical  means  of  protection. 
Men  must  be  equipped  with  gas-proof  boots  and  capes. 

In  some  eases  chloride  of  lime  may  be  scattered  on  the 
ground  to  neutralize  the  mustard  gas  or  lewisite.  This  is 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  devices.  Wbafl 
practicable,  the  ground  may  he  burned  over,  and  there 
is  even  a  suggestion  that  tractor-driven  scrapers  may  1* 
employed  for  removing  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such 
means  are  of  doubtful  practicability,  and  then  difficulty] 
is  recognized  by  the  Russian  writer. 

Litvinov  favors  a  method  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
die  Bnrish  in  dicir  "Tactical  Notes  on  Defense  Again* 
Gas" — die  laying  down  of  protective  capes.  The  combat 
echelons  cross  the  contaminated  area  under  cover  of  smoke* 
wcanng  gas-proof  foot-gear  and  carrying  capes  or  siimla* 
devices  for  covering  rhe  ground.  They'  advance  by  msbei 
in  small  groups.  The  capes  are  thrown  on  the  ground 
and  left  dicrc.  one  cape  serving  several  men.  Other  men 
come  forward  with  fresh  capes,  and  xs  the  advance  pro¬ 
gresses.  the  capes  form  small  islands  of  protection  again* 
die  contaminated  surface.  It  is  understood  that  the  Jap* 
anew  plan  to  use  rolls  of  grass  matting  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner. 

Gas  obstacles  will  generally  be  covered  by  flic  in  order 
to  keep  the  attack  close  to  the  ground,  and  hence  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  chemicals.  Some  means  must  dicrefore  be 
devised  to  keep  the  soldier’s  body  from  contamination. 
The  protective  cape,  however,  is  not  an  entirely  satisfy 
torv  solution. 

hi  position  and  zone  defense  extensive  use  of  mustard 
gxs  obstacles  is  to  be  expected  and  rhrv  will  lx-  used  ro 
an  even  greater  extent  in  a  retreat.  Obviously,  such  gas 
obstacles  do  not  physically  bar  passage  since  the  effects 
of  rhe  mustard  gas.  unless  the  individual  be  grossly  con¬ 
taminated.  will  not  show  up  until  several  hours  after  ex¬ 
posure.  Consequendy,  die  soldier,  aside  from  some  loss 
in  morale,  w  ill  be  able  to  fight  for  six  or  eight  bouts  nr 
even  longer.  Troops  can  get  across  infected  terrain,  and 
will  get  across  it  it  the  need  is  sufficiently  great.  It  was 
one  of  Napoleon’s  war  maxims  that  "An  army  can  pa» 
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always  and  in  every  season  wherever  there  is  room  for 
two  soldiers’  feet.”  However,  the  commander  who  is 
faced  with  a  mustard  gas  obstacle  must  consider  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  his  men  in  passing  through  it.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  situation  may  not  justify  risking  exces¬ 
sive  casualties. 

Efficient  protective  clothing  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  casualties.  Every  effort  is  being  made  in  our 
own  army  to  provide  this  protection,  and  these  efforts 
have  met  with  considerable  success.  Nevertheless,  the 
presence  of  mustard  gas  on  ground  will  cause  a  command 
to  mask  and  this  masking  in  itself  will  slow  up  move¬ 
ment.  The  time  factor  is  definitely  affected  whether 
troops  are  on  the  march  or  engaged  in  an  attack. 

Let  us  assume  a  regiment  is  ordered  to  reach  a  certain 
forming-up  point  seven  or  eight  miles  away  at  a  definite 
time  so  as  to  be  ready  to  begin  the  assault  at  daybreak. 
If  a  concentration  of  mustard  gas  has  been  placed  on  the 
routes  the  regiment  is  to  follow,  there  will  be  delay  in 
reaching  the  point  of  departure.  In  order  to  be  on  time, 
the  regimental  commander  must  start  his  movement 
earlier  for  he  will  have  to  go  either  around  the  area  by  a 
longer  way  or  through  the  area  wearing  gas  masks.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  rate  of  march  of  a  command  wearing 
masks  is  reduced  from  to  Zi  during  the  first  hour  of 
march  and  more  thereafter. 

The  necessity  for  training  in  wearing  the  mask  while 
working  or  fighting  deserves  further  emphasis.  The  curve 
of  effectiveness  rises  rapidly  after  a  few  exercises  in  wear¬ 
ing  the  mask  at  work.  A  commander  will  find  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  investment  to  require  the  wearing  of  the  mask 
during  a  part  of  the  regular  training.  In  wartime  this  is 
essential  if  the  delays  caused  by  persistent  gas  are  to  be 
reduced.  The  Russians  realize  this  and  reports  indicate 
that  Russian  troops  are  frequently  required  to  wear  gas 
masks  on  long  practice  marches.  We  have  a  splendid  gas 
mask,  probably  the  finest  in  the  world,  but,  good  as  it  is, 
it  lowers  a  man’s  efficiency.  This  loss  in  efficiency  cannot 
be  prevented  by  one  or  two  hours  drill  a  year  in  putting 
the  mask  on  and  taking  it  off.  Training  in  wearing  the 
mask  and  working  in  ic  for  extended  periods  is  necessary. 
Each  soldier  should  have  a  gas  mask  as  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
dividual  equipment  and  should  be  continually  trained  in 
wearing  it  while  performing  his  military  duties. 

Everywhere  a  persistent  gas  is  used  it  slows  up  opera¬ 
tions  and  causes  loss  of  time.  The  commander,  in  making 
his  calculations,  must  take  this  into  account.  The  protec¬ 
tive  means  at  his  disposal  are  protective  equipment  and 
the  tactical  means  of  reconnaissance,  information,  and 
planning.  If  properly  used,  the  unit  gas  officer  should 
play  a  big  part  in  the  protection  of  his  command. 

A  subject  that  was  given  very  little  attention  during  the 
World  War,  hut  one  of  paramount  importance,  is  what 
may  be  called  “Planning  for  Protection.”  This  involves 
the  making  of  plans  in  advance  for  the  movement  of 
ttoops  to  alternate  positions  in  case  of  gas  attacks. 

Many  gas  casualties  could  have  been  avoided  during 
the  World  Wat  had  adequate  schemes  been  outlined  in 


advance  for  the  movement  of  troops  to  alternative  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  case  of  mustard  gas  attacks.  In  offensive  situ¬ 
ations,  plans  are  necessary  to  determine  the  action  to  be 
taken  upon  meeting  gassed  areas.  On  the  defensive,  there 
should  be  a  plan  as  to  what  each  separate  unit  will  do  it 
it  encounters  mustard-type  agents.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  where  the  position  is  to  be  occupied  for  twelve 
hours  or  longer. 

I  can  recall  instances  in  my  own  division  during  the 
World  War  where  unnecessary  gas  casualties  resulted  be¬ 
cause  authority  had  not  been  obtained  and  plans  had  not 
been  made  in  advance  for  the  movement  to  alternate 
positions.  Men  were  compelled  to  remain  on  mustardized 
terrain  when  they  could  have  been  withdrawn  and  the 
ground  held  by  a  few  machine  guns  on  each  flank.  After 
one  particularly  severe  lesson,  arrangements  were  made 
to  withdraw  troops  from  contaminated  positions  or  to 
relieve  them  frequently. 

A  striking  opportunity  for  comparison  occurred  when 
gas  attacks  under  almost  identical  conditions  were  made 
upon  two  companies  of  the  same  battalion  within  a  period 
or  about  18  hours.  In  the  first  attack  the  company  was 
not  moved  out  of  the  position  for  14  hours.  This  resulted 
in  256  casualties  our  of  300  men  exposed.  The  second 
attack,  with  250  men  exposed,  resulted  in  only  seven 
casualties  going  to  the  field  hospital  and  about  50  being 
treated  for  slight  eye  burns.  Here  the  troops  were  with¬ 
drawn  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  attack  was  recognized, 
and  guards  were  posted  to  keep  men  out  of  the  gassed 
area.  The  same  type  of  ground,  the  same  area  contami¬ 
nated,  approximately  the  same  number  and  kind  of  gas 
shells,  and  same  type  of  troops — yet  one  body  of  men 
suffered  heavily  while  the  other  got  off  lightly. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  M.  E.  Spalding,  Infantry,  in  the 
January,  1934,  Chemical  Warfare  Bulletin,  describes  a 
World  War  situation  involving  the  82 d  and  89th  divisions, 
in  which  mustard  gas  was  used  with  great  effectiveness  by 
tire  Germans.  He  shows  how,  by  proper  planning  and 
movement  to  alternate  positions,  casualties  could  have 
been  cut  down  to  a  small  fraction  of  those  suffered. 

His  conclusions  are  that  many  casualties  could  have 
been  avoided  if  higher  authority  had  foreseen  the  attack 
and  had  placed  the  responsibility  for  moving  to  alternate 
positions  upon  subordinate  commanders.  He  meets  the 
argument  that  the  working  out  of  a  preconceived  plan  is 
unwieldy  and  complicated  by  staring  that  the  problem 
is  no  different  from  a  hundred-and-one  other  problems 
that  confront  commanders — 'problems  which  cannot  be 
avoided  and  therefore  should  be  systematically  studied. 
He  points  out  that  we  provide  for  the  conduct  of  troops 
in  the  event  of  enemy  penetration,  for  the  prompt  move¬ 
ment  of  reserves,  for  the  shifting  of  artillery  fires  under 
a  variety  of  conditions,  and  for  counter-attacks  under  vari¬ 
ous  situations,  yet  rarely  if  ever  do  we  provide  for  definite 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  serious  gas  attack. 
He  contends  that  within  his  own  sector,  the  division 
commander  should  be  permitted  to  make  provision  for 
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the  prompt  evacuation  o£  heavily  gassed  areas.  This  is 
plain  common  sense  since  we  will  be  forced,  sooner  or 
later,  to  evacuate  a  gassed  area,  and  the  longer  men  stay 
in  that  area  the  greater  will  be  the  number  and  the  more 
serious  will  be  the  nature  of  the  casualties. 

The  more  we  know  about  chemical  warfare  the  better 
able  we  will  be  to  function  when  subjected  to  it.  The  man 
who  has  trained  and  worked  with  chemical  agents  knows 
just  how  far  he  can  go  and  what  to  expect.  The  officer 
who  has  considered  gas  situations  in  map  problems  and 
field  exercises  will  know  how  to  meet  chemical  situations 
in  war. 

Problems  that  result  from  the  use  of  gas  are  not  alone 
the  problem  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  They 
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must  be  solved  on  the  battlefield  by  the  arms  who  will  be 
subjected  to  gas  attacks.  If  chemical  secunty  be  neglected, 
the  fighting  man  will  sustain  the  losses.  For  this  reason, 
in  the  training  of  units — especially  in  field  training — 
considerable  thought  should  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of 
gas  situations.  Exercises  should  be  held  which  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  gas  and  how  it  may  influence 
the  decisions  of  a  commander  and1  the  actions  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  Not  to  do  this  is  sheer  folly. 

Knowledge  is  power  in  gas  defense.  It  saves  casualties, 
increases  the  confidence  of  men  in  their  own  ability  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves,  and  reduces  fear.  The  more  knowledge 
we  have  of  gas,  the  less  gas  can  tie  us  down  and  hinder 
our  freedom  of  action. 


(To  be  Continued) 
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Efficiency  Reports 


By  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  S.  Hughes,  O.D. 

CAN  a  second  lieutenant  of  six  months'  service  be 
compared  reasonably  with  one  who  has  had  six 
years’  service?  Can  a  captain  who  has  never  com¬ 
manded  a  company  reasonably  be  compared  with  •  one 
who  has  commanded  a  war  strength  company?  The 
questions  are  fundamental.  They  strike  at  the  heart  of 
our  system  of  efficiency  reports.  They  deserve  discussion 
and  an  answer. 

We  know  that  we  can  compare  lieutenants  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  size  of  their  hat  bands  and  their  feet 
regardless  of  their  length  of  service.  We  hear  and  make 
such  remarks  as,  “He  is  the  most  tactful  lieutenant  I  ever 
saw,”  or  “He  is  the  least  forceful  captain  on  the  post.”  In 
paragraph  “H”  of  the  Efficiency  Report,  subordinates  are 
rated  as  “Superior,”  “Excellent”  or  something  else  from 
the  standpoints  of  physical  activity,  military  bearing  and 
neatness,  tact,  and  so  on.  The  ease  with  which  reporting 
officers  insert  the  check  marks  in  the  columns  of  “H,” 
and  the  frequency  of  such  remarks  as  those  quoted,  are 
indications  that  comparisons  are  not  too  difficult  provided 
there  is  something  in  common  to  the  individuals  of  the 
group  being  compared.  The  answer  therefore  if  there  be 
one,  appears  ro  depend  upon  our  ability  to  limit  our  com¬ 
parisons  ro  those  that  have  a  common  basis. 

Two  comparisons  arc  necessary.  The  first  that  of  an 
officer  to  “officers  of  the  Army.”  The  second  is  that  of  the 
individual  to  others  performing  the  same  or  similar  dutv. 

Regardless  of  the  duty  that  he  may  be  performing 
during  a  particular  period,  every  officer  is  first  of  all  an 
officer  of  the  Army.  As  such  he  must  meet  certain  defi¬ 
nite  specifications.  He  must  be  neat,  maintain  a  soldierly 
appearance,  be  truthful,  industrious,  and  in  general, 
possess  the  numerous  qualities  and  attributes  of  “an  officer 
and  a  gentleman.”  There  is  no  need  to  list  or  attempt  to 
define  these  qualities.  Most  of  them  are  imponderables 
and  are  the  result  of  associations  and  teachings.  But  im¬ 
ponderable  or  not,  every  subordinate  can  be  classified  bv 


his  military  superiors  as  a  Superior,  Excellent,  Satis¬ 
factory,  or  Unsatisfactory  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army.  From  this  point  of  view  the  second  lieutenant  of 
six  months’  service  can  be  compared  wich  one  of  six 
years’  service.  He  can  be  compared  with  the  captain  who 
has  commanded  a  war  strength  company,  or  with  any 
other  officer  regardless  of  rank  or  duty. 

The  second  comparison  relates  solely  to  manner  of  per¬ 
formance  of  duty.  It  involves  the  simple  consideration  of 
how  the  officer  being  reported  upon  has  performed  his 
duty  in  comparison  with  others  whom  the  reporting  of¬ 
ficer  has  observed  performing  the  same  or  very  similar 
duty.  If  the  reporting  officer  is  rating  a  company  com¬ 
mander  he  compares  his  performance  of  this  duty  with 
the  manner  in  which  other  company  commanders,  past 
and  present,  have  performed  the  same  duty.  If  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  be  a  post  exchange  officer  he  is  compared  with 
other  post  exchange  officers.  If  the  subordinate  be  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenant  he  may  have  to  be  compared  with  cap¬ 
tains  or  even  majors  if  they  have  been  observed  perform¬ 
ing  the  duty.  There  should  be  no  objection  to  that  for 
the  effect  of  such  a  comparison  will  probably  result  in  the 
second  lieutenant  receiving  a  Superior  report  if  he  has  per¬ 
formed,  in  a  manner  at  all  creditable,  a  duty  usually  as¬ 
signed  to  a  captain  or  field  officer. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  this  proposal  to  make  two 
comparisons  instead  of  one.  As  stated,  hundreds  of  re¬ 
ports  are  submitted  each  year  on  this  basis.  The  only  in¬ 
novation  is  the  suggestion  that  the  comparisons  be  made 
knowingly  everywhere  and  with  particular  care  at  stations 
where  there  is  no  sharp  cleavage  between  hours  of  duty 
and  hours  of  leisure.  No  claim  is  made  that  the  compari¬ 
sons  can  be  made  automatically  or  easily.  Where  such 
complexities  as  human  beings  are  concerned,  no  com¬ 
parison  is  easy. 

If  the  idea  of  two  comparisons  can  be  accepted,  the 
next  proposal  concerns  the  manner  of  making  them.  This 
procedure  can  be  simplified  greatly  if  reporting  officers 
will  rate  in  accordance  with  the  easily  demonstrable  fact- 
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Jut  -when  the  individuals  of  a  group  are  compared  with 
each  other  from  a  particular  point  of  view  for  die  purpose 
of  classifying  them  into  three  categories,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  individuals  will  fail  in  the  middle  group.  The 
curve  of  individual  differences  is  the  old  probabiliD 
curve.  Its  two  critical  points,  indicating  the  logical  sub¬ 
division  into  classes,  show  that  about  66%  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  compared  fall  into  a  large  group  under  the  center 
of  die  curve.  The  remaining  34%  is  divided  almost 
equally  under  the  two  ends  of  the  curve.  If  these  three 
daises  be  given  the  names  of  Superior,  Excellent,  and 
Satisfactory,  the  middle  class.  Excellent,  will  contain 
about  66%,  and  Superior  and  Satisfactory,  about  17% 
each  of  the  individuals  being  compared.  At  the  Satis¬ 
factory  end,  the  curve  may  trail  off  with  another  critical 
point  beyond  which  lie  the  Unsarisfactories. 

Because  men  cannot  agree  that  the  percentages  are  ex¬ 
actly  as  stated,  that  is  66  and  17,  no  proposal  is  here  made 
to  accept  them.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  end  will  be 
accomplished  if  a  reporting  officer  can  be  persuaded  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  fall  in  the  Excellent 
class.  If  this  he  accepted  it  will  mark  a  step  taken  to 
remedy  one  great  defect  of  the  present  system. 

This  defect  is  the  definition  of  Satisfactory  on  the  Ef¬ 
ficiency  Report  form;  “EFFICIENT;  duty  WELL  per¬ 
formed;  UP  TO  STANDARD.”  Those  phrases  are 
commendations  and  would  make  a  fine  epitaph.  Yet 
when  that  raring  is  received  in  Washington  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  ratings,  the  reporting  officer’s  state¬ 
ment  that  his  subordinate  has  performed  his  duty  UP  TO 
STANDARD  is  construed  by  the  reviewing  authorities 
in  the  War  Department  as  meaning  that  the  subordinate 
u  just  a  little  more  efficient  than  an  Unsatisfactory  of¬ 
ficer.  The  reporting  officer  uses  the  term  in  one  sense, 
and  it  is  interpreted  in  a  very  different  light.  “Excellent” 
must  have  the  wider  application. 

The  proposals  herein  made  will  aid  officers  charged 
with  making  assignments  in  determining  what  duties  the 
individual  can  best  perform,  to  what  duties  he  should  be 
assigned  for  purely  training  purposes,  to  what  duties  he 
should  be  assigned  if  the  purpose  of  the  assignment  is  to 
get  the  job  performed  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The 
proposals  will  enable  the  Wat  Department  to  classify 
more  clearly  the  men  who  are  Satisfactory  or  Unsatisfac¬ 
tory  and  to  determine  whether  they  are  so  classified  be¬ 
cause  of  some  deficiency  as  an  officer  or  because  of 
some  inability  to  perform  certain  duties. 

Tbe  proposals  will  protect  the  individual  from  the  un¬ 
sound  doctrine  that  any  officer  can  and  should  perform 
wth  complete  efficiency  any  duty  to  which  he  may  be 
assigned.  Few  men  can  be  Superior  jacks-of-all-trades. 
Some  men  can  perform  certain  duties  better  than  other 
men.  An  officer  of  fine  attainments  and  good  character 
should  be  pardoned  for  a  failure  to  perform  some  parricu- 
,ar  task,  if  his  record  shows  that  in  general  he  has  the 
ability  to  perform  a  wide  variety  of  duties  in  an  efficient 
manner. 


It  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  danger  that  lies  back 
of  these  proposals.  That  danger  lies  in  the  possibility 
that  the  reports  may  be  misinterpreted  by  the  authorities 
in  Washington.  Although  a  general  rating  has  been  de¬ 
fined  as  a  prediction  as  to  how  an  officer  may  be  expected 
to  perform  duties  commensurate  with  his  grade,  the 
manner  of  making  the  prediction  is  not  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  The  definition  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
officers’  efficiency  reports  ate  form  sheets  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  judge  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  how  an 
officer  may  be  expected  to  perform.  The  idea  was  that 
if  an  officer  had  performed  efficiently  a  wide  variety  of 
duties  commensurate  with  his  grade  he  could  be  expected 
to  perform  efficiently  other  duties  commensurate  with  his 
grade.  The  assumption  required  an  analysis  of  the  of¬ 
ficer’s  record  to  determine  reasons  for  alleged  success  or 
failure.  A  form  sheet  is  not  used  by  merely  counting  the 
number  of  starts  and  determining  the  number  of  times 
the  horse  won,  placed  or  showed.  The  best  distance  for 
the  horse  may  be  a  mile  and  a  furlong;  the  best  track,  a 
wet  one.  So  likewise  an  officer’s  future  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  counting  the  number  of  Satisfactories  or  Ex- 
cellents  during  a  ten-year  period.  It  is  possible  that  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  of  the^  ten,  the  subordinate  may  receive 
four  satisfactory  ratings  on  the  same  duty  from  the  same 
reporting  officer.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  performing  the 
only  duty  that  he  can  do  well.  Many  other  combinations 
are  possible. 

So  while  some  reporting  officers  may  feel  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  made  herein  are  the  solution  to  many  of  their 
difficulties  they  should  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  their 
best  endeavors  to  submit  a  fair  report  may  be  defeated  by 
hurried  and  incomplete  analysis  by  reviewing  authorities. 
If  by  any  chance  an  Excellent  or  Superior  officer,  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  Army  officer  and  ability  to  perform 
a  variety  of  tasks,  is  to  be  rated  as  Satisfactory  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  task,  the  reporting  officer  should  make  it  all  too 
plain  in  the  report  why  he  could  not  give  a  higher  raring. 
Remember  that,  while  the  definition  of  Satisfactory  may 
be  a  good  epitaph,  it  won’t  help  an  Excellent  or  Superior 
subordinate  to  get  to  the  General  Service  Schools  until 
after  fundamental  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  making  and  interpreting  efficiency  reports. 

In  conclusion,  A.G.O.  Form  No.  67,  Efficiency  Re¬ 
port,  can  be  used  to  convey  the  two  comparisons  herein 
proposed,  provided: 

1.  Paragraph  “E,”  “Duties  he  performed,”  and  para¬ 
graph  “F,”  “What  degree  of  success  has  he  attained  un¬ 
der  the  following  headings,”  are  reserved  for  the  opinion 
the  reporting  officer  forms  as  the  result  of  comparing  the 
subordinate’s  manner  of  performance  of  the  duty  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed  by  most  of 
the  officers  he  has  seen  on  the  job. 

2.  Paragraph  “H,”  “To  what  degree  has  he  exhibited 
the  following  qualifications?”  is  reserved  for  the  opinion 
formed  by  the  reporting  officer  after  he  has  compared  the 
subordinate  with  others  in  the  same  grade  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  general  ability  as  an  officer  of  the  Army. 


Emergency  Fire  Control  Methods 

By  Captain'  James  T.  Campbeu..  C.A.C 


A  NUMBER  of  officer*  who  jic  in  dwell  touch 
with  the  technical  problem*  of  scocoan  jmllerv 
believe  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  sound  doctrines  and  rules  to  govern  emergency 
fire  control  methods.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
arc  weaknesses  in  the  standard  system,  especially  those 
incident  to  die  long  lines  of  communication  tn  outlvtng 
stations  and  to  die  difficulties  of  target  identification  bv 
the  distant  observer.  No  one  will  deny  that  emergencies 
are  likely  to  arise,  and  yet  there  is  very  little  professional 
tliought  or  training  directed  toward  tfic  improvement  ol 
substitute  methods.  Professional  literature  does  not  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  all  die 
thought  and  effort  tliat  have  been  spent  on  the  design  and 
promotion  of  gadgets  had  been  directed  into  die  more 
profitable  channels  of  analysis  and  experiment  in  make¬ 
shift,  the  technique  of  scacoast  artillery  would  be  further 
advanced  today.  Proficiency  in  makeshift  implies  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  which  in  turn  implies  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing,  which,  after  all,  is  one  thing  that  mav  right¬ 
fully  be  expected  of  an  artillery  officer. 

It  is  a  very  common  mistake,  probably  encouraged  bv 
training  in  the  cradinonal  methods  of  gunnery  and  fire 
control,  to  think  of  range-finding  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  finng,  especially  to  firing  upon  a  moving  target.  The 
truth  is  that  the  use  of  the  range  to  the  tatget  is  merely 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  wav 
to  determine  the  pointing  is  to  use  position  data  and  tranv 
form  it  into  firing  data  through  die  use  of  tables;  but 
tliere  may  be  times  when  the  only  way  to  keep  on  fighr- 
mg  will  be  to  fire  with  poor  position  data  or  none  at  all. 
In  these  eases  it  is  possible  to  deal  in  firing  data  directly 
The  pointing  of  the  gun  is  given  in  terms  of  two  quan¬ 
tities,  a  horizontal  angle  and  a  vertical  angle.  These 
quantities  arc  expressed  in  numbers,  the  measurements 
of  the  angles,  so  rlut  ro  each  pair  of  numbers  ( within  the 
range  of  what  can  be  set  on  tile  gun)  there  corresponds  a 
single  definite  pointing  nf  the  piece  Now  through  the 
use  of  anv  coordinate  system  one  may  chouse,  dii*  same 
pair  of  numbers  may  be  made  to  correspond  to  a  single 
definite  point  on  a  plot  or  chart  Then  to  each  point  of 
die  chart  there  corresponds  a  tingle  pointing  of  die  51111. 
and  vice  versa 

If  it  becomes  known  that  a  particular  pointing  would 
have  caused  a  given  shot  to  hit  the  target,  a  point  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  pointing  can  be  plotted  on  the  chan 
and  marked  with  the  brae  of  finng  of  the  shot.  Assume 
chat  dm  has  been  done  for  each  of  a  senes  of  shoes  fired  at 
successive  time  intervals.  The  points  will  not  coincide 
for  two  tcasons.  First,  the  pointing  required  to  hit  the 
target  varies  from  rhr  bmc  of  finng  the  shot,  because  of 
the  combined  effect  of  movement  of  tile  target  and 
changes  in  ballistic  conditions  Second,  die  required 


{Hunting  vanes  from  shot  to  shot  because  ul  unavoidable 
vanabons  in  ammunition  and  in  die  wav  it  is  loaded  into 
die  gun.  Tlie  plot  therefore  deals  widi  three  variable*;, 
the  pointing  of  the  gun,  the  time  of  firing  a  shot,  and  the 
scattering  of  shots  due  to  dispersion.  From  the  position < 
of  die  points,  considered  with  respect  to  time,  it  u  pg*. 
sible  to  deduce  valuable  information  concerning  the  point¬ 
ing  likely  to  be  required  for  a  future  shot.  A  prediction 
can  Ik  made  with  no  information  other  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  pointing  that  would  have  produced  hits  in  the  pan, 
and  this  without  reference  tn  range,  travel,  time  of  (light, 
meteorological  conditions,  or  any  other  factors.  Further¬ 
more,  it  lias  been  demonstrated  that  this  kind  of  piedic- 
bon  can  be  made  to  give  hits. 

Any  desired  coordinate  system  may  be  used  to  make 
points  correspond  to  pointings,  hut  it  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  all  systems  ate  equally  good  for  artillery  me 
Probably  tire  best  way  to  show  what  is  needed  111  a  de¬ 
sirable  system  will  be  to  show  wlut  is  wrong  with  one 
rhar  is  not  so  good  On  an  ordinary  piece  of  cross-section 
paper,  lay  off  die  Inm/ontal  scale  to  represent  azimuth* 
of  pointing,  and  the  vertical  Kale  to  represent  angle*  of 
elevation,  bosh  Kales  Iremg  uniform  so  that  equal  dis¬ 
tances  on  tire  chart  represent  equal  increments  ol  angle, 
horizontal  or  vertical.  Figure  1  slwrws  a  chart  of  UM 
kind  svith  .1  typical  course  plotted  on  it,  a  course  for  * 
target  that  mosed  in  a  straight  line  at  uniform  speed 
Each  of  die  dots  indicates  a  pointing  that  would  hate 
given  a  hit,  if  fired  at  some  parttcufar  bmc.  The  line 
drawn  through  them  is  the  general  trend  of  tltcsc  punts, 
and  the  divergences  o(  die  individual  points  from  die  hne 
u  chargeable  to  dispersion.  If  one  weir  choosing  the 
pointing  to  be  used  for  a  future  shot  he  would  lusr  to 
forecast  the  behavior  of  this  curve,  in  advance,  and  tncab 
me  along  if  a  distance  that  depends  upon  two  thmg>— 
tune  and  the  pair  of  die  curve  where  the  measurement 
is  made  Thr  defem  of  this  system  ate  obvious.  F'en 
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though  the  target  moved  along  the  simplest  kind  of 
courec,  prediction  is  made  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

A  second  defect  of  this  rectangular  system  is  seen 
dearly  after  a  moment’s  reflection.  The  only  way  to  tell 
what  pointing  would  have  given  a  hit  is  to  fire  a  shot, 
record  the  pointing  used,  observe  the  deviation,  and  from 
these  data  deduce  the  information  required.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  if  not  essential,  that  the  plotting  system  used 
be  designed  so  as  to  assist  in  these  operations.  Thus, 
when  the  pointing  for  any  shot  is  selected,  a  point  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  pointing  may  be  marked  on  the 
chart  to  serve  as  a  record  of  that  pointing.  Then,  when 
the  deviation  of  the  shot  becomes  known,  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  graphically,  right  on  the  chart,  the 
pointing  that  should  have  been  used.  But  in  the  rect¬ 
angular  system,  the  linear  distance  between  the  point 
representing  the  pointing  used,  and  that  representing  the 
pointing  that  should  have  been  used,  will  depend  upon 
the  part  of  the  chart  where  the  measurement  is  made. 
Since  deviations  are  measured  in  linear  units,  it  would  be 
desirable  that,  this  distance  be  the  same  on  all  parts  of 
the  chart. 

If  it  is  possible  to  select  the  coordinate  system  in  such 
a  way  that  straight  lines  in  the  field  of  fire  correspond  to 
straight  lines  on  the  chart,  while  distances  in  the  field 
have  a  fixed  ratio  to  distances  on  the  chart,  then  angles 
will  also  be  preserved,  and  any  geometrical  figure  in  the 
field  will  have  a  counterpart  on  the  chart,  a  similar  figure 
on  a  reduced  scale.  This  will  give  the  added  advantage 
that  information  as  to  the  location  of  the  target,  the  di¬ 
rection  in  which  it  is  moving,  and  its  speed  of  movement 
may  be  used  directly  in  making  predictions.  This  feature 
would  be  especially  valuable  in  the  early  part  of  the  shoot. 
All  of  these  considerations  point  clearly  to  one  conclusion 
—that  the  plotting  should  be  done  on  the  standard 
plotting  board. 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  served  its  purpose,  the 
reader  is  prepared  to  consider  a  kind  of  plotting,  on  the 
old  familiar  plotting  board,  in  which  a  plotted  point  rep¬ 
resents  a  pointing  of  the  gun  instead  of  the  customary 
point  in  the  field  of  fire.  The  transition  from  the  plotting  of 
pomes  to  the  ploftingofpointingsisaccomphshedrhrough 
the  use  of  firing  table  data.  There  is  a  very  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  kinds  of  plotting,  so  close,  in 
fact,  that  the  reader  must  be  warned  against  confusing 
the  two.  Before  proceeding  further,  careful  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  nature  of  firing-table  data. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  purpose  of  firing-table 
data  is  to  transform  position  data  into  firing  data.  This  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  firing  tables  set  up  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  the  position  of  the  target  and  the 
pointing  of  the  gun,  such  that  to  each  position  of  the 
target  there  corresponds  a  single  definite  pointing  (neg¬ 
lecting  the  possible  choice  between  high  and  low-angle 
fire).  This  correspondence  is  reciprocal,  so  that  to  each 
pointing  of  the  gun  there  corresponds  one — and  only  one 
—position  in  the  field  of  fire.  In  the  standard  svstem  of 


fire  control  this  correspondence  is  used  to  convert  the 
position  of  a  point  (the  set  forward  point)  into  firing 
data;  in  the  system  under  discussion  it  is  used  the  other 
way,  to'convcrt  firing  data  into  the  position  of  a  point. 
If  the  firing-table  data  were  exact,  the  transformation 
from  the  pointing  that  would  have  given  a  hit  to  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  plotting  board  would  give  a 
point  showing  exactly  the  position  of  the  target  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  impact.  This  point  would  coincide  with  the 
setforward  point  of  ordinary  plotting.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  firing  tables  are  not  perfect,  that  the  data 
with  which  they  are  entered  are  not  precise,  and  that  dis¬ 
persion  does  exist.  Therefore,  the  indicated  position  of 
the  target,  found  by  the  correspondence  of  that  position 
to  the  firing  data  that  would  have  caused  a  hit,  must  be 
considered  as  merely  the  most  likely  position  according 
to  the  best  available  information.  The  points  plotted  on 
the  plotting  board  to  correspond  to  the  pointing  that 
would  have  given  hits  will  not  necessarily  preserve  geo¬ 
metrical  relations  as  they  exist  in  the  field  of  fire,  but  will 
come  closer  to  doing  this  than  3ny  other  general  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  kind. 

The  correspondence  between  pointing  and  position  has 
been  dwelt  upon  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
lines,  angles,  and  distances  in  the  field  of  fire  may  be 
transferred  to  tbe  plotting  board  in  the  most  advantage¬ 
ous  manner.  But  in  thinking  of  what  the  point  on  the 
board  really  means,  there  is  a  tremendous  gain  in  sim¬ 
plicity  if  the  relation  between  tbe  pointing  of  the  gun 
and  the  position  of  the  target  is  completely  forgotten. 
The  correspondence  between  the  position  of  a  point  on 
the  board  and  the  pointing  of  the  piece  is  simple  and 
direct,  not  subject  to  all  the  qualifying  “ifs”  that  enter 
into  the  other  relationship.  From  this  simpler  point  of 
view,  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  what  is  involved  in 
the  kind  of  plotting  described  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Consider  a  plotting  board  with  all  paraphernalia  and 
equipment  except  the  gun  arm  (or  relocating  arm)  and 
the  azimuth  scale  either  removed  or  disregarded.  The 
position  of  any  point  on  this  board  is  determined  bv 
bringing  the  gun  arm  up  to  that  point  and  reading  on  a 
range  scale  its  distance  from  the  gun  arm  center,  and  on 
the  azimuth  circle  its  direction  from  that  center.  Establish 
the  correspondence  between  this  point  and  the  pointing 
of  the  gun  in  the  following  way;  let  tbe  reading  on  the 
azimuth  scale  of  the  board  be  the  same  as  the  reading 
on  the  azimuth  scale  of  the  gun,  and  let  the  reading  on 
the  range  scale  of  the  gun  arm  be  the  same  as  the  setting 
on  the  range  drum  of  the  gun.  If  the  gun  has  no  range 
drum,  let  the  reading  on  the  range  scale  of  the  gun  arm 
correspond,  through  the  range-elevation  relation  for  stand¬ 
ard  conditions,  to  the  elevation  set  on  the  gun.  This  is 
not  the  true  correspondence  given  by  the  use  of  all  firing 
table  data,  but  the  errors,  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  a  future  subject,  are  small.  Since  it  is  nearly  true 
that  a  change  of  any  given  number  of  yards  on  the  range 
drum  will  cause  a  change  of  a  like  number  of  yards  in 
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the  point  of  impact,  and  a  change  of  one  degree  in  the 
azimuth  of  pointing  will  cause  a  change  of  one  degree  in 
the  azimuth  to  the  point  of  impact,  geometrical  figures  in 
the  field  of  fire  will  be  reproduced  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  on  the  plotting  board,  and  in  most  cases  this  is 
all  that  is  required. 

The  points  plotted  on  the  board  are  of  two  kinds;  those 
representing  the  firing  data  used,  or  intended  for  use,  in 
firing  the  gun,  and  those  representing  the  firing  data 
that  would  have  hit  the  target.  Points  of  the  first  kind 
have  not  yet  been  given  a  satisfactory  name.  Those  of 
the  second  kind  are  called  ballistic  points ,  and  the  trend 
or  general  path  of  the  ballistic  points  is  the  ballistic 
course,  A  point  of  the  first  kind  is  laid  down  by  the 
plotter  when  he  arrives  at  a  judgment  as  to  the  firing 
data  to  be  used  in  firing.  Readings  taken  from  it  give 
the  range  drum  setting  and  the  azimuth  scale  setting  to 
be  used  in  firing,  and  the  point  itself  is  a  record  of  what 
those  firing  data  are.  When  the  deviation  becomes 
known,  the  position  of  the  ballistic  point  is  found  by 
measuring  the  distance  of  that  deviation  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  point.  Thus,  if  the  shot  has  fallen 
over  and  to  the  left,  the  ballistic  point  will  be  plotted 
short  and  to  the  right  of  the  point  representing  the  firing 
data,  because  the  pointing  that  would  have  given  a  hit 
would  have  been  with  a  lower  range  drum  setting  and  a 
higher  setting  on  the  azimuth  scale. 

This  method  of  plotting  is  the  one  that  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  in  fire  control  with  aerial  observation. 


Since  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  Journal  several  time, 
further  discussion  of  it  will,  for  the  present,  be  limited 
to  genera  liries.  Experience  has  brought  out  the  very  ins 
portant  fact  that  range-finding  is  of  relatively  little  im- 
portance.  If  the  position  of  the  target  is  known  well 
enough  to  allow  the  battery  to  place  a  shot  where  it  can 
be  spotted,  the  resulting  ballistic  point  on  die  plotting 
board  gives  a  better  indication  of  the  required  firing  data 
than  can  be  hoped  for  by  any  direct  measurement  by  air¬ 
plane  observation.  But  if  the  importance  of  range  finding 
has  diminished,  that  of  ascertaining  the  direction  and 
speed  of  the  target’s  movement  has  increased  greatly.  It 
takes  few  shots  to  determine  the  position  of  the  ballistic 
course,  but  it  takes  several  to  determine  its  direction, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  dispersion.  It  is  therefore 
better  to  have  excellent  information  on  this  latter  subject, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 

As  the  various  phases  of  emergency  fire  control  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  will  be  seen  that  what  is  true  for  this  particular 
emergency  method  is  true  for  the  others  also;  that  the 
range  may  be  guessed  at  and  prompdy  corrected  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  results  of  spotting,  but  unless  the  rates  o! 
change  in  range  and  azimuth  are  well  determined  there 
will  be  many  shots  wasted.  Eventually  it-  will  be  seen 
that  the  distinction  between  emergency  methods  and  the 
standard  methods  disappears.  Then  it  will  be  clear  that 
the  principal  value  of  accurate  range  finding  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  furnishes  a  good  measure  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  range  is  changing. 


The  Indispensable 


BILL  was  working  too  hard.  The  office  force  knew  it; 

the  Old  Man  knew  it;  the  junior  lieutenant  knew 
it.  For  that  matter.  Bill  knew  it  himself.  The  pounds  flut¬ 
tered  off  him  like  leaves  off  a  deciduous  tree.  Remonstra- 
rions  did  no  good.  Bill  clicked  off  his  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours  a  day,  Sundays  included.  During  his  few  hours  in 
bed  he  tossed  and  threshed  in  the  coils  of  nightmare. 
Bill,  a  seasoned  field  officer,  was  heading  down  a  sixty  per 
cent  grade  with  the  throttle  wide  open.  Every  one  knew 
what  would  happen  when  he  hit  the  bottom. 

But  nothing  could  be  done  with  Bill.  He  had  become 
an  “indispensable.”  His  Chief  was  sick.  His  Assistant 
Chief  had  been  transferred.  Bill  reeled  and  staggered 
under  his  triple  burden.  Within  a  month  his  eyes  had 
taken  on  the  glassy  stare  of  the  Ancient  Mariner.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  month  his  gills  had  turned  the  color  of 
a  sick  oyster.  But  Bill  would  not  ease  up  .  .  .  he  was 
indispensable. 


And  then  one  day  it  all  ended  as  abruptly  as  it  began. 
It  was  really  most  simple.  An  older  officer  with  a  Bait 
for  home-spun  philosophy  and  psychology  took  Bill  s  case 
in  hand.  Said  he: 

“Bill  you’ve  decided  that  you  are  indispensable  around 
this  place.  The  result  is  you  are  killing  yourself.  You 
know  it  and  we  know  it.  Perhaps  you  are  indispensable 
But  across  that  river  is  a  place  called  Arlington  where  a 
number  of  one-time  indispensables  are  held  in  place  by 
granite  slabs.  Somehow  the  army  is  still  worrying  a^0Cl? 
without  them.” 

For  a  moment  Bill  looked  at  the  older  officer  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  the  celebrated  conquistador 
looked  on  the  Pacific  .  .  .  “with  a  wild  surmise.”  An 
then  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  went  home  to  bed. 

Somewhere  in  this  anecdote  there  is  a  moral  for  those 
who  need  it. 


New  Plan  for  Award  of  Trophy  to 


Reserves 


THE  question  of  providing  a  new  directive  for  de¬ 
termining  the  winner  of  the  trophy  awarded  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Association  to  a  re¬ 
serve  regiment  has  been  most  perplexing.  During  the 
put  year  it  has  consumed  untold  hours  of  time,  effort 
and  labor,  as  well  as  myriads  of  reams  of  paper.  The 
problem  proved  to  be  more  complicated  than  drafting  a 
new  tax  bill.  The  issue  is  befogged  by  too  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conflicting  conditions  to  permit  of  a  universally 
satisfactory  solution.  Diverse  views  of  instructors  could 
not  be  reconciled.  Perhaps  the  “mountain  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.”  No  claim  is  made  that  the  so¬ 
lution  is  ideal  but  it  is  claimed  that  it  represents  the  re¬ 
suit  of  painstaking  labor,  careful  consideration  and  an 
honest  effort  to  please  cveiyone;  the  last  appears  to  be 
impossible  of  accomplishment.  Long  ago  it  was  realized 
that  the  best  to  be  hoped  for  was  a  plan  with  the  least 
number  of  objectionable  or  controversial  features. 


been  contemplated  in  the  War  Department  Directive 
and  is  contrary  to  the  general  plan  for  the  training  of 
reserve  regiments.  Junior  officers  who  could  not  be 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  captain  for  several  years  were 
taking  courses  intended  to  prepare  them  for  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel. 

c.  In  an  effort  to  induce  officers  to  turn  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  work  a  premium  was  placed  on  quantity  at 
the  expense  of  quality.  Officers  worked  under  pressure 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  suffered. 

d.  It  was  believed  by  many  that  average  performance  of 
all  members  of  an  organization  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  individual  performance.  It  sometimes  hap¬ 
pened  that  one  or  two  overly  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
officers  would  accumulate  a  large  number  of  credit 
hours  thus  boosting  the  average  of  the  regiment  while 
the  majority  of  the  officers  did  little  or  nothing. 


Perhaps  it  will  be  of  interest  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
the  history  of  this  question  and  to  explain  the  painstaking 
efforts  employed  to  reach  a  workable  solution. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Artil- 
iety  Association  it  was  decided  that  the  Association 
should  award  annually  a  suitable  trophy  to  the  several 
components  of  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
interest,  furthering  friendly  competition  and  building 
morale.  One  of  these  trophies  was  to  be  awarded  to  a 
regiment  of  Coast  Artillery  Reserves.  The  basis  of  this 
award  (as  modified)  was  as  follows: 

To  the  regiment  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Reserves 
that  accumulated  during  each  school  year  the 
greatest  average  number  of  credit  hours  per 
member  bv  means  of  completed  extension  school 
work. 

Tliis  plan  worked  admirably  for  about  three  years,  then 
conditions  changed  and  complaints  developed.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  objections  raised  were  the  following: 


The  validity  of  some  of  the  objections  is  quite  apparent. 
Fortunately  only  a  comparative  small  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  were  adversely  affected,  but  they 
were  the  ones  who  had  been  most  active  and  had  put 
forth  special  efforts  to  establish  a  record  and  win  the 
trophy. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Executive  Council  took  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  complaints.  As  a  first  step  in  this  the 
Journal  solicited  and  published  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  subject.  These  were  prepared  by  officers  who  were 
in  the  best  position  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
problem  and  to  formulate  a  worthwhile  solution.  After 
considering  a  large  number  of  proposals  the  Council  real¬ 
ized  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution, 
therefore,  a  decision  was  reached  to  call  in  some  outside 
talent  to  act  as  special  diagnosticians  and  to  prescribe  a 
remedy  for  the  ailment.  In  February,  1935  the  President 
of  the  Association  appointed  a  board  of  officers  consisting 
of: 


In  an  effort  to  win  the  trophy  pressure  was  applied  by 
regimental  commanders  and  unit  instructors  to  induce 
members  of  the  regiment  to  turn  in  the  maximum 
amount  of  extension  school  work.  This  pressure  ap¬ 
plied  over  a  period  of  several  years  soon  caused  some 
of  the  regiments  to  exhaust  the  prescribed  courses.  In 
other  words  they  too  soon  consumed  all  of  the  food 
provided. 

Growing  out  of  this  condition  and  as  a  corollary  there¬ 
to  it  developed  that  certain  officers  progressed  in  the 
extension  school  work  far  beyond  their  grade,  age  and 
experience.  Lieutenants  were  taking  the  30  and  40 
series  and  in  some  cases  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  course.  Apparently  this  condition  had  not 


Lt.  Col.  F.  P.  Hardaway,  C.A.C., 
Lt.  Coi.  E.  B.  Gray,  C.A.C.,  and 
Major  Milo  Brinkley,  CA-Res. 


to  inquire  into  and  make  recommendation  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  basis  of  award.  The  Council  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  any  plan  adopted  should  be  based  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  assumptions: 


a.  It  should  be  applicable  to  all  reserve  units  regardless 
of  the  size,  location  or  dispersion. 

b.  Average  performance  of  all  members  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  individual  performance. 

c.  It  must  be  simple  in  its  operation  and  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain  reliable  statistical  data. 
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d.  It  should  not  give  the  urban  unit,  where  a  number  of 
officers  are  concentrated,  any  advantage  over  tire  unit 
whose  personnel  is  widely  scattered  and  unable  to  as¬ 
semble  lor  conferences,  group  schools,  terrain  exer¬ 
cises,  etc. 

The  board  of  officers  labored  long  and  painstakingly 
over  the  plans  that  had  been  proposed.  An  effort  was 
made  to  extract  from  each  the  most  desirable  features 
and  incorporate  these  in  the  new  plan.  The  report  of  the 
board  was  submitted  early  in  May,  1935.  Not  being  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  this  the  Council  decided  to  submit 
the  recommendations  of  the  board  to  a  number  of  unit 
instructors  who  bad  bad  long  experience  and  association 
with  the  reserves.  As  was  to  lie  expected  many  divergent 
views  and  recommendations  were  received.  It  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  original  recommendations  of  the  board 
should  be  modified  to  conform  to  some  of  the  objections 
raised  by  instructors.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conned  held 
in  September  the  plan,  essentially  as  submitted,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  It  is  reproduced  here  fot  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  of  all  concerned. 


Pi  an  for  Selecting  hie  Winner  oe  thf.  Coast 
Artillery  Association  Trophy  Awarpfo 
Annually  to  a  Reserve  Regiment 


die  total  number  of  credit  hours  no  individual  win 
credited  with  having  completed  more  than  too  hours  1 
ing  the  year.  Give  base  rate  of  30%  to  the  litgjj 
quotient  for  any  regiment  and  die  others  in  proporrign^ 
their  respective  quotients. 

Rating  No,  2.  Take  as  a  numerator  the  number  of  1 

cets  who  have  completed  40  hours  or  mote  of  exte 
course  subjects  during  die  year.  The  dcnominatt^ti  ’ 
explained.  Give  a  base  rare  of  50%  to  the  highest  qu 
ent  and  the  others  in  proportion  to  rhrir  respective  qu 
ents. 


Rating  No.  3.  Take  as  the  numerator  the  number  cl 
officers  who  have  completed  the  extension  courses  require! 
for  a  certificate  of  capacity  for  promotion  to  the  nen 
higher  grade.  Certified*) r  of  capacity  earned  during 
year  will  count  double.  The  denominator  as  explained 
Give  a  base  rate  of  20%  to  the  highest  quotient  and  tlx 
rest  in  proportion  ro  their  respective  quotients. 

The  foregoing  will  be  clarified  bv  an  illustration  of  the 
plan: 


Tire  following  provisions  will  govern  in  determining 
die  numerical  standing  of  regiments  of  the  Organized 
Reserve  fot  the  purpose  of  awarding  die  Association  tro¬ 
phy.  The  award  will  be  based  upon  the  algebraic  sum 
of  three  separate  factors,  viz., 

t.  The  total  number  of  credit  hours  earned  by  means  of 
completed  extension  school  courses,  with  a  maximum 
limit  of  too  hours  for  any  one  officer. 

2.  Number  of  officers  who  have  earned  40  or  more  credit 
hours  by  means  of  completed  extension  school  courses 
during  the  year. 

3.  Number  of  officers  who  have  completed  the  extension 
school  courses  required  for  a  certificate  of  capacity  for 
promotion  to  die  next  liighcr  grade. 

The  word  "officers”  used  herein  refers  to  Coast  Artillery 
officers  onlv.  either  assigned  or  atrachcd.  In  each  case  die 
denominator  will  be  die  average  monthly  officer  strength 
of  the  regiment  from  October  to  May  inclusive.  No  regi¬ 
ment  having  an  officer  strengdi  of  less  than  20  will  lie 
eligible  fot  die  award. 

rhe  method  used  to  determine  the  value  under  each 
factor  and  the  weight  to  lie  given  to  cadi,  is  as  follows. 

Rating  No.  t  Take  as  the  numerator  die  number  of 
credit  hours  earned  bv  means  of  extension  school  courses 
completed  by  the  officers  of  the  regiment  during  die 
preceding  year,  in  the  courses  prescribed  for  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  and  (or)  in  other  combatant  branches; 
and  the  denominator  as  above  explained.  In  determining 


Regiment . . 

Strength  (Average  from  Oct.  to 

Mav  inclusive)  . . . 

(l)  Credit  hours  earned  by 
means  of  extension  courses  (not 
more  dtan  too  for  any  one 

officer)  . . 

(a)  Officers  completing  over  40 

flours  . . . . 

(3)  Number  of  officers  who  have 
completed  extension  courses  re¬ 
quited  for  promotion  to  next 

higher  grade  . 

Number  of  officers  wbo  com¬ 
pleted  extension  courses  re¬ 
quired  for  promotion  during 
vear  . 


"A" 

"B" 

xr\ 

too 

80 

tie 

3800 

4800 

44* 

60 

40 

44 

22 

12 

» 

5 

8 

11 

*7 

20 

13 

Kcrtmcm 


I) 


Railin'  Rating  "-3 

Quotient  percent  Quotient  percent  Quotient 

_  _ _  _  Art  no 


Ratine 


Rati* 


Rating  1 
Rating  ? 
Rating  4 


58.00 

60 

0.27 


1900 
50  00 
18.00 


60.00 
0.50 
0  25 


30.00 

41.67 

16.66 


40. 
0.40 
0  30 


’0.00 

70.00 


87.00 


88  33 
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Regiment  "B"  is  die  leading  regiment. 

The  Council  is  of  rhe  opinion  dut  die  above  pi*® 
great  improvement  over  rhe  former  one;  also,  it  de****fM 
give  this  plan  a  fair  trial  over  a  period  of  several  y®** 
If  it  subsequendy  develops  that  a  more  equitable 
just  system  can  be  devised  the  Council  will  be  only 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  modifications. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 
Major  Albert  D.  Chipmon,  C.A.C. 
Major  Charles  1.  dark,  CA-Rcs 
Major  William  F.  Mora  tut,  C.A.C. 
Lt  Milton  G.  Matter,  CA  NG 
Lt  John  Paulding.  CA.N.G 

NEW  MEMBERS 
Lt.  Col.  E.  H.  Thomson,  CA-Rev 
Five  •ubscrititiutu 
Capt  R.  E.  DeMerritt,  C.A.C 

Elltlit  Milnrriptn.il> 

Lt  W  P  Carlin,  CA  Res 
Tlirrr  tittiwr ri(ittrrfi* 


Who  will  be  the  next? 

For  details  and  further  information  see  page  307,  |uly- 
Augmt  issue  of  the  |ott«NAt.. 
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From  Our  Sutinficd  Customers 

THI:  following  luve  been  selected  at  random  from  a 
number  of  letters  which  recently  reached  the  editorial 

Bps 

My  dear - 

The  last  numbet  oi  the  Jouxnal  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  It  is  so  well  balanced  and  every  article 
its  creating  reading  You  evidently  have  been  doing  some 
f  missionary  work  to  get  some  of  the  articles.  I  cannot  sec 
liow  any  officer  in  active  service  or  in  the  Reverse  can  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  it 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maptr.  CA.C.  Ret 

Dot  Sit: 

I  am  inclosing  a  check  for  $3.00  for  my  subscription  to 
the  JouaSAL  I  wish  to  say  that  I  find  it  a  v«y  interesting 
and  instructional  book  to  me  although  I  am  anly  a  Re 
*ervc  officer. 

Sincerely, 

Lt..  CA  Res 


f  /  t 

Rough  on  Majors 

TN  the  ]uly-August  issue  of  the  Journal,  by  the  merest 
*  dunce  (and  entirely  unintentional)  it  *0  happened 
that  two  of  die  large  type  blurbs  we  sometimes  employ 
catch  the  eye  of  die  headline  scanners  and  thus  trick 
mem  into  reading  the  article,  referred  to  majors. 

One  of  these  read: 

"We  can  get  along  with  mediocre  colonels  and  a  few 


down  right  rotten  majors  but  God  help  the  Army  that 
doesn't  have  good  lieutenants  and  captains." 

And  the  other: 

"A  captain  might  possess  the  genius  of  Napoleon, 
the  moral  grandeur  or  Lee  and  the  dnving  energy  of 
Tlicodotc  Roosevelt  but  not  even  the  combination  of 
all  these  Qualities  would  suffice  to  promote  him  ovet  the 
head  of  the  most  mediocre  major  that  ever  passed  the 
buck.” 

It  was  unfortunate  diat  both  of  these  should  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  issue,  and  it  might  seem,  on  first 
drought,  duit  wc  were  prejudiced  against  majors;  on  die 
contrary  wc  have  the  greatest  amount  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  this  particular  breed.  This  feeling  mav  he 
induced  by  the  fact  that  at  one  time  we  were  a  major 
(for  15  years  to  he  exact)  nor  was  this  time  so  remote  that 
wc  have  forgotten  the  feeling  of  grandeur  akin  to  exulta¬ 
tion.  To  refer  to  mu  jots  ax  a  class  in  such  uncomplimen¬ 
tary  terms  would  be  nnrhing  less  than  sacrilege  and  at 
tached  to  them  an  undeserved  and  unwarranted  stigma. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  much  mental  perturbation  that 
wc  received  several  vigorous  protests  from  our  readers 
One  of  dicse  protests  came  from  a  lieutenant;  wc  ad¬ 
mire  his  spirit.  Most  lieutenants  take  great  delight  in 
bearing  the  majors  knocked.  We  have  known  some  of 
them  who,  if  driven  to  it,  would  join  the  anvil  chorus 
It  is  therefore,  refreshing  to  find  one  that  objects  to  the 
practice,  notwithstanding  its  popularity.  The  following 
extract  from  his  letter  is  quoted: 

May  I  register  0  complaint  about  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  I  think  you  used  too  Urge  a  type  In  referring 
to  "rotten  majors."  It  also  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been 
trailing  quite  a  number  of  remarks  recently  to  the  effect 
that  inefficient  field  officers  do  exist  in  the  Armv  I  think 
wc  on glit  to  stop  embarrassing  them  for  a  while;  also,  it 
probably  raises  too  many  doubts  in  the  minds  of  out 
mnior  officers  and  the  rink  ami  file. 

The  other  complaint  wa*  registered  bv  an  officer  of  long 
and  distinguished  service. 

In  the  Ust  copy  of  the  JotrxNAL  1  notice  that  you  ex¬ 
tract  and  show  ax  headlines,  on  an  article  about  Reserve 
officers,  the  statement  that,  in  effect,  it  docs  not  matter 
how  poor  field  officer*  and  general*  are  just  so  wc  have 
good  battery  officers  No  doubt  this  was  once  said  in  jest, 
but  I  fear  many  offiirn  may  take  it  literally. 

Wc  liope  that  none  of  the  majors  took  offense.  A 
moment's  reflection  makes  it  obvious  that  none  was  in¬ 
tended.  With  our  weather  eve  cast  appraisingly  on  the 
list  of  subscribers  (which  wc  hope  to  increase)  wc  would 
not  under  anv  circumstances  publish  any  siatement  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  offense  even  to  the  most  recently  com¬ 
missioned  shavetail 
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"Popularize  It  By  Publicising  It" 


DECENTLY  our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  means 
JDt  bv  which  the  presence  of  a  reserve  Coast  Artillery 
unit  in  a  community  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  populace. 

As  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
in  die  way  of  creating  interest  we  are  constrained  to  re¬ 
cite  the  worthy  actions  of  Captain  W.  Earl  Smith  of  the 
513d!  C.A.  (AA).  Captain  Smith,  a  lawyer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  a  former  aide  to  the  Attorney  General  of  both  his 
own  state  and  die  Federal  Government,  turned  from  his 
writings  on  legal  matters  long  enough  to  make  the  people 
of  Rochester  realize  that  diet'  liad  in  their  midst  a  group 
of  technically  trained  men  who  were  cxcrung  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  011  die  social  and  industrial  life  of  their  city. 

Seizing  every  opportunity  presented  by  any  regimental 
activity  that  might  be  of  possible  news  value.  Captain 
Smith  prepared  and  sent  a  story  about  it  to  die  city  news¬ 
papers.  He  learned  that  newspapers  were  particularly  glad 
to  obtain  news  items,  especially  those  that  were  prepared 
in  such  a  wav  that  they  could  be  sent  along  to  the  type¬ 
setters  without  rewriting  or  much  editing.  The  news¬ 
paper  style  he  acquired  by  a  little  study  and  practice. 

Captain  Smith  soon  found  that  articles  covering  the 
promotion  and  Assignment  of  officers  were  particularly 
desired,  especially  if  the)’  contained  a  short  historical 
sketch  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  die  officer.  These 
articles  seldom  failed  to  find  a'  hearty  welcome,  and  ap¬ 
pearing.  as  they  did.  at  frequent  intervals,  each  staring 
that  “so  and  sofiad  been  promoted  in  the  513th  Artillery, 
Rochester's  antiaircraft  artillery  unit"  not  only  served  to 
acquaint  die  people  of  that  ritv  widi  die  fact  that  they 
had  an  antiaircraft  regimenr,  bur  also  served  to  stimulate 
die  interest  of  the  officers  in  die  affairs  of  their  own  unit. 

Anothrr  scheme  which  Captain  Smith  adopted  was  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  anti- 
aircraft  artillery,  pointing  out  die  need  for  additional 
equipment  and  additional  units  m  adequately  defend  that 
industrial  center  against  enemy  aircraft  and  how  die  local 
industries  would  benefit  from  an  expansion  program  for 
additional  antiaircraft  artillery  units,  so  necessary  for  an 
adequate  anriair  defense. 

Each  of  the  articles  were  accompanied  bv  several  photo 
graphs  showing  antiaircraft  batteries  and  fire-control 

Suipment.  Suitable  phorograplu  were  procured  from  the 
lief  Signal  Officer.  U.  S.  Army.  Munitions  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C  One  article  in  particular  was  outstand¬ 
ing  in  [Jut  it  was  accompanied  by  a  strip  of  pictures,  die 
first  showing  a  battery  being  attacked  by  aiqilancs  The 
caption  for  this,  set  in  large  rvpc.  read.  "Watch  Out 
Below”  followed  hv  the  startling  announcement.  "No 
Guns  to  Defend  Us.”  Each  of  the  other  photographs  de¬ 
picted  a  unit  in  action  and  each  carried  an  explanation 
comparing  the  scene  with  points  in  and  about  Rochester 
that  would  need  protection  in  the  event  of  hostilities  bur 
for  which  there  was  no  protection  available  dur  to  lack  of 
antiaircraft  equipment. 


Scplcmlur-O  d{|| 

Captain  Smith's  articles  aroused  the  interest  of  * 
people  of  Rodiestcr  in  their  unit  and  attracted  .irtentS 
over  a  wide  area.  Congressman  James  W.  Wadswoflfc 
who.  as  Chairman  of  die  Senate  Military'  Affain  Com 
mitrcc.  did  so  much  for  die  Army,  took  a  personal  in 
in  the  matter,  as  did  numerous  industrial  magnates 
are  now  desirous  of  establishing  in  Rochester  a  fuB 
equipped  regiment  of  Reserves,  officered  and  n 
personnel  from  its  technical  industries. 

What  Captain  Smith  has  done  for  his  regiment  ( 
the  antiaircraft  artillery)  can  he  done  for  any  unit  In  am 
National  Guard  or  Reserve  Officer  willing  to  do  a  link) 
extra  work  for  die  benefit  of  the  service,  tr  is  not  nca»j 
sirs'  to  have  the  literary  ability  of  a  Liddell  Ham  t!ir  f*t‘l 
in  readable  form  only  arc  necessary.  Write  a  story,  M 
simple  understandable  language,  and  mail  copies  U>  d* 
"Cits  News  Editor"  of  each  paper  in  your  city. t  Got 
the  date  of  release;  this  will  give  the  staff  opportune 
to  look  it  over  and  reserve  a  space  for  it  on  the  release daw 
The  public  does  not  know  that  most  of  the  “news”  itm* 
appearing  in  newspapers  purporting  to  have  octibtt 
within  a' few  liours  of  publication  were  prepared  *-rcnf 
days  in  advance. 

Of  all  die  different  arms  of  our  military  cacablislunrH 
die  activities  of  die  Coast  Artillery  probably  ate  the 
well  known  or  understood  bv  the  general  public,  fop® 

I  arize  it  by  publicising  it. 
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Navy  Scores  Again 

T  is  a  coincidence  that  the  I  nited  Srates  Naval  AcajH 
emy  at  Annapolis  and  the  Scientific  A  metictn 
celebrate  their  90th  anniversary  in  October  of  this 
It  is.  diereforc,  altogether  fitting  that  die 
American  should  dedicate  their  November  iS*uc*®M 
special  Navy  number.  Advanced  information  durtjffl™ 
the  fart  dial  dus  will  be  a  banner  number  with  the  w* 
side  cover  in  blue  and  gold  (the  Navy  colors)- jME 
context  will  contain  a  variety  of  special  feature  article  ( 
of  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  both  nsugg 
defense  and  national  prosperity.  What  might  bzjBR 
.sidered  die  rwo  major  features  will  be  "Fifteen  YealWS 
Naval  Development"  by  Capt.  Jonas  H.  Ingram  P* 
"A  Forrexst  of  World  Navies"  bv  Dr.  Oscar  ?**• 
Another  article  will  deal  with  the  influence  the 
perts  on  piogress  in  industry  and  still  another  aiti^^L 
outstanding  incrtc  discusses  lucidlv  the  use  of  - 

die  Navy  and  effectively  deposes  of  the  old  myth  th*1  i 
craft  have  spelled  the  doom  of  surface  vessels.  EdWjg  L 
the  number  discusses  the  necessity  for  a  navy 
enough  to  cam-  out  die  peaceful  policies  of  the  ‘"I 
States.  From  advanced  information  it  is  evident  that 
forthcoming  issue  of  the  Scientific  American  will  he 
special  interest  and  value.  We  recommend  it  *° 
want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  he  inform*®  >. 
this  important  phase  of  our  national  progress  | 

eurirv. 
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For  More  and  Better  Training 

N  consonance  with  our  policy  o£  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  all  those  so  inclined  to  express  their  opinions 
ccly  concerning  improvements  in  Coast  Artillery  ma- 
riel,  tactics  or  methods  o£  training,  we  are  very  glad 
j  reproduce  a  letter  formulated  and  signed  by  the  four 
serve  regimental  commanders  whose  units  were  under- 
oing  training  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois,  during  the 
eriod  Julv  i  to  14.  This  letter,  addressed  to  the  Com- 
aanding  General,  7th  Corps  Area,  is  the  result  of  much 
areful  thought  and  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  sign- 
ts.  aided  and  abetted  by  the  unit  instructors.  It  points 
0  a  condition  which  should  receive  consideration  by  the 
.Var  Department.  Naturally  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
(injuring  the  old  reliable  objection  of  “insufficient  funds,” 
icwever,  it  usually  is  posstbie  to  find  money  for  a  worthv 
.disc  when  the  urge  is  great  enough. 

The  letrer  succinctly  states  what  the  authors  think 
ibout  the  matter  of  their  efficiency  and  state  of  training. 
They  fully  realize  the  serious  responsibilities  which  will 
fail  to  their  lot  in  case  of  mobilization.  Although  all  of 
them  had  world  war  experience,  albeit  as  junior  officers, 
and  they  have  had  very  little  if  any  opportunity  since 
chat  time  to  undergo  actual  training  for  a  command  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  present  grade  other  than  in  antiair¬ 
craft  artillerv.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  in  the  event 
of  mobilization  they  will  find  themselves  in  other  Coast 
Artillerv  units  where,  in  view  of  their  present  state  of 
training,  thev  would  be  severely  handicapped  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  field  officers 
residing  in  the  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  Corps  Areas  have 
not  seen  a  gun,  other  than  a  3-mch  antiaircraft,  since 
1918,  While  all  their  efforts  during  the  past  decade  have 
been  concentrated  on  acquiring  the  fundamentals  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  tactics  and  technique,  the  numerous  other  parts  of 
Coast  Artillerv  training,  organization  and  tactics  are  in 
the  twilight  zone,  shrouded  with  mystery. 

As  a  further  consideration  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  officers  cannot  possibly  attend  the 
Command  and  General  Staff  School  course  for  reserve 
officers.  In  the  first  place  the  number  sent  to  this  course 
annually  is  limited,  and  secondly,  very  few  officers  can 
afford  to  be  absent  from  their  several  pursuits  for  a  period 
of  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The  two  weeks’  tour  of  active  dutv 
w>th  unit  training  is  insufficient  to  give  them  the  ground 
work  which  all  Coast  Artillery  officers  of  field  grade 
should  have.  The  letter  as  formulated  bv  Lieutenant  Col¬ 
onel  Flovd  C.  Carl;  Lieutenant  Colonel  F.  C.  Tenney: 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Harold  E.  Pride,  and  Major  G.  G. 
McCaustland  is  as  follows: 

Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois 
July  12,  1935 

Subject:  Training  of  Coast  Artillery  Field  Officers. 

Lo:  Commanding  General.  Seventh  Corps  Area. 

Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Assuming  that  the  present  scheme  of  training  the  re¬ 
serve  regiments  of  the  Seventh  Corps  Area  once  in  two 
years  is  to  be  continued,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 


regiments  now  in  training  at  this  station  recommend  that 
each  year  the  Coast  Artillery  field  officers  not  being  trained 
with  their  regiments  be  ordered  to  active  duty  at  a  special 
camp  for  Coast  Artillery  field  officers  for  instruction  in  the 
administration  and  tactical  employment  of  coast  defense 
and  antiaircraft  units  commensurate  with  their  grade. 

It  is  believed  this  type  of  training  is  needed  and  is  not 
at  present  available.  The  training  with  the  officers  of  the 
regiment  in  U.T.C's  is  fundamental  and  should  come 
first  as  it  has,  but  that  training  is,  after  all,  largely  techni¬ 
cal.  The  C&GS  training,  both  extension  and  resident, 
deals  with  the  division  and  higher  units  of  command.  Be¬ 
tween  these  two  fields  of  instruction  now  open  to  us  is  a 
large  field  in  which  we  may  be  called  upon  to  function  in 
time  of  emergency  but  in  which  we  have  had  practically 
no  training. 

While  we  are  assigned  to  antiaircraft  regiments  and  our 
training  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  in  that  field,  it  is 
entirely  possible  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  we  might  be 
called  to  service  in  coast  defenses,  in  which  we  have  had  a 
minimum  of  training  in  the  past  decade. 

Every  Coast  Artillery  reserve  officer  of  field  grade  should 
have  this  kind  of  training  as  frequently  and  regularly  as 
the  training  and  administration  of  his  regiment  will  per¬ 
mit.  Some  such  training  might  well  be  required  of  every 
Coast  Artillery  reserve  officer  before  consideration  for  at¬ 
tendance  at  C&GS  school. 

Such  training  could  well  be  given  in  periods  of  two 
weeks  each.  This  would  permit  many  more  reserve  field 
officers  to  train  than  will  ever  be  able  to  leave  their  civil 
employment  for  the  90-day  periods  now  necessary  to  at¬ 
tend  the  C&GS  school. 

ill 

Maybe  They  Have  Developed  a  Slice 

Editor's  Note:  After  twelve  years  of  inaction  elaborate  plans 
had  been  made  to  fire  the  16-in.  guns  at  Ft.  Tilden  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  training  season.  Out  of  consideration  for  the  residents  of  that 
section  the  firing  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  migratory  popula¬ 
tion  of  Rock  away  Beach  hibernated  for  the  winter.  In  connection 
with  this,  the  following  syndicated  column  by  Westbrook  Pegler 
appeared  in  the  New  York  U’crhl-T  claim  I'll  under  date  of  Julv 
29.  1933: 

4  ALL  persons  who  have  studied  the  slip-horn  or  the  saxo- 
TA-phone  will  sympathize  with  the  United  States  Coast 
Artilleiy  in  its  current  dilemma  regarding  the  two  i6-inch 
guns  at  Fort  Tilden,  N.  Y.  These  guns  have  been  silent 
for  twelve  years  and  were  to  have  been  fired  recently  to 
determine  whether  they  could  shoot,  but  the  test  has  been 
postponed  out  of  consideration  for  the  neighbors. 

“A  cannon  has  this  in  common  with  certain  musical 
instruments,  that  it  cannot  be  mastered  without  consider¬ 
able  inconvenience  ro  persons  living  nearby.  Necessity, 
that  prolific  mother,  has  produced  a  silent  (theoretical) 
piano  keyboard  which  emits  only  dull,  fuzzy  thumps  for 
the  convenience  of  concert  artists  on  tour  who  might 
otherwise  be  tossed  out  of  their  hotels  for  annovmg  their 
fellow  guests,  free  of  charge,  with  the  same  music  which 
they  would  have  to  pav  monev  to  hear  under  formal  con¬ 
ditions  behind  the  turnstiles. 

“Practical  trial  and  error  is  the  only  system  bv  which 
the  performer  may  learn  to  produce  sweet  wind  out  of  a 
horn  and,  for  this  reason,  trombonists,  saxophonists,  cor- 
netists  and  clarinetists  have  become  a  sort  of  face  apart, 
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persecuted,  sullen,  suspicious,  and  defensive.  It  will  be 
the  sincere  hope  of  those  who  believe  in  a  strong  national 
defense  that  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  will  not  be  reduced 
to  the  same  unhappy  condition. 

“Yet  the  only  certain  way  to  discover  whether  a  big 
gun  has  developed  a  fadeaway,  outcurve,  or  hop  on  its  • 
fast  one  is  to  try  it  now  and  again.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  considerable  noise  and  vibration  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  battery,  all  contrary  to  the  com¬ 
posure  of  the  neighbors  and  the  safety  of  the  souvenir 
teapot  which  was  won,  at  considerable  expense,  at  the 
Japanese  roll-the-ball  fake  on  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic 
City  when  the  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  house  were 
bride  and  groom. 

“Practical  firing  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
theoretical  tests  may  serve  certain  purposes  between  times, 
with  crews  going  through  all  the  motions  and  a  sergeant 
to  yell,  ‘bang,’  in  a  modulated  voice,  calculated  not  to 
wake  the  baby.  But  one  shot  per  gun  every  twelve  years 
can  hardly  be  condemned  as  excessive  gun-play  and  the 
warriors  of  the  human  race  have  become  so  bold  that  it 
is  taking  a  long  chance  to  depend  on  an  enemy’s  being 
put  to  rout  by  a  sergeant’s  cry  of  ‘bang.’ 

“Their  fellow  citizens  will  sympathize  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  region  of  Fort  Tilden  who  silenced  the  guns 
for  a  still  longer  time,  after  twelve  years,  lest  the  noise 
disturb  the  afternoon  repose  of  little  Shirley.  But  there 
were  little  Shirleys  ten  years  ago  and  there  will  always  be 
some.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  may 
be  permitted  an  honest  professional  curiosity  as  to  whether 
their  16-inch  rifles  have  developed  a  slice,  hook,  or  foozle. 

“This  puts  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  on  its  mettle, 

“When  Mussolini  forbade  the  yodel,  the  native  cry  of 
the  Austrians,  in  certain  parts  of  the  irredentist  country, 
the  wily  Austrians  outsmarted  him  by  yodeling  the 
Italian  national  anthem. 

“The  Coast  Artillery  might  fire  the  guns  some  night 
and  explain,  when  the  Colonel  is  called  before  the  Judge, 
that  it  was  just  some  of  Dutch  Schultz’s  hoys  or  J.  Edgar 
Hoover’s  boys  pursuing  the  normal  tenor  of  their  way.” 
i  i  -f 


School,  Staff  and  Student  Officers,  C.A.C. 


FOLLOWING  is  a  roster  of  the  instructors  and  student 
officers  at  the  several  service  schools  and  civilian  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Counting  only  Coast  Artillery  offi¬ 
cers  the  total -is  97,  an  increase  of  one  as  compared  to 
last  year. 

Army  War  College 
Instructors  Students 

Colonel  Avery  J.  Cooper  Lt.  Col.  Karl  F.  Baldwin 
Colonel  John  S.  Pratt  Lt.  Col.  F.  P.  Hardaway 

Lt.  Col.  K.  T.  Blood 
Lt.  Col.  R.  V.  Cramer 
Map  G.  DeL.  Carrington 
Map  W.  M.  Goodman 
Map  H.  B.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Maj.  Willard  W.  Irvine 
Maj.  John  H.  Wilson 


Command  and  General  Staff  School 

1934- 36  Class 

Instructors  Students 

Lt.  Col.  Eugene  B.  Walker  Maj.  A.  H.  Campbell 
Lt.  Col.  William  R.  Nichols  Maj.  Nelson  Dingley,  III 
Lt.  Col.  John  H.  Hood  Maj.  Harold  C.  Mabbott 
Lt.  Col.  James  B.  Crawford  Maj.  John  G.  Murphy 
Lt.  Col.  Frank  L.  Hoskins  Maj.  Thomas  R.  Phillips 
Major  Charles  R.  Finley  Capt.  George  M.  Badger 
Capt.  Walter  L.  Weible  Capt.  Harry  C.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Capt.  Lester  DeL.  Flory 
Capt.  Joseph  E.  Harriman 
Cap:.  Hobart  Hewett 
Capt.  Andrew  P.  Sullivan 

1 935- 36  Class 
Maj .  Clare  H.  Armstrong 
Maj.  William  D;  Evans 
Maj.  Charles  W.  Higgins 
Maj.  S.  L.  McCroskey 
Maj.  Stanley  R.  Mickelsen 
Maj.  Webster  H.  Warren 
Capt.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer 
Capt.  Joe  D.  Moss 

Capt.  Rupert  E.  Starr 
Capt.  E.  W.  Timberlake 

Coast  Artillery  School 
1935-36  Class 

Tactics 


Lt.  Col.  W.  E.  Shedd,  Jr. 
Major  F.  E.  Edgecomb 
Major  H.  F.  Grimm,  Jr. 
Major  H.  R.  Jackson 
Major  R.  N.  Mackin,  Jr. 
Major  E.  L.  Poland  (Inf.) 
Major  O.  B.  Trigg,  (Cav.) 
Capt.  F.  M.  Paul,  (A.C.) 

Artillery 

Lt.  Col.  H.  H.  Acheson 
Major  J.  T.  Campbell 
Major  J.  R.  Townsend 
Capt.  N.  A.  Burnell 

Engineering 

Major  D.  W.  Hickey,  Jr. 
Capt.  L.  W.  Bartlett 
Capt.  R.  W.  Crichlow,  Jt. 

Enlisted  Specialists 

Major  J.  H.  Cochran 
Major  R.  W.  Argo 
Capt.  J.  T.  deCamp 
Capt.  W.  L.  McPherson 


Capt.  George  A.  Chester 
Capt.  John  H.  Fonvielle 
Capt.  Harold  P.  Gard 
Capt.  A.  W.  W.  Hopkins 
Capt.  Emmor  G.  Martin 
Capt.  George  W.  Palmer 
Cape.  C.  Van  R.  Schuyler 
Cape.  Carl  F.  Tischbein 
1  st  Lt.  Robert  L.  Anderson 
1st  Lt.  James  T.  Barber 
1st  Lt.  Albert  S.  Baron 
1st  Lt.  Harold  A.  B rusher 
1st  Lt.  E.  W.  Chamberlain 
1st  Lt.  Paul  Elias 
1st  Lt.  William  H.  Francis 
1st  Lt.  L.  Mcl.  Guyer 
1  st  Lt.  Ernest  F.  Heidland 
1st  Lt.  Olaf  H.  Kyster,  Jr. 
1st  Lt.  Oscar  J.  Levin 
1st  Lt.  William  F.  McKee 
1st  Lt.  Harlan  C.  Parks 
1st  Lt.  Wayland  H.  Parr 
1st  Lt.  Calvin  L.  Partin 
1st  Lt.  Marion  G.  Pohl 
1st  Lt.  Kai  E.  Rasmussen 
1st  Lt.  Leslie  G.  Ross 
1st  Lt.  Andrew  Samuels,  Jr- 
1st  Lt.  John  R.  Seward 
1st  Lt.  Merson  L.  Skinner 
1st  Lt.  Legate  K.  Tarrant 
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Instructors  Students 

ist  Lt.  HolgerN.  Toftoy 
ist  Lt.  K.  J.  Woodbury 
ist  Lt.  K,  W.  Benner 
(U.  S.  M.  C.) 

Advanced  Technical  Course 
Maj.  H.  Me.  Cochran,  III 
Capt.  John  H.  Feacherston 
ist  Lt.  Robert  L.  Miller 
ist.  Lt.  W.  L.  McNamee 

Navai.  War  College 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  F.  Cox 
Lt.  Col.  George  R.  Meyer 

Army  Industrial  College 

Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Homer 

Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
Maj.  Benjamin  F.  Harmon  Maj.  Kenneth  McCarty 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(Elec.  Eng.  Course) 

Capt.  Francis  B.  Kane 

■f  Y  i 

It  Started  in  San  Francisco 

E  are  indebted  to  Colonel  H.  E.  Cloke,  Command¬ 
ing  the  Harbor  Defenses  of  San  Francisco,  for 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  first  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  score  by  a  large  caliber  Coast  Artillery  bat¬ 
tery  was  made  by  the  6ist  Company  (yes,  company  it 
was  at  that  time)  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  in  1902.  This 
Company  was  stationed  at  Fort  Baker,  California,  The 
firing  took  place  at  Battery  Spencer,  a  12"  barbette  bat¬ 
tery  (elevation  476  feet).  To  show  that  this  was  no 
accident  and  to  prove  its  prowess,  a  short  time  after  the 
first  practice  the  6isc  Company  fired  Battery  Kirby, 
another  12”  gun  battery,  and  repeated  the  performance 
with  a  second  perfect  score.  It  would  seem  that  this 
record  should  have  been  sufficient  honors  and  that  the 
61st  Company  would  have  been  reluctant  to  further 
tempt  the  great  god  “Luck”  for  fear  of  falling  from  its 
proud  position.  Nothing  daunted,  about  six  months  later 
the  Company  fired  Battery'  Wagner,  a  5  rapid-fire  bat¬ 
tery  and  for  the  third  consecutive  time  came  out  with  a 
score  of  100%. 

If  anv  one  has  knowledge  of  any  other  organization  m 
the  Coast  Artillery  Corps  that  can  lay  claim  to  an  equal 
°r  greater  record  the  Journal  will  be  glad  to  announce 
't  to  the  world. 

The  officer  personnel  of  the  61st  Company  at  the  time 
°f  this  remarkable  record  was:  Captain  H.  E.  Cloke,  First 
lieutenant  George  P.  Hawes,  and  First  Sergeant  Griffin. 

-f  -r  i 

Bigger  and  Better 

ERHAPS  the  casual  reader  will  not  observe  that  this 
issue  of  the  Journal  has  expanded  around  the  girth. 
W'ith  unfailing  regularity  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the 


present  format,  in  1930,  each  issue  has  contained  80 
pages.  In  this  issue,  at  a  considerable  increase  in  our  ex¬ 
pense  account,  we  ate  giving  our  readers  16  additional 
pages  of  interesting  and  instructive  reading  matter.  This 
is  an  experiment.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  if  Coast 
Artillerymen  really  want  more  for  their  money,  if  so, 
now  is  their  chance  to  prove  it,  if  not,  then  we  will  be 
compelled  to  return  to  the  old  standard. 

The  course  we  will  plot  will  be  governed  by  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  financial  wind.  Whether  or  not  this  can  be 
raised  from  a  gentle  zephyr  to  the  proportions  of  a  strong 
trade  wind  depends  entirely  upon  how  many  members 
will  do  their  bit  toward  swelling  the  volume.  If  300 
vigorous  helpers  can  be  added  to  those  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  motive  power  for  many  years  then  we  can  set 
sail  with  assurances  that  we  can  safely  make  port. 

The  old  maxim  “In  Union  there  is  Strength”  was  never 
better  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the  Journal.  Mani¬ 
festly  it  could  not  be  published  if  compelled  to  depend 
upon  a  small  number  of  officers  for  financial  support;  as 
the  number  of  supporters  increases  the  unit  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  decreases.  Naturally  this  reacts  to  the  benefit  of 
all,  because  with  greater  resources  we  can  raise  the  number 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  articles. 

If  our  present  subscribers  wish  to  receive  increased  re¬ 
turns  on  their  investment  we  urge  chat  they  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  non-subscribers.  This  is  not 
much  to  ask.  Unless  there  is  a  ready  response  to  this  ap¬ 
peal  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  in  the  belt  and  admit  that 
the  subscribers  do  not  want  more  food  for  the  same 
money.  There  are  only  two  sides  to  this  question,  each 
individual  is  either  for  or  against.  It  should  not  be  very 
difficult  to  rout  a  goodly  number  of  “those  against”  from 
their  intrenchments  and  in  most  cases  they  will  surrender 
without  an  argument  once  they  are  given  to  understand 
that  it  is  to  their  advantage;  a  little  boosting  and  a  little 
urging  usually  will  turn  the  trick.  The  Association  now 
boasts  of  more  than  5,000  members,  approximately  2,000 
of  rh^sp  are  subscribers.  We  ate  constrained  to  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  remaining  3,000.  Apparently 
they  are  willing  to  accept  all  benefits  and  privileges 
which  the  Association  can  bestow  but  ate  not  willing  to 
lend  their  support  in  a  manner  that  really  counts. 

Unfortunately  this  will  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
non-subscribers  unless  the  old  guard  will  do  a  little  prose¬ 
lyting.  Of  times  a  suggestion  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
bring  in  a  new  subscriber  and  a  word  dropped  at  the 
right  time  and  place  may  turn  the  scales.  We  now  have 
a  number  of  active  and  interested  agents  (see  “Tire  Order 
of  the  Illustrious.”)  What  we  want  to  do  is  increase  this 
number.  One  personal  contact  is  worth  more  than  100 
impersonal  contacts  delivered  by  Uncle  Sam’s  orderly. 
If  we  can  get  a  number  of  boosters  the  subscription  list 
will,  like  a  snowball  rolling  down  hill,  gain  mass  and 
momentum  as  it  goes.  Get  your  man  and  you  will  have 
the  gratitude  of  all  members  of  the  Association  and  your 
reward  will  come  through  the  medium  of  a  bigger  and 
better  Journal. 


Field  Training  of  265th  C,  A.,  FNG. 


By  Maioi  P.  L.  Wall,  C.A..  N.G. 


THE  2651I1  C.A.(HD).  Honda  National  Guard  (less 
one  batter)')  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  M. 
R.  Woodward,  completed  a  successful  field  training  camp 
at  Pott  Taylor.  Key  West.  Flonda.  August  18.  Battery' 
“C."  (t"  AA)  lud  its  field  trairv 
■Ht  <j  mg  >1  l-utt  Barrancas,  11a,  [til v 

nH  -ltr  available. 

Hie  regiment,  formed  limn 

units  located  ar  Jacksonville,  Day- 

!■  rona  Reach,  Miami,  and  Key 
West,  arrived  at  Key  West  at 
11:00  a.m.,  August  4th,  and 
jficr  parading  tluough  the  city, 
escorted  by  die  local  American 
legion  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps, 
settled  down  in  a  tent  city  erected 
by  tin-  advance  detail  from  die 
Key  West  battery.  The  camp  is 
equipped  with  wooden  mess  halls 


Ls  Col.  VTn>Ju.trJ 

gum,  and  "D"  and 


and  latrines.  The  construction  of 
other  camp  buildings  and  con¬ 
crete  tent  floors  are  planned  for 
rbc  coming  year. 

Arullerv  instruction  started 
without  delay.  Battctics  "A"  and 
"R"  were  assigned  to  1515  mm. 
“E"  to  12-inch  mortars.  The  155 
mm.  position  consisted  mostly  of  coral  rock,  and  much 
difficulty  was  met  in  digging  recoil  pits.  Subcaliber 
practice  was  started  following  several  days’  drill  and  all 
ammunition  was  expended  widi  creditable  results. 

Tlic  camp  was  visited  by  Bng.  Gen.  Vivian  Collins. 
Adjutant  General  of  Florida;  Lt.  Col.  John  O.  McNa¬ 
mara.  Asst.  A.  G.  of  Fla.;  and  Lr.  Col.  John  L.  Jenkins. 
Inf.,  Senior  Instructor.  Tins  necessitated  sonic  advanced 
work  in  regimental  ceremonies,  and  the  regiment  ts  duly 
proud  of  its  combined  parade  ami  review  ceremony,  and 
its  formal  gttatd  mounts. 

Otlirr  distinguished  visitors  to  camp  were  the  Honor¬ 
able  Robert  W.  Gray,  Secretary  of  State  of  Florida  (rep 
resenting  Governor  David  Sholtz) ,  Colonels  William 
Moot)’  and  Pierre  Rnhincati.  of  die  Governor’s  Staff. 

Target  practice  was  lield  on  August  13th  fot  tlie  tst 
Bn..  135  mm.  guns,  two  practices  for  each  batterv.  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  The  ad  Bn.  fired  die  12-inch  mortars 
on  August  14th,  twelve  rounds  each.  The  guns  used 
Case  III,  range  13.300  yards,  and  the  mortars  fired  at 
7,500  yards.  Tliesc  ranges  provided  a  bonus  in  the  range 
component  of  the  score  A  strong  wind  caused  the  water 
to  be  quite  rough  on  die  firing  dates,  and  it  was  widi 
dtffinilrv  that  the  splashes  of  the  155  mm.  projectiles 
could  be  identified. 

The  scores  made  ranged  from  "Excellent”  to  “Un¬ 


classified."  The  guns  used  Case  Ill  firing  fot  die  tint 
time,  and  this  regiment  is  the  only  one  in  me  Corps  Arts 
to  fire  t2-in.  mortars. 

file  following  scores  are  reputed: 


Btry.  ”A,“  f55mni-  guns 
II trv,  "11,"  155mni  Rim« 
lltry.  nC7*  J-iri  A  A  Runs 
Iltrjr.  "IV*  I2>in  iruir. 
fitry  "K."  12-in  mor 


1st— 76.6 
1st-  40 
a2a« 

Ml. 8 
50.5 


2.1 — 101^- 

il-  40$ 


as  rou 


gh  and 


Local  conditions  at  Key  West,  such 
shallow  water,  small  towing  tug  and  lack  of  tegular  attny 
personnel,  were  a  serious  handicap.  Tug  and  target 
could  not  lie  seen  from  the  gun  position,  and  'petal 
safety  precautions  had  to  Ik  taken. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  on  the  work  of  the 
two  Air  Corps  observers,  from  the  Alabama  National 
Guard,  in  spotting  all  practices  at  Key  West.  Spotting 
for  range  was  nearly  perfect.  In  ease  of  trial  shots  fi* 
guns,  tnc  aerial  observers  were  die  only  ones  to  see  tilt 
splashes. 

Tlic  remainder  of  the  field  training  penod  was  spent  I 
in  other  work,  such  as  the  Federal  lielJ  inspection,  err  I 
tuques,  dose  order  drill  compdtion,  field  and  track  meet.  I 
gunner’s  cxaminanons,  payment  of  troops  and  brraldoj  I 


camp. 

Batterv 


A.”  Cap.  P.  F.  McCall,  won  the  cup  for  the 
highest  score  in  the  gun  target  practice,  and  a  trophy  tor 
winning  the  close  order  drill  competition.  Battery  ”B." 
Capt.  E.  V.  Garcia,  won  tlic  tup  for  camp  sjuttaOon. 
Battcry  “D”  Cap.  Roger  Carter,  won  a  cup  for  the 
highest  score  in  mortar  practice,  also  a  cup  for  die  fiew 
and  track  meet.  A  storm  had  demolished  tlic  Fort  Taylor 
rifle  range,  therefore  a  rifle  competition  could  not  hr 
held. 

A  word  rnu-st  Ik  said  about  rhe  social  activities  of  die 
camp,  including  rhe  welcome  and  gracious  hospitality  0 f 
die  pople  of  Key  West.  Social  occasions  included  * 
garden  party  given  by  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Malone  of  KfV 
West,  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Rotary  Club,  and  W 
dances. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  regimenal 
band,  which,  in  addition  to  its  military  duties,  provided 
a  concert  each  evening,  and  music  at  all  the  social  func¬ 


tions. 


The  rcgimcnr  is  appreciative  of  the  assistance  rendered 
by  the  regular  army  personnel  at  Key  West  B.umdo- 
espcctally  by  its  commander.  Major  W.  W.  Rhein.  13^ 
C.A..  and  bis  assistant,  Capain  R  H  Krueger.  Thu 
personnel  was  ably  assisted  by  the  regular  instructors,  M»* 
jor  R.  T.  Gibson,  C.A.C.,  Sgt.  Henrv  Bcrgfeld.  D.E-MJ 
L.  and  Sgt.  I.  |.  Shores.  Brrv.  "A/*  13th.  CA. 

On  Saturday  evening.  August  17th,  the  regiment  d<* 
parted  by  train  for  points  north,  ending  the  fifth  veady 
camp  at  Fort  Tavlor. 
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Office  of  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 

Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
Major  General  Harry  L.  Steele 


Executive 

Colonel  Henry  T.  Burgin 


Personnel  Section 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  T.  Pendleton 

Materiel  and  Finance  Section 
Lieut.  Col.  O.  L.  Spiller 
Major  C.  W.  Bundy 
Major  B.  L.  Milburn 


Organization  and  Training  Section 
Lieut.  Col.  E.  E.  Bennett 
Lieut.  Col.  Robert  M.  Perkins 

Plans  and  Projects  Section 

Colonel  G.  A.  Wildrick 
Lieut,  Col.  C.  M.  S.  Skene 


Fort  Monroe  News  Letter 


Brigadier  General  Jos.  P.  Tracy,  U.  S.  Army, 

Commanding. 

Colonel  Russell  P.  Reeder,  2d  C.A. 

Commanding  Harbor  Defenses  of  Chesapeake  Bay 

Colonel  Horace  F.  Spurgin,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  C.  Garrett, 

Commanding  1st  Bn.,  51st  C.A.  Commanding  3d  Bn.,  52d  C.A. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  S.  Clark 
Commanding  1st  Bn.,  2d  C.A. 

By  Major  H.  W.  Cochran,  C.A.C. 


THE  annual  hustle  and  bustle  incident  to  summer 
training  activities  has  ended  and  the  garrison  has 
settled  down  to  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  This 
summer  the  schedule  was  particularly  heavy.  Beginning 
in  June  and  carrying  through  to  the  latter  part  of  August 
the  activities  have  included  the  training  of  the  following 
civilian  components: 

R.O.T.C  over  200  officers  and  students. 

Coast  Artillery  Reserve,  82  newly  commissioned  second 
lieutenants. 

9I3th  C.A.  (AA)  and  622d  C.A.,  whose  fifty  odd  of* 
ficers  directed  the  training  of  the  C.M.T.C. 

260th  C.  A.  (AA) ,  D.  C.  National  Guard,  22  officers 
and  300  enlisted  men. 

The  503d  C.A.  (AA) ,  62  officers. 

The  603d  C.A.  (Ry.) ,  44  officers. 

The  246th  C.  A.  (HD) ,  Virginia  National  Guard,  40 
officers  and  540  enlisted  men. 

The  523d  C.A.  (AA) ,  35  officers. 

The  number  of  different  units  trained  and  the  total 
number  of  trainees  was  far  in  excess  of  former  years.  In 
the  midst  of  tills  the  Harbor  Defenses  welcomed  the  ca¬ 
dets  of  die  First  Class,  U.S.M.A.,  284  strong,  and  in  three 
days  attempted  to  teach  them  all  a  “Kedet”  needs  know 


about  artillery.  The  grand  finale  was  a  succession  of  tar¬ 
get  practices  fired  by  cadet-manned  batteries,  including 
155-mm.,  6-inch  R.F.,  and  3-inch  A  A  guns.  The  results 
of  these  practices  were  most  astonishing  to  those  familiar 
with  the  short  time  allotted  to  artillery  training.  Due  to 
the  local  poliomyelitis  scare  the  cadets  were  restricted  to 
the  post  during  their  stay.  Thanks  to  the  officers,  their 
wives,  and  families,  this  turned  out  to  be  no  hardship.  It 
is  understood  that  "Mr.  Ducrot”  expressed  a  high  regard 
for  the  Tidewater  variety  'of  females  after  severe  attacks 
by  the  “Georgia  Peach.”  The  garrison  of  Fort  Monroe 
looks  forward  with  pleasurable  anticipation  to  the  visit  of 
next  year’s  class  and  hopes  their  scav  will  be  longer  and 
equally  as  pleasant. 

On  September  12th,  fourteen  newly  commissioned  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenants  reported  at  Fort  Monroe.  Inquiry  dis¬ 
closed  the  feet  that  they  stood  up  well  in  the  face  of 
feminine  intrigue,  the  final  score  being  nine  to  five  in 
favor  of  the  bachelors.  These  fourteen  new  arrivals,  added 
to  the  number  on  hand,  brings  the  total  to  29  second  lieu¬ 
tenants;  about  one  half  of  the  Coast  Artillery  officers  on 
duty  in  the  Harbor  Defenses.  Under  the  direction  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel  Frank  S.  Clark,  2d  Coast  Arrillety,  the 
newlv  commissioned  lieutenants  will  be  given  a  basic 
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course  in  artillery,  this  will  last  throughout  the  vear. 
In  addition  to  die  purely  theoretical  instruction  the  course 
will  consist  of  demonstrations  and  training  on  all  types  of 
armament,  also  instruction  pertaining  to  the  functions  of 
the  various  staff  departments.  So  elaborate  and  tliorough 
has  this  course  been  planned  that  many  of  the  present 
battery  officers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  attend:  in  fact 
we  suspect  due  a  few  field  officers  would  profit  bv  it. 
The  course  will  be  in  addition  to  regular  attillcrv  work. 
Henceforth  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  lieutenants 
leave  Fort  Monroe  not  knowing  breech  from  muzzle. 

The  recent  law  governing  promotion  caused  45  officers 
at  Monroe  to  purchase  new  insignia  of  rank.  Naturally 
diis  mass  pmmorion  called  for  a  celebration.  The  party 
was  held  on  August  31st;  nearly  300  officers,  members  of 
their  families  and  guests  were  present.  Many  stunts  and 
slight  of  hand  tricks  were  demonstrated  by  the  recipients 
of  the  increased  rank.  Colonel  Horace  F.  Spurgin  was  in 
charge  of  arrangement,  and  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
masterful  way  in  which  all  details  were  handled. 

Tlie  III  Corps  Area  Preparatory  School  for  West  Point 
opened  September  10,  >935.  under  the  supervision  of 
Major  O.  B.  Bucher.  His  staff  of  instructors  arc  First 
lieutenant  A.  A.  Koscielniak.  Second  Lieutenant  P  S. 
Pcca.  Second  Lieutenant  H.  W.  Ehel,  and  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant  D.  B.  Routh.  The  class  consists  of  35  students 
carefully  selected  from  die’  entire  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Corps  Area.  Frederick  C,  Cross,  son  of  Limrenanr  Col¬ 


onel  Felix  S.  Gross,  C.A.C.,  is  in  the  number.  The  til 
jeets  taught  arc  mathematics,  english  and  history.  The 
schedule  provides  for  classes  in  the  forenoon,  athletics  9 
the  afternoon,  and  supervised  study  in  the  evening.  The 
course  will  dose  on  the  last  Friday  in  February.  Tlie  Up] 
ord  of  die  Fort  Monroe  “Prep’1  is  among  the  higholj 
and  in  the  opinion  of  diose  familiar  with  the  school,  that 
is  no  need  for  preparation  elsewhere  when  such  .1  school 
is  in  operation, 

Tlie  beautification  of  Fort  Monroe  has  progressed  mou 
satisfactorily  this  summer.  Our  local  C.C.C.  Company, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Salen.  has  removed  num¬ 
erous  dead  trees,  beautified  the  lawns  and  gardens  in 
addinon  to  numerous  new  projects  that  have  comribtital 
to  die  beauty  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  Vuiring  officers  will 
find  the  'old  home’  restored  to  beauty  far  above  die 
pre-flood  days,  along  with  better  housing  and  living  con¬ 
ditions. 

Tlie  dose  of  the  civilian  training  activities  marked 
tlie  beginning  of  rhe  annual  service  practices  of  die  Mai^ 
bor  Defense  organizations;  Battery  A.  51st  C.A.  opened 
the  show  with  the  GPFj,  followed  bv  Batters*  "B.  5m 
C.A.,  firing  the  same  cvpc  armament.  Battery  "F,"  rfii 
C.A.  fired  die  B-inch  Ry.  guns  and  Battery  "D”  of  the 
same  rrgimcnr,  follosvcd  with  the  12-inch  mortars.  Battttfl 
“D.“  2d  C.A.  dosed  the  season  with  j-inch  AA  tiring. 
Thi>  batters  will  conduct  the  AA  searchlight  practice! 
in  October. 


Corregidor  News  Letter 

Major  General  Charles  R  Kii.bourne.  CommjnJinjf 
Colonel  Wii  i.iam  S.  Bowen,  C  A  C,  Executive 
i9lb  Crust  Artillery  97/1  Corn!  Artillery  (PS ) 

Colonel  Paul  D  Bunker  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clair  VC  Baird 

Mth  Coast  Artillery  (  A  A)  9 2d  Coast  Artillery  (PS) 

Colonel  Allen  Kimberly  Major  Rfinold  Melberc 

OF  all  the  4th  of  July  parades  field  in  Manila,  the  the  troops.  All  officers  at  Fort  Mills  meet  twice  each 
last  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Philippine  week  at  a  Harbor  Defense  conference.  Monday  is  take* 
Commonwealth  Government  was  the  largest  and  up  widi  discussions  of  the  Philippine  Department  map 
the  most  colorful  All  the  regiments  in  the  Department  mancus-cr.  just  now  getting  under  way,  The  Thursday 
participated:  die  troops  from  Lon  Stotsenberg  marched  conferences  are  devoted  ro  rarriral  and  technical  di mission 
overland,  those  from  Fort  McKinley  came  by  trucks  while  of  the  Harbor  Defense  problems.  These  conference*  gWf 
die  Corregidor  contingent  employed  the  usual  water  all  officers  a  broader  conception  of  tlie  command  a*  * 
route.  In  addition  to  the  Regular  Army  troops,  rlic  Philip-  whole  than  dies*  ordinarily  obtain  when  serving  in  any 
pine  Constabulary  with  its  fine  band,  die  LTniveniry  of  one  regiment  or  staff  department. 

the  Philippines  Cadets,  and  numerous  patriotic  and  civic  The  current  map  maneuver  will  have  two  situations  1* 
bodies  from  Manila  were  in  the  column.  General  Kii  compared  to  three  last  year.  The  first  situation  simulate 
bourne  acted  j\  Grarvl  Marshal  Tlie  parade  was  reviewed  the  arrack  of  a  zone  in  stabilized  warfare,  with  rltfee 
by  Governor  General  Frank  Murphy  and  Major  General  corps  engaged.  General  Kilboumc  commands  the  n 
Frank  Parker.  L^eparunciit  Commander.  Each  regiment  Corps  with  "officers  of  Harbor  Defense  headquarters  form* 
from  Corregidor  was  in  mass  formation  without  distance  ing  his  staff.  The  commanders  and  staffs  of  the  rhreC 
or  interval,  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  59th  and  the  6och  divisions  of  die  II  Corps  come  from  the  59Tb.  60th.  jr>d 
were  undci  die  command  of  Colonel  Bunker;  the  91st  the  91st  Coast  Artillery.  For  each  situation  each  head* 
and  the  93d  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Baird.  quarters  prepares  thr  field  orders,  widi  all  annexes  and 

With  the  rams  has  come  the  season  for  schools — post,  administrative  orders.  Even  at  Fort  Leavenworth  such 

regimental,  and  battalion — with  gunners  instruction  for  complete  orders  arc  seldom  assembled  at  one  rime.  The 


mat 
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Hawaiian  Separate  Coast  Artillery  Brigade 

News  Letter 

Bkiuamh  Commander.  Brigadier  General  Robert  S  Abernkthy 
Guefop  Staff.  Colonel  Benjamin  H.  L.  Williams,  CA.C 

S-l,  Libutenant  Colonel  H.  G  Dfsobry.  A.G.D.  S-J.  Ma  jok  W.  F.  Lafrenz,  CA.C 

S-2,  Lieutenant  Colonel  H  G  Davis,  Jr..  CA.C  S-4,  Lieutenant  Colonel  B  S.  Dubois,  CA.C 

Harbor  De femes  of  Honolulu  Harbor  Defense!  of  Pearl  Harbor 

1 6th  CA.  IMhCA. 

Colonel  G.  L  Weitenbaker.  Commanding  Colonel  Earl  Biscoe.  Commanding 

Sixty-Fourth  Coat!  Artillery 
Colonel  Willis  G.  Peace,  Commanding 

By  Lieutenant  John  ]?,  Lovell  and  Private  Robert  H.  See 


THE  best  news  the  Army  in  Hawaii  has  had  in 
many  years  was  the  radio  flash  thar  Congress  had 
passed  General  MacArthur’s  promotion  bill  arm 
die  President  had  signed  the  art  immediately  M>  that  it 
could  go  into  effect  August  I.  1935  Thu  act  is  hclicvcd 
to  be  the  most  constructive  legislation  the  Army  has  had 
in  many  years  and  most  of  the  officers  fcrl  that  ir  dears 
the  horizon  of  the  future  for  all  of  u». 

The  entire  command  siruarion  in  the  Army  us  changed 
almost  immediately,  the  new  captains  being  placed  in 
command  of  organizations  and  the  new  field  officers  are 
being  used  to  ful  tlic  many  staff  assignments. 

Particularly  noticeable  is  the  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  junior  officers  at  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  command.  Hie  older 
officers,  especially  those  wlio  have  been  captains  all 
through  the  World  War  period  and  ever  since  that  time, 
seem  quite  content  because  dies’  arc  given  assignments 
to  positions  wlierr  their  long  cxpcnctice  will  be  of  maxi 
mum  benefit  to  all  components  of  the  Army.  They  arc 
past  masters  in  tlsc  role  of  battciv  commanders,  know  all 
die  tricks,  and  will  be  able  to  help  die  recently  promotes! 
regular  officers;  also  our  national  guard,  and  reserve  forces. 

Increased  Strfncth 

The  addition  of  40,000  enlisted  men  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Regular  Armv  will  grratlv  benefit  the  persotmd  situ 
anon  in  this  Brigade  The  increase  will  permir  our  organ¬ 
izations  to  more  efficiently  and  effectively  carry  out  rhrir 
assigned  mission  as  well  as  to  fulfill  their  secondary'  anti¬ 
aircraft  assignments.  The  strength  of  die  Brigade  has 
been  changed  from  a  total  of  2.949  to  4.16T 

Brigade  Athi  mes 

The  C^di  Coast  Artillery  baseball  team  won  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Department  1935  diampionship  senes  from  the 
tlth  Field  Artillery  Dragons.  In  the  fust  game  played  ar 
the  Honolulu  Stadium  (a  benefit  game  for  die  Wat 
Veterans)  the  Shaftcr  team,  representing  the  Honolulu 
Sector,  won  9-7.  when  Paul  Toma,  (a  pinch  hitter)  hit 
a  double  ill  the  seventh  inning  with  the  bases  full.  Tilt 
second  and  deciding  game  was  won  by  pitcher  Wally 
Cvr.  in  the  thirteenth  inning,  a  home  mn  with  two  men 
on  base. 


Mi 


..  n 
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Widi  lease  fames,  Shaltcr's  star  huder  pitching  a  no* 
hit  no-run  game,  the  fkjth  Coast  Artillery  defeated  ~ 
partmcnt  Staff.  3-0.  August  7,  to  win  the  Honolulu 
ror  Army  baseball  title.  Only  17  men  faced  James  in 
contest. 

The  Hawaiian  Department  polo  team  lost  ri 
matches  in  die  Inter-Island  tournament.  ‘Flic  toiimau 
was  the  best  yet  played  in  Hawaii.  The  California 
wicks  included  oil  their  team  such  players  as  Eric  Pi 
and  I  lal  Roach.  Maui  won  three  matches  and  the  cl 
pmnship  trophy. 

Fort  Kamchameha.  coached  bv  Lieutenant  Vicki 
Commanding  Battery  "C,"  55th  Coast  Artillery, 
the  annual  All-Service  swimming  meet  on  July  4.  at 
Army  and  Navy  YMCA. 

Lieutenant  Robert  Stunkard.  considered  by  many  to 
the  best  Army  tennis  player  m  Hawaii,  led  lus  I  u1 
Field  net  ream  to  the  top  of  the  Srcror-Naw  league 

Seventeen  members  of  the  Hawaiian  Department 
mg  ream  returned  recently  from  an  incursion  into  N< 
ern  China,  where  the  local  scrappers  won  30,  lost  8. 
earned  one  draw,  in  39  bouts.  Opponents  were  si 
from  the  garrisons  in  Tientsin  as  well  as  frnm  aiua 
civilian  clubs  Captain  Thomas  Henty.  27th  InfaW 
assured  bv  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Gettvt.  former  Sect 
Athletic  Officer,  was  in  charge  of  die  squad. 

Department  Review 

The  uoops  of  the  Hawaiian  Department  were  revie 
bv  a  Congressional  Committee  at  Schofield  Barracks. 
September  2  The  crrrmonv  was  the  most  im 
ever  conducted  in  America's  largcsr  milinrv  gam 
even  surpassing  die  gigantic  review  conducted  for 
dent  Roosevelt  in  July,  1934. 

The  members  of  the  Congressional  Commuter 
pressed  themselves  as  being  delighted  with  die  s 
Our  guests  included  Representatives  Tillman  B. 
Thomas  L.  Blanton,  Thomas  S.  McMillan.  John 
Dockweilcr.  and  J.  Buell  Snvder. 

Troops  participating  included  die  Hawaiian  Divisn 
Deportment  Special  troops,  the  Coast  Amllciv  Brig* 
and  the  i8di  Composite  Wing. 

The  Coast  Artillery  Brigade  was  organized  into  fb® 

regiments  as  follows: 


1 


Park 


I  Infantry  on  hike  tn  recent  Department  maiueurm.  Sole  antiaircraft  machine  gun  in  background.  2.  Poitmaitrr  Grn- 
l**ui  A.  Farit)  rtf  rites  the  bonon  ol  Furl  Shafttr  uhtu  it  colli  on  Department  Com  nun J tr  Major  Grand  Hugh  A. 
^r*”-  >.  lit  git -i  tub  lailuaj  gnu  m  maneuter  potdinn.  4.  Seu  army  motor  transportation  in  Milan  in  Oahu  V  Am- 

buuaJcr  (to  Japan)  foirkh  Grtu  pays  call  on  General  Drum.  6  Hawaiian  Department  hosting  team  return!  from  China. 

55th  C_A.,  155th  mm  CPF’s — Lt.  Colonel  I*.  H. 
Ottmcn,  Commanding. 

4m  C.A..  8’  RR  Guns — Major  G.  B  Robison.  Com¬ 
manding. 
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641b  C.A.,  Antiaircraft — -Col.  Willis  G.  Peace,  Com- 
Lnuoaing. 

Harbor  Defease.  Antiaircraft — Col.  George  L.  Wert- 
«d>akcr.  Commanding. 
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For  tire  first  time  in  the  Imwry  ol  the  United  States 
Arcny.  railway  guns  and  their  personnel  passed  in  review. 
On  a  special  track  laid  by  army  engineers,  the  8-in.  rail¬ 
way  gum.  with  die  jsersonncl  standing  rigidly  at  atten¬ 
tion.  passed  before  the  reviewing  stand;  this  was  a  fitting 
climax  to  flic  most  pretentious  spectacle  ever  attempted 
in  tins  Department 

Another  feature  of  the  big  ceremony  was  the  massed 
Coast  Artillery  Band  of  i6o  pieces  led  by  Warrant  Officer 
George  W.  Dahlqimt.  This  great  band  with  its  three 
acrobatic  dnim  majnts  and  its  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps  of 
fifty  odd  pieces  marched  down  the  field  ro  the  strains  of 
"Crash  on  Artillery’"  and  drew  a  tremendous  round  of 
applause  from  die  io.ooo  spectators.  The  members  of 
tne  band  were  garbed  in  regulation  uniforms  with  white 
leggiiu.  red  and  gold  cross  belts,  and  steel  helmets  du- 
coed  a  brilliant  red.  Technical  Sergeant  Stanley  H. 
Walker  did  a  great  job  with  the  buglets  and  drummers. 

It  is  expected  that  a  similar  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
honor  of  die  Secretary  of  War.  the  Honorable  George 
H.  Deni,  sometime  in  October. 

OvEIS  AND  Snouts 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Colonel  F.arl  Biscoe.  the 
new  Commanding  Officer  of  rhe  Harbor  Defenses  of 
Pearl  Harlsor  and  his  family.  Colonel  Biscoe  replaces 


Colonel  Averv  J.  Cooper  who  returned  to  die  mainland  ■ 
for  duty  at  the  Army  War  College.  I 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  B.  H.  L.  Williams  have  announced 
die  engagement  of  dietr  daughter  Christine  to  Robert 
Grayson  of  Stanford  University.  Grayson,  as  you  will  te- 
call.  is  die  All  American  quarterback  who  plays  with  die 
Stanford  football  team.  He  will  be  licard  from  laid  thn 
year. 

Major  A.  V.  Rmcarson.  Commanding  Officer  of  Fort 
DcRussy.  surprised  his  friends  wlicn  he  journeyed  to  the 
mainland  and  joined  the  benedicts.  Upon  their  return  the 
officers  and  ladies  of  die  gamson  met  the  happy  couple  at 
the  entrance  to  the  fort,  mounted  them  on  a  sound  locator 
drawn  bv  a  tractor  and  took  diem  for  a  tour  of  the  post, 
escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  widi  fixed  bayonets.  The 
officers  insisted  that  die  customs  of  die  Army  be  properly 
observed  even  tn  the  point  of  carrying  the  bndc  into  tier 
new  home.  Major  and  Mrs.  Rmcarson  were  honored  by 
a  special  luncheon  at  the  Hui-o-Wahinc  Pavilion.  I  on 

DcRussy,  JH 

The  Headquarters  Detachment  and  Combat  i  ram, 
and  Battalion.  55th  Coast  Artillery,  has  moved  from 
Fort  Rugcr  to  Fort  DcRussy  effective  August  1st  Due  to 
the  large  number  of  recruits  being  received,  we  had  to  1 
break  up  the  Brigade  Casual  Detachment  and  least  the  I 
training  of  the  recruits  to  the  Regimental  and  Harbtx  I 
Defense  Commanders. 


Important  Notice  to  Subscribers 

We  want  you  to  receive  promptly  and  regularly  (bi-monthly)  your  copy  of 
the  Journal :  this  will  depend,  primarily,  on  whether  you  keep  the  Editorial 
Office.  1115  17th  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C..  informed  of  any  change  in 
your  address.  Postmasters  are  required  to  forward,  under  Sec.  769.  Par.  10. 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  second-class  mail  addressed  to  members  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  or  Naval  Service  when  change  of  address  is  due  to  official  orders. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  regulation  is  complied  with,  your  address  on 
our  mailing  list  is  incorrect  unless  you  notify  us  of  each  change.  Incorrect 
address  causes  an  annoyance  to  you.  an  unnecessary  expense  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  nuisance  to  the  mailman. 

To  insure  receiving  your  copy  of  the  Journal  on  time  (we  like  to  think  that 
you  wait  impatiently  for  the  appearance  of  each  new  issue)  and  to  save  your 
Association  money,  we  urge  subscribers  to  notify  11s  promptly  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  or  accomplished  change  in  address.  A  penny  postcard  will  do  the  tnck; 
or  ask  your  Postmaster  for  Form  22-B.  fill  it  out  and  mail.  Ic  postage  required. 
When  advising  of  change  in  address  give  the  following  information: 


(Name)  (Rank) 

New  Address  after  (give  date) 


Present  Address 
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Planning  a  Tactical  Problem 

By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Earl  W.  Thomson,  C.A.  Res. 


IFVvURlNG  the  active  duty  training  o£  reserve  regi- 
1  I  ments,  whether  they  be  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Field 
\—J'  or  Coast  Artillery,  the  emphasis  has  been  steadily 
shifting  from  continuous  drill  on  “squads  east  and  west” 
or  "take  your  posts”  to  the  more  interesting  tactical 
operation  of  the  regiment  in  time  of  war.  The  “active 
duty  training  period  tactical  problem”  therefore  has 
evolved  to  a  place  where  a  few  notes  may  not  be  amiss 
on  how  to  conduct  such  a  problem.  This  may  be  a  case 
of  "where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  but  one  who  is  new  to  a 
subject  can  most  readily  point  out  its  ambiguities  and 
anomalies. 

For  several  years  the  author  has  been  struggling  with 
the  Extension  Course  of  the  C.  and  G.  S.  School  and  has 
advanced  to  the  point  that  “602”  is  staring  him  in  the 
face.  He  thought  he  was  pretty  good  until  the  central 
marking  committee  got  on  his  trail,  and  now  75%  is  a 
grand  grade,  and  88%  is  marvelous. 

In  June  1934  a  group  of  field  officers  of  the  Reserve 
were  attached  to  the  Advanced  Class  of  the  Coast  Artil¬ 
lery  School,  and  for  a  week  investigated  and  reconnoitered 
the  purlieus  of  Virginia  Beach  and  Fort  Story,  emplacing 
railroad  artillery  and  antiaircraft  guns  by  simulation,  and 
then  fought  a  war-like  engagement  with  the  155’s  and 
8  RR’s  actually  firing.  Under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ache- 
son,  Majors  Grimm,  Poland,  and  several  others,  from  the 
School  Staff,  we  learned  to  capitalize  ail  the  way  from 
“TOWN  TAVERN”  to  “CRAB  ORCHARD  ”  even 
dating  "DIXIE  BELLE”  at  the  CAVALIER.  In  August 
’934  622nd  CA  (HD)  had  duty  at  Fort  Monroe;  as 

Senior  Instructor,  the  author  watched  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Allison  F.  H.  Scott,  now  of  the  523rd  CA  (AA)  put 
across  a  fine  tactical  problem  in  harbor  defense  in  which 
squadrons  of  ships  approached  from  the  north  and  the 
easT-  Intelligence  and  radio  flashes  played  a  large  part 
and  allowed  the  troops  to  be  alerted.  If  any  criticism 
could  be  made  on  this  problem  it  was  that  the  regimental 
commander  had  too  much  to  do,  and  the  company  officers 
entirely  too  little;  but  that  is  an  inherent  fault  of  anv 
“arbor  defense  tactical  problem,  except  one  which  in¬ 
cludes  close-in  defense  and  coordination  with  the  Infan¬ 
try. 

During  the  past  summer  it  was  the  pleasure  and  good 
ortune  of  the  author  to  be  Plans  and  Training  Officer  of 
me  523d  CA  (AA)  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  as  such  he  was 


in  charge  of  the  tactical  problem  worked  up  as  a  part  of 
the  regimental  training.  Many  of  the  things  we  found 
out  are  old  stuff  to  the  regulars,  but  our  experiences  should 
be  of  benefit  to  those  in  charge  of  similar  problems  in 
later  camps. 

In  the  two-weeks  period  there  is  little  time  to  waste 
so  that  a  rigid  time  schedule  must  be  prepared  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  order  that  the  problem,  and  its  solution,  will  be 
ready  on  time. 

Time  Schedule 


Previous  to  Camp:  Preparation  and  mimeographing  of 
Tactical  Exercise  by  Unit  Instructor.  This  should 
include  the  general  and  special  situations,  and  all  the 
requirements.  It  should  be  within  the  territory  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  camp  so  that  personal  reconnaissance 
may  be  made  by  the  key  men,  in  their  own  cars,  in 
extra  time;  should  be  a  regimental  problem;  should 
be  one  in  which  good  maps  may  be  secured;  should 
be  neither  too  simple  nor  too  complicated. 

First  Week:  Tuesday:  Explanation  of  problem  and 
rules  to  P&T  Officer  and  Regimental  Commander 
by  the  Instructor.  Reconnaissance  of  territory  by 
above  officers  to  find  suitable  position  for  emplacing 
guns  and  locating  C.P’s  and  O.P’s. 

Wednesday:  Publication  of  temporary  regimental  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  purposes  of  the  tactical  problem  only. 
Announcement  should  he  made  at  this  time  that 
.  unit  commanders  will  be  responsible  for  the  training 
of  the  junior  officers,  and  that  each  officer  must  make 
himself  familiar  with  assignment  and  duties  as  laid 
down  in  training  regulations  and  special  texts.  In 
the  antiaircraft  problem.  Special  Text  No.  34,  “ Tac¬ 
tics  and  Technique  for  Antiaircraft  Artillery,”  of 
the  Army  Extension  Courses  was  our  Bible. 

Thursday:  Meeting  of  the  Instructor,  Regimental  Com¬ 
mander,  P.&T.  Officer,  and  the  kev  men  of  the 
problem:  these  included  the  commanding  officers  of 
the  battalions,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
searchlight  battery,  gun,  and  one  machine  gun  bat¬ 
tery.  At  this  time  the  P&T  Officer  explains  the 
problem,  what  has  to  be  done,  when  it  has  to  be 
done,  and  who  is  going  to  do  it.  Due  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  typing  and  mimeographing  the  solutions  so 
that  they  may  be  available  for  all  officers  when  the 
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problem  u  "played,"  a  time  schedule  is  announced. 
All  reconnaissance  must  actually  be  made  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  concerned;  all  solutions  must  be  checked  by  the 
P&T  Officer  and  the  Instructor,  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  time-meshing  arid  actions.  Orders  must  be  in 
army  parlance. 

Friday:  PM.:  Initial  Draft  of  Regimental  Commander's 
orders  and  actions  teady  and  given  to  Bn.  Conidrs. 

Saturday:  P.M..  Initial  Draft  of  Bn.  Cotndr's  orders  and 
actions  finished,  checked  as  to  time  and  completeness 
by  P&T  Officer,  and  given  to  Btry.  Comdrs, 

Sfcond  Week:  Sunday:  PM.:  Initial  Draft  of  Btry- 
Comdr's  orders  and  actions  finished,  check  by  P&T 
Officer. 

Monday:  PM.:  Final  drafts  of  all  orders  typed  and  ready 
for  mimeographing.  Cheeked  by  Insrrucror.  A 
time  schedule  tor  cadi  key  officci  for  the  day  of  the 
problem  should  hr  prepared  by  P&T  Officer  to  see 
that  actions  arc  logical  and  chronologically  cortccr. 

Tuesday:  See  appendix  111  (omitted) 

Wednesday:  Preparation  bv  P&T  Officer  of  rules  for 
playing  the  problem;  time  schedule  showing  actu¬ 
ally  what  is  to  happen;  where  lunch  will  be  served; 
special  duties  for  any  officers,  i.e.  Surgeon,  Asst 
P&T  Officer.  Traffic  Officer;  arrangements  with 
civilian  population;  regular  dunes  of  company  and 
lunior  officers  other  than  key  men.  i.e..  preparation 
of  their  own  timc-and-action  schedule,  preparation  of 
maps  showing  their  positions  anil  dispositions,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  intelligence,  supply,  communications,  mu¬ 
nitions.  reconnaissance .  executive  and  platoon  com¬ 
manders'  report.  Each  officer  should  know  beforehand 
actually  what  is  going  to  be  required  of  him  on  die 
day  of  the  problem  as  regards  reports,  map,  and 
paperwork. 

Thursday:  On  tills  day  the  regiment  will  play  out  the 
problem,  each  man  doing  the  job  that  would  be  re- 
spitted  in  ease  of  moving  into  position  and  prepanng 
for  action.  Each  man  must  have  something  to  do 
and  something  to  turn  in.  As  a  matter  of  future 
filing,  all  reports  and  maps  were  called  for  on  stand 
ard  typewriter  paper,  in  pencil  or  ink. 


Time  Schedule  for  Day  op  Problem 

7:45-#:  ro  A  M.:  Explanation  of  problem,  duties,  and 
reports  required  by  the  P&T  Officer,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  whole  day’s  instmetion.  Assignment  to 
cars.  Change  in  durics  as  previously  announced 
Distribution  of  problems  (and  solutions  to  kev  men 
only) .  Reading  of  rules  for  the  game. 

H:t  5  AM.:  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Regimental 
Commander's  order*  in  tlie  presence  of  the  Bn 
Comdrs.  and  Regr.  Staff 

8: 30  A.M.:  Preliminary  orders  of  Bn.  Comdrs.  to 
their  Btrv.  Comdrs.  and  Staff  at  Bn.  Hq.  All  then 
leave  on  reconnaissance. 

8:45  AM.:  Preliminary  orders  of  searchlight  Btrv. 
Comdr. 


<7.30  AM..  Movement  of  Regt.  and  Bn.  Hq.  to  fj 
ward  positions. 

10:00  AM.:  Final  oral  orders  of  Gun  Bn.  Comdr,  to! 
Ills  Btry.  Comdrs.  at  the  advanced  Bn.  Hq. 

10:1 5  AM  :  Final  oral  orders  of  Machine  Gun  Bn. 
Comdr.  to  his  Buy.  Comdrs.  at  the  advanced  Bti 
Hq. 

10:20  AM.:  Oral  orders  of  gun  Buy.  Comdrs.  to  dim 
company  officers,  at  the  gun  position,  or  at  position 
die  troops  ate  met  on  the  road. 

10:4 5  A.M  ■  Oral  orders  of  machine  gun  Brry.  Comdrs 
to  their  Plat.  Comdrs  and  Staff. 

1 1  .‘30  A  M.  Rcjxirt  of  searchlight  Btrv.  Comdr.  to  Gun 
Bn.  Comdr.  and  Regt.  Hq.  as  to  scarchlighr  dispo¬ 
sitions.  and  leading  of  lus  orders  to  his  Plat.  Conulrs. 

11:45  AM.:  Intelligence,  communications  and  supply | 
reports  to  Regt  Hq. 

12:00  M.:  Btrys.  in  position.  "Ready  for  Action." 

12:^0  P.AI  Lunch  at  some  cenrr.il  posinon. 

1:15-1:55  PM.:  Vint  to  a  searchlight  position  ex 
planatmn  of  Btrv.  nr  Plat.  Comdr.  as  to  his  dupe 
sitions,  and  the  reasons  therefore. 

*.*95-2:25  PM .:  Visit  to  the  position  of  a  gun  bn 
explanation  of  Buy.  Comdr.  as  to  his  disposition! 
reasons  for  gun  positions,  machine-gun  positions  fl 
protecting  battery,  director,  bivouac  area,  kitrhcH 
C.P.  and  O.P. 

2:35-2:4 5  P.M.:  Visit  to  the  Regt.  O.P.;  reasons || 
its  locations,  explanation  of  communication  ind  dl 
tclligcnce  nets  by  schematic  diagram.  I 

2:55-3:20  PM.:  Visit  to  a  machine-gun  position 
explanation  hv  Btrv.  Comdr.  as  to  Ins  disposiotjM 
for  the  whole  battery,  command  and  okienAM 
posts;  and  by  tbc  Plat.  Conidt.  as  to  wlicte  ■ 
placed  Im  guns,  ammunition  supply  and  camouflage 
5:30  PM.:  Return  to  Hq.  Distnbuuon  of  solunodl 
all  officers  not  having  received  them.  Collection;® 
all  reports  and  maps  hv  Btrv  .  Bn  and  Rc£fl 
Comdrs.  from  subalterns,  by  P&T  Officer. 

Friday:  8:00-10:00  A  M  .  Critique.  Tlie  P&T  i 
ccr  should  preside.  All  key  officers  should  be  calkfc 
on  in  turn  tor  the  reasons  for  their  solutions,  (>)  (■ 
to  how  their  actual  actions  breed  the  soluuon.  (l]B 
is  to  faults  found  and  the  reasons  for  changO® 
Operations  maps  should  be  displayed;  satnpb  ,0* 
tclligmcc  rr [sorts  read,  and  sketch  maps  of  hattt^J 
and  platoon  positions  shown  With  .1  real  ptobPflJ 
die  questions  will  come  duck  and  fast,  and  uitcttfH 
will  be  maintained  because  everyone  has 
played  his  part,  both  on  the  map  and  on  the 
rain.  After  everyone  lus  had  his  sav  (and  the  Poffl 
Officer  shouid  fed  free  to  "pipe  down"  anyone 
becomes  argumentative  or  verbose),  the  Iron ucUj 
picks  up  all  the  threads  in  a  "Cnnque  on  the  V® 
tique."  A  good  Instructor  should  lease  cvcrv«*M 
with  a  peaceful  Teding.  no  matter  how  critical  M 
been  the  critique. 

From  the  above  it  seems  that  die  P&T  Officer  is  in  * 
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a  busy  two  weeks,  and  such  is  die  case,  but  die  glow  that 
comes  with  the  completion  of  a  well  worked  out  tactical 
problem  repays  him  for  the  nights  he  has  omitted  social 
reconnaissance  in  order  to  keep  track  of  the  progress  of  all 
the  key  men.  From  Tuesday  of  the  first  week  of  camp 
until  Friday  noon  of  the  second  week  the  P&T’er  has 
tactical-problem-on-his-mind,  together  with  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  duties  of  his  position.  If  the  Regt.  Comdr.,  Ex., 
and  Adj.  are  helpful,  the  key  men  know  how  to  write 
orders  and  report  actions  and  the  Instructor  is  not  too 
critical,  he  may  find  time  even  to  go  for  a  boat  ride  or 
attend  the  regimental  dance. 

Notes 


This  particular  P&T’er  made  the  following  notes 
which  may  be  of  help  to  others: 

All  traffic  regulations  must  be  obeyed.  Cars  repre¬ 
senting  troops  moving  into  position  must  move  at  1 5  in. 
p.h. 

Cars  must  be  provided  for  the  following: 

Regt.  Comdr.  and  Hq.:  3  cars. 

P&T  Officer  and  Unit  Instructor:  1  car. 

Each  Bn.  Comdr.  and  Hq.:  3  cars. 

Btrys.  C.  D.  F.  G.  H.:  2  cars  each. 

In  each  battery,  one  car,  which  is  that  of  the  battery 
executive,  must  represent  troops,  and  await  orders  at 
Headquarters  or  various  crossroads  as  called  for  in  the 
orders.  For  the  afternoon  program  each  car  must  be 
numbered,  convoy  orders  must  be  obeyed ;  the  traffic  offi¬ 
cer  to  be  in  charge  of  the  movement  with  the  P&T  car 
No.  1  in  line. 

Each  regimental,  battalion  and  battery  staff  officer  must 
prepare  a  copy  of  his  actions,  reports  made,  and  time 
schedule  to  be  passed  in  to  P&T  Officer  in  pencil. 

Each  Btry.  Comdr.  must  prepare  a  report  of  his  actions, 
orders  given,  and  a  sketch  showing  disposition  of  pla¬ 
toons  and  battery  components. 

Each  Plat.  Comdr.  must  prepare  a  pencil  copy  of  his 
actions  together  with  a  sketch  of  his  gun  dispositions. 

Each  officer  must  have  something  to  do,  must  do  it  on 
schedule,  must  report  on  and  be  prepared  to  justify  his 
actions. 


Reconnaissance  must  actually  be  made  on  the  day  of 
the  problem  at  the  time  designated,  and  where  the  battery 
's  assigned. 

First-aid  station,  under  charge  of  a  hospital  corpsman, 
should  be  established  at  Regt.  Hq.  Cbiggers,  curs  and 
c'og-hi tes  require  treatment. 

The  Regt.  Comdr.  and  his  Ex.  Officer  should  arrange 
*o  keep  track  of  the  isr  Bn.,  to  acc  as  referee  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  critique.  The  Instructor  and  S-3  should  go  with 
ffie  2nd  Bn.  Comdr.  part  of  the  time  so  that  his  actions 
171  ay  be  criticized  later.  These  dispositions  are  merely 
for  the  purposes  of  the  problem. 

All  orders  must  be  in  military  language,  and  go  via 
•be  chain  of  command.  Questions  as  to  rules  should  he 
^ttied  by  S-3. 

The  solution  of  a  problem  similar  to  the  one  assigned 


the  523rd  CA  (A  A)  requires  much  study  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  the  key-men,  during  a  time  when  each  is 
loaded  down  with  many  other  duties  connected  with  the 
camp;  also  the  maintenance  of  a  rigid  schedule,  hell,  rain, 
and  high  water  not  interfering.  Reconnaissance  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  orders  must  be  done  only  in  recreation  periods  and 
over  the  first  week-end.  That  the  523rd  was  successful 
in  the  problem  was  due  to  the  understanding  and  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  the  Instructor,  Lt.  Col.  Edward  Turner, 
CAC:  to  the  calm,  collected  manner  of  the  Regimental 
Commander,  Col.  Carl  Deakin;  to  the  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  gained  in  extension  courses  by  the  Battalion  Com¬ 
manders,  Capt  Armand  Hoelile,  and  Capt.  Paul  Lang- 
guth;  and  to  the  study  of  the  training  regulations  and 
their  application  by  the  Battery  Commanders,  Capts. 
Peter  Stevenson  and  James  Craft  and  1st  Lt.  Willson. 

The  proper  solution  of  any  tactical  problem  lequires 
this  close  cooperation  between  the  members  of  the  regi¬ 
mental  team.  The  P&T  Officer  can  get  nowhere  with¬ 
out  this  cooperation,  he  cannot  carry  the  load  alone.  The 
credit  for  the  happy  solution  of  tile  523d  tactical  exercise 
belongs  to  all,  from  the  Instructor  down  to  the  embryo 
2d  Lieutenant  who  travelled  at  15  m.p.h.  simulating 
troops  moving  into  position. 

Hurroft’s  Noth:  it  is  regretted  that  space  dues  tint  permit  pub¬ 
lishing  appendices  and  annexes.  These  would  go  far  toward  com¬ 
pleting  the  picture  and  furnish  a  source  of  valuable  information 
of  great  assistance  to  an_vone  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
preparing  a  similar  problem.  The  success  of  a  tactical  exercise 
depends,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon  the  care  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  problem  is  drawn.  A  listing  of  the  annexes  will 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  preliminary  work  and  the  mass  of  detail 
that  must  be  worked  out: 

a.  General  and  special  situations. 

b.  Orders  actually  issued  by  Regt.,  Bn.,  and  Btry.  Comdrs. 

c.  Informal  reports  of  all  Regt.  and  Bn.  Staff  officers  as  to 
their  duties  and  actions  on  the  day  of  the  problem. 

d.  A  detailed  time  table  for  key  officers  accounting  for  their 
actions  and  duties  on  the  day  of  the  problem. 

e.  Orders  as  actually  issued  by  each. 

y  /  i 

974th  C.A.  (AA)  Endorses  New  System 
By  Major  Henry  A.  Schumacher,  CA-Res. 

MAJOR  General  Johnson  Hagood,  Commanding 
the  VIII  Corps  Area,  has  led  the  way  in  pro¬ 
viding  a  more  interesting  and  efficient  system 
of  training  for  Reserve  officers. 

The  methods  previously  employed  have  not  always 
produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  Too  often  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Regular  Army  officer  adopted  the  same 
attitude  toward  the  Reserve  officer  that  one  sometimes 
adopts  towards  an  uninvited  distant  relative  who  comes 
to  pay  a  visit.  In  both  cases  the  host  is  glad  to  see  the 
guest,  but  he  or  she  interferes  with  the  family  routine  and 
takes  up  much  time  when  there  is  work  to  be  done,  there¬ 
fore  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  visit  over  as  grace¬ 
fully  as  possible.  To  many  Reservists  it  seemed  that 
troops  and  materiel  were  to  be  looked  at  and  handled 
gingerly  but  not  used  as  if  he  were  the  possessor.  Un- 
doubtedlv  this  was  brought  about  because  we  had  not 
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enough  to  know  how  to  use  the  tools  cf- 

from  Corps  Area  Headquarters  prescribed 
that  Reserve  officers  would  actually  exercise  command  of 
the  units  for  the  entire  training  period;  except  in  matters 
of  finance  and  post  administration. 

The  regular  batten*  commanders  were  assigned  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  Imtmctor.  They  were  directed  to  exercise 
command  only  when  necessary  to  prevent  in|ury  to  per¬ 
sonnel  or  materiel. 

The  Commanding  Officer  and  the  officers  of  the  69th 
C.A.  (AA)  entered  wholeheartedly  into  die  spirit  of  the 
scheme:  in  a  large  measure  this  was  responsible  for  a 
most  interesting  and  successful  training  period. 

Twenty-two  officers  of  the  974th  C.A.  (AA)  had  the 
good  fortune  to  expencncc  this  method  of  training  and 
arc  enthusiastic  ancf  unanimous  in  their  praise.  They  arc 
hoping  diat  dury  may  have  the  pleasure  of  refloating  the 
experience  next  year. 

Headquarters  was  established  and  officers  were  assigned 
to  the  staff  and  the  several  batteries,  then  the  usual  mime¬ 
ograph  barrage  came  down  without  delay.  Orders  were 
issued  for  all  activities,  instructions  were  given  to  be  ready 
for  target  practice  by  the  end  of  die  week  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  planes  ro  row  targets  and  fly  tor 
the  searchlight  practice. 

Within  two  days  die  gun  batterv.  commanded  by  isr 
Lt.  John  Parmakin,  fired  its  record  practice.  Owing  to  a 
shortage  of  ammunition  only  one  gun  was  fired.  The 
practice  was  fired  over  four  courses,  three  hits  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  one  eonrse.  The  following  tabulation  fells  the 


progressed  far 
hcicndy. 
Instructions 


story: 

Average  slant  range 
Number  of  shots 
Number  0/  hits 
Hus  per  gun  per  minute 
Number  holes  in  target 
Score 


4800  5(00  yds. 

55 

8 

1.98 

10 

77.2 


The  machine  gun  batters  fired  five  courses,  one  of 
which  was  coining  in.  The  slant  ranges  averaged  be¬ 
tween  800-1200  yards  and  6.6  hits  pet  gun  per  minute 
were  registered,  resulting  in  a  score  of  46.69. 

Tlic  searchlight  battery  svem  into  position  near  die 
Houston  municipal  airport  with  four  00”  Sperry  lights. 
Despite  the  lack  of  rime  for  sufficient  training,  combined 
with  wire  trouble,  a  score  of  60.7  was  made. 

The  high  spot  in  the  second  week’s  training  was  a  field 
problem  mvcdving  a  convoy  order,  field  order,  map  and 
ground  reconnaissance  of  postrion*  for  entire  regiment, 
the  occupation  of  positions  with  such  equipment  as  the 
regiment  possessed,  and  the  establishment  of  an  over¬ 
night  camp. 

The  convoy  consisting  of  36  vehicles  cleared  Eon 
Crockett  at  1:30  P.M.  and  proceeded  to  Houston,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  forty  miles.  The  advance  patty  handled  by  Re¬ 
serve  officers  liad  laid  out  die  camp.  Trucks  went  into 
park  without  delay.  Kitchens  were  set  up.  tents  pitched 
and  camp  was  established  in  a  short  time.  The  recon¬ 


naissance  details  verified  the  positions  as  selected  from  del 
map.  Positions  were  occupied  by  die  batten  es  and  every  I 
dung  was  in  readiness  for  the  night  practice,  with  gun 
and  machine  guns  in  position.  Searchlights  were  very 
successful  in  picking  up  the  plane  and  an  interesting  in¬ 
structive  problem  resulted.  Next  morning  a  critique  wai 

held. 

By  a  fortunate  circumstance  it  happened  that  Fare 
Crockett  was  receiving  its  allotment  of  recruits,  230  in 
number.  These  rceruits  were  in  vanous  stages  of  training 
and  the  officers  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  gain  some 
first  hand  information  as  to  the  troubles  they  would  en¬ 
counter  in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Responsibility  for 
the  training  of  tlicsc  recruits  was  placed  on  Reserve  offi¬ 
cers. 

The  value  of  close  order  drill  is  recognized  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  get  the  most  out  of  it  was  adopted.  To  provide 
instruction  m  dir  handling  of  dismounted  troops,  espe¬ 
cially  in  close  order  drill,  ceremonies  and  etc.,  a  series  cl 
parades  and  reviews  was  held.  All  men  wrre  turned  <mt 
even  recruits  who  had  just  received  their  uniforms.  Thr 
final  review  showed  splendid  progress  on  die  part  of 
both  men  and  officers. 

Social  activities  were  given  some  artenrion.  in  fact  root* 
rhan  is  accorded  in  most  camps.  So  often  this  feature  in 
a  training  period  is  overlooked  and  an  opportunity  of! 
further  developing  the  espnt  t it  corps  is  lost,  One  djucr) 
was  held  m  rhe  early  parr  of  the  period,  followed  bv  Sts' 
end  other  social  functions  anti  a  final  dance  at  die  end  <* 
the  training  period. 

The  liospitalitv  of  Licur.  Col.  Donovan  and  die  mnr 
command  wa*  greatly  en|ovcd  and  contributed  in  1 
marked  degree  to  the  success  of  the  camp. 

Hie  974th  u  eagerly  looking  forward  to  next  year’* 
training  period  at  Fort  Crockett  under  rhe  same  system 

f  ¥  * 


Reflections  of  a  Reserve  Officer 
By  LiEirrrsAvr  Ai.heri  Marshall,  C.A. -Res 


OFFICERS  of  the  95Sdi.  953th.  507th.  and  96^ 
C.A.  (AA)  Regiments  completed  their  rwe- 
week  Unit  Training  Camp  at  Fort  Slicridan.  Iff 
non,  on  July  14th.  Individual  officers  from  the  537^' 
527th,  515th.  538th  C.A.  (AA)  Regiments  and  die  7th 
Corps  Area  Service  Command  also  attended  die  cuinf 
and  were  attached  to  the  units  mentioned.  As  the  l** 
man  wound  through  the  pav-off  tent  on  that  sunnv  S* 
tirdav  morning,  die  bustling,  business-like  atmosphere 
the  camp  gave  wav  to  a  disorganized  scurry  as  rot* 
packed  rncir  scattered  belongings  in  cars  and  departed  ,n 
scuds  of  dust,  or  stood  around  in  small  groups,  pausing* 
few  miriutrs  to  discuss  the  events  of  the  j»a»t  lortnigWi 
before  they  departed  for  home. 

To  die  officials  at  Fort  Sheridan  an ud ter  group  h» 
merely  come  and  gone.  The  following  week,  new  f*c® 
would  appear  on  the  company  street,  and  then  the  htn*k 
and  busde  would  start  all  over  again.  But  to  the  officers  <* 
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Chtm/ra!  If  .trjjrt  Dtmouiirallnu  M  part  ShttUan 


nr  anti.mcraft  regiments,  an  experience  lu«l  come,  one 
t'nt  * mild  suv  with  them  lor  many  months  and  recall 
and  again  ,i  certain  feeling  of  sober  responsibility  in 
jlfui  ten., us  I,.  '  1  '  - 


Tlic  first  day  of  the  training  period  was  used  for  travel 
to  camp  and  physical  examination  of  the  early  arrivals. 
Thr  morning  of  the  iccnnd  day  was  given  over  to  die 
completion  of  the  physical  examinations,  and  to  addresses 
of  welcome  by  Brigadier  General  Dana  T.  Merrill.  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  Fort  Sheridan,  and  Lien  tenon  r  Col¬ 
onel  Rohm  P.  Gljsshiirn.  C.A.C..  our  camp  executive. 
Thr  afternoon  of  this  dav  was  set  aside  for  die  use  of  the 
rcgnnrnrjl  commanders  in  organizing  their  regiments  and 
attending  to  the  odici  administrative  derails.  In  thr  eve¬ 
ning  a  searchlight  demonstration  was  staged  hv  the  6rsr 

C.A.  (AA). 

On  filly  3d  the  regular  sclicdule  of  intensive  instruction 
began  with  a  hang  and  continued  except  for  Sundays  and 
holidays,  until  4:00  p  M..  Friday.  July  udi. 

Tl»c  last  two  days  we  set  aside  lor  closing  camp,  re¬ 
ceiving  pay.  rendition  of  reports  and  travel  home. 


Moki  than  Knowi  iron 


■  .  k  o  - 1 

■  serious  business  of  defending  our  country. 


Just  as  rise  value  of  a  cnllrgc  education  is  far  from  lim¬ 
ited  to  learning  the  contents  of  hooks,  so  »  two-week  arms 


4  T  .  ■v-mmi;  me  nHiirius  oi  oooKs,  so  a  rwo  weeK  arms 

/  ‘  ,  *'TnV  rfcrv.c  oHiccr*  thfc  ,two  wc^  tIAUimK  training  period  should  not  be  evaluated  entirely  hv  rhe 
£7  is  the  natural  culmination  of  long  weeks  of  study  actual  knowledge  imparted  One  learns  a  lor  about  the 
ndgeuwonpenods  He  reads  about chcwcawuu.  dial  way  things  are  done  and  how  officers  <irt  expected  to 
I*  of  use  and  the  problems  of  antiaircraft  gunnery  conduct  themselves  through  association.  Then.  mo.  that 
ll  U,n;;’T  .W,tl,|t“‘,,l,U  descriptions  ol  adhesive  spirit  that  binds  anv  organ. ration  together  u 
SSI  ''J,dly  he  described  as  inspiring  Then  Strengthened  and  augmented  by  nibbing  elbsTws  with 

mddenU  he  finds  himself  fare  to  bee  with  these  dungs  one’s  fellow  officers  One  of  the  evidence,  of  thr  grear 


He  (eels  keenly  interested  and  absorbed  in  it  all,  and 
to  "get  going.” 

,  ' 0  dm  enthusiastic  reservist,  die  necessary  delays  at- 
•mdara  upon  getting  “organized  svere  vomcwli.it  annoy 
•ng,  However,  it  is  realized  that  this  fouttectwday  train 
‘"K  Patios!  ts  m  effect  preparation  for  .1  possible  mobiliza 


advance  in  Reserve  training  was  die  ease  anti  speed  with 
which  die  attached  officers  were  absorbed  into  and  be¬ 
came  a  pan  of  the  regiments  to  which  diev  were  attached 
Tlic  most  interesting  training  was  on  the  three-inch 
guns.  Here  rhe  antiaircraft  officer  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  principal  weapon  hr  will  have  to  use.  Hr  Irarns 


tlDf,  j  -  f  r  . —  .  1  ", - lnr  principal  weapon  lie  win  have  to  use.  He  Irarns 

iTfll  S  °r?an,7Jt,0n  jmJ  adn,m,V  *»«*  confidence  ,n  rhe  data  computer,  rhe  B.C.  tele- 


,kt  w,h  Co*st  Artillery  (AA).  Port  SheHdm.  III. 

1,4  KeU1-  S"t:  U  11  5  M‘0» 

CnPCi!  Caf>t  F*nm'  Si:  u  Cal  v  c  T*"”  n. 

“  k»/-  /.  £.  Cjrmgte.  Ex.  Of.;  Lt.  Memtr  Hughs. 

Com.  Of.;  Lt  AtiJrru  McGijjort.  S  i. 


scope  and  thr  slim  graceful  A  A  gun.  When  a  burst  from 
one  of  rbc  shells  fired  envelopes  the  target  towed  hv  .1 
friendly  (and  we  suspect  nervous)  airplane  pilnr.  he  feels 
a  genuine  pndr  in  his  outfit  .md  in  his  arm  of  die  service 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  that  leaves  on  the  mind  die  most 
lasting  impression  is  this:  yesterday  tin’s  group  was  scat¬ 
tered  fnun  the  Ozark s  to  die  Canadian  border,  each  of¬ 
fice!  living  apart  from  his  fellows,  snuggling  at  some  |ob 
peculiarly  anJ  personally  his  own  To  him  die  tegimenr 
exists  onlv  on  paper.  Uncle  Sam's  mailman  is  an  itttper- 
soital  order!  v. 

Today  we  aie  an  organization.  Men  in  uniform  spiing 
ro  rheir  feet  in  answer  to  dse  call  "fall  in.”  (ones  and 
Smith,  neither  of  whom  I  have  cvrr  seen  heforr,  are 
shoulder  ro  shoulder  with  me,  1  parr  of  the  same  outfit, 
bent  on  the  same  diing.  glad  to  liavc  a  parr  in  that  great 
plan  called  Nacioiul  Defense 

Tomorrow  we  are  again  merely  names  on  die  roster 
But  those  two  weeks  have  not  been  forgotten.  We  know 
that  our  regiment  is  a  flesh  and  blood  organization,  a  unit 
that  wdl  respond  m  a  man  when  the  cal)  comes. 
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970th  C.A.  (AA)  Employs  New  Training 

Bv  Lieutenant  Jeff  Barnette  C.A.-Ro 

ON  July  13  the  y7uth  C.A  (AA)  entered  upon 
14  days'  active  duty  training  under  a  new  scheme 
inaugurated  bv  Maior  General  Johnson  Hagood. 
commanding  the  Third  Army  and  the  VIII  Corps  Area. 
The  regiment  was  the  first  in  tlut  Corjn  Area  to  trv  out 
the  new  plan.  Heretofore  when  a  reserve  regiment  had 
been  ordered  ro  active  dun'  rise  personnel  usually  was 
made  up  of  officers  from  several  different  regiments  and 
branch  assignments.  In  this  case  all  officers  undergoing 
training  (22  in  number)  were  from  die  9701I1  and  were 
placed  on  duty  in  accordance  with  their  regular  regimental 
assignments.  As  soon  as  the  officers  arrived  at  Ft.  Crock¬ 
ett  they  assumed  entire  command  of  die  bytli  C.A. 
(AA),  the  regular  army  regiment  stationed  at  that  post, 
with  the  exception  of  the  routine  administration  at  post 
headquarters,  the  quartermaster  detachment,  and  the  (i 
nance  dcrachmrnr. 

Only  four  of  the  tegular  officers ,  the  battrry  com¬ 
manders,  were  assigned  to  duty  with  the  970th  During 
the  period  of  the  training  they  acted  as  assistants  to  the 
batteiy  commanders  of  die  97odi.  The  first  step  was 
die  raking  over  of  all  property  on  memorandum  receipt 
bv  the  officers  of  the  970th.  It  dicn  developed  that  almost 
a  third  of  tlic  regular  enlisted  personnel  was  made  up  of 
recruits.  Tins  made  it  nccessarv  ro  prepare  dual  schedules. 

In  accordance  widi  die  policy  laid  down  bv  die  Corps 
Area  Commander  die  recruits  were  at  once  given  prelim¬ 
inary  instniction  in  the  handling  of  the  pistol  and  in 
pistol  practice.  This  particular  type  of  training  was  inter¬ 
esting  and  beneficial  to  the  reserve  officer  because  in  the 
event  of  mobilization  practically  the  entire  personnel 
would  consist  of  recruits.  Prior  to  arrival  at  camp  each 
battery  commander  bad  prepared  a  training  schedule  for 
die  first  week.  The  training  schedules  for  the  second  week 
were  ready  for  die  commanding  officer's  approval  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  day  of  active  durv. 

In  general  the  training  was  divided  into  two  phases: 

(a)  The  first  consisting  of  the  training  of  the  individual 
soldier  and  the  various  units 

(b)  The  second  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  the  training 
given  during  the  first  phase  and  to  technical  training 
of  the  various  sections 

(c)  General  f raining  : 

(1)  Close  order  drill  and  ceremonies,  preliminary 
artillery  training,  orientation  and  inspection 
group 

(2)  Close  order  drill  and  ceremonies,  artillery  tram 
ing.  trial  shot  problems  and  target  practice,  field 
problems,  convoy  inspection 

(d)  In  general  the  following  breakdown  of  training  rime 


per  week  was  observed: 

Close  order  drill,  ceremonies,  guard  duty  <5  hi 
Artillery  drill,  preparation  for  conduct 

of  service  practice . .  19  hr 

Tactical  exercises,  convoys,  field  service  7  hr 
Administration . . .  6  hr 


One  of  the  highlights  of  the  training  period  was  an 


St.ijj  eunftunc*  pleading  nfruu  ivatf  Left  to  Right— 
Mjint  Rohrri  A  Philips,  9th  C»rP>  Area  unit  /i;/;r»cr*tj 
Col.  /.  A  Kauiur,  ConittunJh it  Offsret  97utb  C.A.;  Lt  Of. 
S.iw  Lurtrj.  ft.,  Offterr;  Lt  ftfj  B.imelte.  AJ\a* 

unt  970th  C.A. 


overnight  convoy  tup  from  Fort  Crockett  to  Housmoil 
Texav.  a  distance  of  hfry  miles  The  convoy  left  foal 
Qoekett  at  1:00  P.M.,  and  pitched  tents  in  Houstuoit 
4.30,  where  it  remained  for  the  night,  rerurning  to  Fort 
Crockett  early  rhe  nexr  morning.  Doting  the  evening^* 
hand  concert  preceded  searchlight  demonstrations.  T™* 
convoy  was  made  for  training  purposes  and  in  honor 
the  97nrh  rrgimenr.  which  is  Houston’s  own  Reserve  regs 
mem.  and  in  the  interest  of  publicity.  I  housandlW  1 
people  visited  the  Camp  during  the  hand  concert  and 
witnessed  the  aerial  demonstrations. 

In  commenting  on  this  type  of  training  the  ComniaOM 
ing  Officer,  Colonel  Rotsitcr,  wrote  General  Hagood  ill 
part  as  follows: 


Having  /list  completed  a  tour  of  active  duty  at  Fort 
Crockett,  it  is  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  970th  Cor« 
Artillery  (AA)  Regiment  I  desire  to  make  a  report  on  if* 
new  system  of  training  as  compared  with  the  old  iptW 
Under  the  old  system  of  group,  or  conference  training,  ,n 
officer  had  little  personal  responsibility,  and  if  he  *** 
prompt  and  attentive  to  duty  at  conferences  there  was  ttt* 
possibility  of  anything  but  .11  least  a  satisfactory  report  0® 
his  efficiency  record  There  was  almost  no  opportunity  °*  I 
observing  many  of  the  points  on  which  this  classification  I 
had  to  he  based  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  little  ciunffl 
for  any  of  the  superior  cliaracterisrics  lo  be  developed  I 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  training  officers  I 
Under  the  new  system  an  officer  is  given  definite  re-  I 
sponsibilitr  and  his  manner  of  handling  this  respon^M'1?  I 
is  immediately  brought  out,  either  to  uis  credit  ot  oilier  I 
wise.  Under  these  conditions  the  qualities  of  a  good  office  I 
are  brought  out  and  he  u  given  an  opportunity  to  <*  I 
a  showing,  while  a  poor  officer  is  (unt  out  of  luck.  Uus  1 
was  hrought  out  scry  decidedly  in  the  970th  training. 
most  of  the  officers  were  reported  about  on  1  par  *W 
previous  camps  This  year  the  good  officers  stood  out  li 
a  monument,  while  the  poorer  ones,  of  which  there  * 
few.  stood  out  like  a  sore  thumb 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  two- week  period  I  asked 
battery  commander  and  staff  officer  10  make  a  report  on  hi* 
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ideas  of  the  new  type  ol  trjmin£,  mil  without  exception 
k  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  there  was  no  tomparison 
between  the  two  In  die  new  type  it  was  passible  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fair  and  definite  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  each 
officer  and  find  out  wlicte  he  was  best  suited  to  function. 

In  the  reports  mentioned  above  it  was  the  unanimous 
4  opinion  that  the  new  type  of  training  should  be  continued, 
'  md  if  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  the  only  type  of  training 
that  is  worth  spending  money  on.  as  in  an  emergency  a 
1  commanding  officer  knows  just  what  to  do  with  each  otfi- 

J'  cet  and  can  immediately  place  him  where  he  can  function 
at  oner 

The  entire  officer  personnel  of  the  970th  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  splendid  cooperation  received  from  die 
tegular  officers  stationed  at  Fort  Crockett 


Second  Corps  Area  Camp  News 

By  Captain  Vincent  A.  Lane.  CA-Re*. 

Thirteen  officers  oi  rhe  602nd  c.a.  (Rv)  ami  10 

ol  Beers  of  the  607th  C.A.  (TD)  were  ordered  to 
Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.,  for  active  duty  for  the  period  July 
Mq,  1935.  For  both  administrative  and  training  pur¬ 
poses  the  two  regiments  functioned  as  one  unit  with 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Houston,  602nd  C.A.  Com¬ 
manding.  Major  A.  B.  CampHcld,  607th  C.A  Plans 
Mid  Training  Officer;  Captain  Vincent  A.  Lane,  607th 
C  A  ,  Adjutant. 

Tile  8*  railway  gun  with  standard  horizontal  base  hre 
axurol  system  was  used  for  artillery  instruction.  Each 
,  utfierr  fired  a  suh-caiilict  practice.  The  record  practices 
were  conducted  by  Captain  Numan  A  Martcll.  6oand 
C~A..  and  Captain  Arthur  L.  Sclbv,  607th  C.A.  One 
of  the  shots  hit  die  target  but  due  to  all  shots  being  so 
dov 

it  wai  impossible  to  determine  which  Battery  Com¬ 


mander  should  receive  the  credit.  The  gun  crew  claimed 
that  a  "custom  of  the  service"  called  for  a  keg  of  beer  if 
the  target  is  hit.  This  old  Spanish  custom  was  observed, 
perhaps  die  keg  was  only  partly  full  but  wc  will  blarnc 
diac  on  "leakage." 

During  the  training  period  Colonel  Az.cl  Ames.  602nd 
C.A.,  visited  Fort  Hancock  and  gave  instruction  in  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  engines,  car  and  track  materiel; 
this  was  one  of  die  liigh  lights  of  the  Camp.  A  railtoad 
man  all  his  life.  Colonel  Ames  is  well  equipped  todiscoursc 
on  any  kind  ol  railway  matcncl  and  can  hold  a  class  en¬ 
tranced  by  a  recital  of  experiences  gleaned  from  his  work. 
Due  to  die  demands  of  his  public  office,  to  wit,  Executive 
Depots  Commissioner  of  Sanitation  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Colonel  R.  S.  Allvn.  607th  C.A.,  spent  but  one 
day  at  Fort  Hancock.  The  visits  of  these  regimental 
commanders  were  an  inspiration  to  all  officers  at  camp. 

All  officers  participated  in  close  older  drill  each  morn¬ 
ing.  also,  there  was  .1  mjp  problem,  (for  one  inclement 
day)  pistol  and  antiaircraft  machine  gun  practice  and  the 
usual  evening  parades  anti  reviews. 

The  instruction  was  under  the  supervision  of  Major 
William  M.  Cravens,  C.A.C.  (D.O.L.).  At  the  dose 
of  camp  each  officer  felt  diat  dm  tour  of  duty,  due  m 
Major  Cravens  untiring  effuns.  was  nuc  of  die  most 
interesting  and  instructive  periods  of  active  duty  ever 
participated  in  bv  rirbcr  regiment. 

Two  formal  dances  were  lield;  the  first  gtven  bv  the 
officers  of  the  Post  (o  the  Reserve  Officers  and  the  second 
was  a  ncnim  engagemenr. 

Fort  Hancock  lus  long  been  noted  lor  us  hospitality. 
Colonel  P.  M.  Kessler.  Post  Commander,  and  Captain 
Kctuicdi  C.  Bouncy.  Adjutant,  made  each  Reserve  Officer 
feel  that  lie  was  a  welcome  visitor. 


Plrttty  of  Attun 
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Any  individual,  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  service,  is  invited  to  submit  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  relating  to  problems  under  study  by  the  Coast  Artillery  Board,  or  to  present  any  new  problems  that 
properly  may  be  considered  by  the  Board.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  President,  Coast 
Artillery  Board,  Fort.  Monroe,  Virginia. 

THE  COAST  ARTILLERY  BOARD 
Colonel  A.  H.  Sunderland,  C.A.C.,  President 


Lieut.  Col.  Fred  M.  Green,  C.A.C. 
Lieut.  Col.  Harvey  Allen. 
Major  C.  E.  Cotter,  C.A.C. 

Major  G.  B.  Welch,  Ord.  Dept. 


Major  A.  F.  Englehart,  C.A.C. 
Major  E.  T.  Conway,  C.A.C. 
Captain  L.  L.  Davis,  C.A.C. 
Captain  Walter  J.  Wolfe,  C.A.C. 


SECTION  I 

Projects  Completed  Since  Last  Issue  of  the 
Journal 

Project  No.  1036— Training  Memorandum.  In¬ 
structions  for  Coast  Artillery  Target  Practices, 
Calendar  Year  1936.—— This  Memorandum  has  been 
submitted  in  draft  form  to  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery. 
As  submitted,  it  differs  very  slightly  from  the  Memo¬ 
randum  as  issued  for  the  previous  target  practice  year.  In 
preparing  this  Memorandum  the  Board  was  besieged  by 
those  who  recommended  “simplicity”  in  firing  and  scor¬ 
ing.  The  besiegers  lamented  depriving  the  battery  com¬ 
mander  of  initiative,  and  regretted  confining  him  to  such 
narrow  limits  in  firing  his  practices.  The  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  criticisms  were  destructive 
rather  than  constructive,  and  few  of  those  who  protested 
had  any  concrete  suggestions  to  make. 

The  Board  holds  that,  for  gunnery  in  general,  die 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  is  in  a  better  position  to  prescribe 
the  manner  and  methods  of  firing  than  is  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Changes  in  methods  are  devised  to  develop  those 
particular  features  which  have  been  shown  by  target  prac¬ 
tice  reports  to  be  in  need  of  development.  An  easy  way 
for  the  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
put  a  term,  or  factor,  in  the  scoring  formula  that  will 
place  greater  emphasis  where  it  is  most  required.  For 
example,  greater  stress  may  be  placed  upon  rapidity  of 
fire,  quick  adjustment,  or  absence  of  dispersion,  or  any 
combination  of  these  and  other  features.  Coast  Artillery 
target  practice  is  an  expensive  operation,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  entitled  to  a  full  return  for  each  dollar  thus 
expended.  The  only  net  return  from  target  practice  is 
knowledge. 

Of  course,  the  above  sets  forth  only  the  views  of  die 
Board.  As  issued,  the  Memorandum  may  differ  materi¬ 
ally  from  the  draft  submitted. 

Project  No.  1034 — Coast  Artillery  Signal  Lamp 
Equipment. — As  stated  m  a  previous  issue  of  the 
Journal,  this  project  consisted  primarily  of  a  study  of 


signal  lamps.  One  of  the  principal  questions  was  whech« 
or  not  signal  lamps  are  really  needed.  The  Board  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  signal  lamp  constitutes  a  necessary  article 
of  issue,  notwithstanding  recent  developments  in  short¬ 
wave  radio  and  other  means  of  communication.  The  use 
of  rocket  signals,  and  of  the  Very  pistol,  are  excluded  by 
recent  instructions  based'on  international  usage;  in  gen¬ 
eral,  a  rocket  of  any  color  or  design  means  to  the  mascei 
of  a  commercial  vessel  that  the  firer  of  the  rocket  is  m 
danger,  and  that  an  emergency  exists:  deprived  of  these 
means,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  more  use  will  be 
found  for  signal  lamps  than  in  the  past. 

The  Board  recommended  the  retention  of  the  signi 
lamp,  with  a  view  to  replacing  interrupted  telephone  com¬ 
munication  for  all  situations,  and  to  provide  signals  for 
safety  purposes  in  seacoast  target  practices.  Certain 
changes  in  design  of  the  present  signal  lamp  were  recom¬ 
mended. 

SECTION  II 

Projects  Under  Consideration 

Project  No.  953 — Radio-Controlled  High-Speed 
Target. — As  stated  in  the  previous  issue  of  the  Journal. 
it  is  hoped  that  a  trial  on  the  water  can  be  carried  out 
during  the  month  of  September.  When  it  comes  to  in¬ 
stalling  on  the  boat  the  gear  that  will  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  target,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  few 
commercial  products  that  exactly  fit  the  case.  Tins 
means  building  from  the  ground  up,  and  with  the  limited 
amount  of  technical  personnel  available  for  such  highly 
refined  work,  progress  is  slow.  Furthermore,  other  work 
to  which  higher  priority  had  been  assigned  took  the  tech¬ 
nicians  away  from  this  target  project  for  months  at  a  time- 

Project  No.  964  —  Rubber-Jacketed  Submarine 
Mine  Cable. — This  test  has  been  completed  and  the 
report  thereon  is  practically  finished;  it  is  being  held  to 
tie  it  in  with  other  reports  on  mine  equipment.  As  previ¬ 
ously  stated,  die  rubber-jacketed  cable  has  proved  a 
great  improvement  over  any  other  kind  of  cable. 
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Project  No.  990 — Test  of  Dulux,  Non-Oxite  and 
Other  Paints. — This  test  still  continues  on  four  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  and  carriages.  The  season  of  hot  weather 
for  this  year  has  not  passed.  Before  finally  reporting  on 
this  project,  the  Board  desires  to  note  the  full  effects  of  the 
intense  summer  sun. 

Project  No.  1017 — Stereoscopic  Trainer  T5;  and 
Project  No.  1018— Ophthalmic  Telebinoculars. — 
The  test  of  these  instruments  has  been  long  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  quite  thorough.  The  following 
classes  of  personnel  have  been  tested  on  these  instruments; 
namely,  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army; 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard;  Reserve 
officers;  R.O.T.C.  students;  and  members  of  the  CMTC. 
Medical  officers,  specialists  in  eye  work,  have  assisted  the 
Board  in  the  test.  It  is  believed  that  all  tests,  as  such, 
are  complete,  and  the  Board  is  now  compiling  all  avail¬ 
able  information  with  a  view  to  making  a  conclusive  re¬ 
port. 

Project  No.  1023 — -Portable  Kitchen,  Gasoline- 
Burning.—— This  equipment  was  received  at  Fort  Mon¬ 
roe  after  all  opportunity  for  field  test  by  local  units  at 
this  period  of  the  year  had  passed.  The  kitchen  was  turned 
over  ro  a  unit  of  the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard 
for  a  road  test,  and  is  now  being  used  by  an  organization 
at  Langley  Field.  Its  operation  is  being  observed,  and 
preliminary  reports  have  been  received.  Nothing  definite 
can  be  reported  as  yet. 

Project  No.  1025 — Shirts,  Flannel,  Olive  Drab. 
—The  one-year  test  is  still  in  progress,  but  unofficial  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  there  is  some  shrinkage  in  the  sizes  of 
the  shirts  under  test. 

Project  No.  1027- — Tables,  Mess, — -Nothing  to  re¬ 
port. 


Project  No.  1031 — Diaphragm  Gas  Mask,  E3R139. 
—Part  one  of  the  report  on  this  mask  has  been  completed. 
Part  two  of  the  test  awaits  receipt  of  Signal  Corps  tele¬ 
phone  equipment. 

Project  No.  1033- — Fuze  Setters,  M5,  M2A1  and 
T8. — After  much  work,  in  which  the  Ordnance  person¬ 
nel  rendered  indispensable  assistance,  it  is  thought  that 
the  defects  in  the  M5  have  been  removed.  There  still 
'eems  to  he  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of 
the  T8.  The  tests  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  report  of  the  Board  will  conform  to  the  state¬ 
ments  made  above. 

Project  No.  1037 — -Optical  Gas  Mask  E6R40 
h'/Rs^-EqRi  1.- — A  partial,  hurried  report  has  been  made 
on  this  mask.  It  is  felt  that  a  conclusive  report  cannot 
he  rendered  until  it  is  tried  out  with  additional  equip¬ 
ment  yet  to  be  received  by  the  Board. 

Project  No.  1038— Storage  of  Rubber-Jacketed 
Submarine  Mine  Cable. — As  stated  above  (Project 

No.  964) ,  this  cable  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
expensive,  and  even’  effort  is  being  made  to  find  the 
pmper  method  of  storing  it  to  minimize  deterioration. 

Project  No.  1039— Data  Transmission  System  T- 
1 1  —The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery  has  approved  the  pro¬ 


gram  for  the  test  of  this  system.  It  is  to  be  rested  at 
Battery  Montgomery  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  at  Battery 
Mills  at  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.  The  installation  at  Fort 
Monroe  has  not  been  completed. 

Project  No.  1041 — Convoy  Illumination. — This 
involves  tests  of  material  that  will  assist  a  driver,  in  a 
convoy  of  trucks  or  other  vehicles,  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  vehicle  in  front  of  him  when  the  convoy  is  run¬ 
ning  without  lights.  Many  schemes  have  been  suggested, 
and  the  Board  has  made  up  a  lamp  that,  in  its  opinion,  is 
worthy  of  further  test.  The  report  will  be  submitted  at 
an  early  date. 

Project  No.  1042— Motorcycle  Requirements— 
Coast  Artillery  Corps. — This  study  requires  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  to  retain  the 
motorcycle.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  painfully  familiar 
with  the  deficiencies  and  undesirable  qualities,  of  the 
motorcycle,  but  since  the  receipt  of  the  directive  on  this 
subject  the  Board  has  not  yet  had  time  to  complete  the 
study. 

Project  No.  1044— Machine  Guns,  Mi,  Caliber 
.22. — This  materiel  has  just  been  received  by  the  Board. 
The  previous  report,  based  solely  on  theoretical  consid¬ 
erations,  was  submitted,  and  such  report  recommended 
adversely  as  to  including  this  gun  in  Coast  Artillery 
equipment.  It  is  unsafe  to  prophesy,  but  it  is  believed 
that  an  actual  test  of  the  equipment  will  not  change  the 
original  report. 


SECTION  III 
Miscellaneous 

The  following  subjects  selected  from  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Coast  Artillery  Board  may  be  of  more  or  less 
interest  to  certain  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Printer’s  Ink. — Good  printer’s  ink  seems  to  be  the 
ideal  substance  for  identifying  the  perforations  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  machine  gun  bullets.  Slight  variations  in  the 
formula  by  which  the  ink  ip  mixed  makes  considerable 
differences  in  results  when  used  for  the  purpose  intended. 
New  samples  of  the  specifications  from  the  public  printer 
have  just  been  received. 

Radio-Controlled  Aerial  Target. — One  finds  in 
the  public  press  of  today  frequently  reference  to  the  radio- 
controlled  aerial  target.  What  is  needed  Is  an  inexpensive 
target  which  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  follow  courses 
similar  to  those  which  a  hostile  plane  would  be  likely  to 
pursue.  Many  of  these  courses  cannot  be  reproduced  bv 
a  towed  target  with  safety.  If  they  can  be  simulated  bv  a 
radio-controlled  target,  it  will  broaden  the  scope  of  anti¬ 
aircraft  training.  Preliminary  investigations  show  as  vet 
no  favorable  prospect  of  developing  such  a  target  at  any 
reasonably  early  date.  However  the  Board  has  nor 
abandoned  the  idea. 

Penalties  for  Submarine  Mine  Practices. — The 
Board’s  attention  is  frequently  called  to  the  fact  that  mine 
battery  commanders  are  penalized,  in  their  target  practice, 
for  the  position  components  of  the  score,  when  the  po- 
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\irion  of  die  nunc  is  really  the  responsibility  of  the  master 
of  the  mine  planter  more  than  it  it  the  responsibility  of 
the  battery  commander.  it  apj»car>  tlut  little  can  be  done 
in  this  connection.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  elec¬ 
trically  controlled  mines  is  that  cacti  mine  be  in  its  proper 
place.  Tlic  fixing  of  the  responsibility  for  displaced  mines 
is  a  bit  difficult,  and  while  the  Board  is  reluctant  to  leave 
any  problem  bv  offering  no  better  solution  than  the 
statement  *‘ir's  just  too  bad.”  it  docs  feel  that  a  mine 
commander  who  lias  under  his  control  both  the  master 
of  the  vessel  and  the  battery  commander  can,  if  he  exerts 
a  little  authority,  do  much  towards  having  the  mines 
planted  as  they  should  be. 

Shibts.  Cotton,  Khaki. — There  appears  again  the  old 
question  of  a  suitable  cotton  slurt  for  all-vcai-ruund  wear 
in  the  tropics,  and  for  summci  wear  in  mans'  parts  of  the 
United  States.  On  diis  subject,  die  Board  made  what  it 
considers  rather  definite  recommendations. 

Machine  Gun-FikE  Controi  . — Last  year  the  Board 
submitted  .«  voluminous  report  on  the  test  of  various  fire- 
control  apparatus  for  antiaircraft  machine  guns.  Tlie 
tests  opened  a  subject  that  h.i.%  lam  dormant  for  a  number 
of  years.  Although  die  tests  were  quite  extensive,  the 
results  were  inconclusive.  The  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery 
has  directed  that  the  Board  proceed  with  further  tests 
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An  Ideal 
Present  for 


HERE’S  REAL  FUN 


Plus  Actual  Pistol  Training 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturer  we 
offer  you  the  famous  bull’s-eye  pistol,  the  most 
accurate  and  inexpensive  training  pistol  ever  manu- 
(acturai. 

Through  the  simple  medium  of  a  No.  3J  heavy 
rubber  band,  the  bull's-eye  pistol  drives  a  No.  6 
chilled  shot  with  uncanny  accuracy  and  speed.  It's 
an  easy  matter  to  "kill  the  celluloid  birds  ( lee 
cut)  at  twenty  to  rwemy-five  feet.  Especially  effec¬ 
tive  on  flies  or  other  small  insects  at  slightly  closer 


rangei. 

Use  this  inexpensive  bull's-eye  pistol  to  keep  your 
trigger  finger  in  trim.  You  will  get  real  fun  plus 


actual  pistol  training.  Order  a  bull's-eye  pistol  vet 
today.  The  box  contains  three  toy  birds,  extra  No. 
33  rubber  bands,  a  supply  of  shot,  atvl  small  die  for 
stamping  bull's-eye  targets  And  the  coat  is  only 
$2.50  postpaid. 
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along  these  lines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  necessary 
nel.  mechanisms,  and  equipment  can  be  assembled 
intensive  tests  bv  the  time  good  weather  appears  in  i 
spring  of  1936. 

Shelter  ior  Signai.  Equipment.-  A  certain  imoti 
of  signal  equipment  for  mobile  Coast  Anillcty  unit* 
required,  tlus  includes  transmitting  sets,  charging 
telephones,  wire  ami  reel  units,  time  interval  apni 
switchboards,  and  tools.  Small  tents  ate  furnished  to 
rect  some  of  rhis  equipment  from  the  weather.  Ti 
cosets  can  be  used  to  protect  other  pieces.  With  a  1 
to  restricting  organization  equipment  to  die  minunui 
the  Board  recommended  no  additional  special  covets  I 
supplied  foi  any  article  of  Signal  Corps  equipment  4?j| 

Cam  f.  Plug  Housing. — Much  difficulty  has  been  &  I 
periented  by  die  breaking  of  the  cable  (or  of  sc  para 
conductors  forming  the  cable)  used  bv  antiaircraft  gil 
batteries.  Lieutenant  A  5  Baron.  Coast  Artillery  Corp 
submitted  to  the  Board  a  design  for  the  modification 
the  plug  housing.  The  Board,  upon  investigation,  foifl 
that  the  manufacturers  of  such  housings  had  imruigatri 
this  matter,  and  hail  provided  designs  for  plug'  ih* 
appear  to  be  equally  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  lieu¬ 
tenant  Baron's  design.  The  Board  recommended  eh* 
in  rhe  future  the  chiefs  of  supply  departments  lie  ft-  * 
quested  to  provide  improved  ping  housings. 


Individual  Stationery 


The  Coast  Artillery  Journal  is  prepared  to 
furnish  distinctive  letterheads  to  organiza¬ 
tions  and  officers  at  the  following  attractive 
prices: 

100  Letterhead*  and  Envclopc«....S2.50 
200  .. 

300  ....  _  4.50 

500  .  ....  6.00 


These  quotations  are  bated  on  high-grade  Haro- 
mermill  bond  paper,  typewriter  sire  (S'A“  x  IT’), 
with  the  name  of  the  organisation  or  officer  and 
the  Coast  Artillery  insignia  printed  at  the  top,  and 
the  name  and  return  address  on  the  envelopes,  all 
in  black.  For  printing  in  red  the  above  schedule  of 
prices  will  be  increased  by  2Sc  in  lots  of  100  or  200 
and  50c  for  lots  of  300  to  500. 


The  Coast  Artillery  insignia  will  be  reproduced 
from  a  special  die  of  appropriate  sire  for  use  on 
le.terheads.  The  name  and  address  printed  in  two 
lines.  Aik  for  special  quotations  if  a  different  ar¬ 
rangement  is  desired.  The  same  schedule  of  prices 
wifi  obtain  if  Hammermill  art  paper  is  desired  in 
the  Monarch  sire  <7'<T  x  1354”). 


The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 

1115  17th  Street.  N.  W.  Washington.  D.  C. 
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COAST  ARTILLERY  ORDERS 


(Covering  the  Period  July  1  to  August  31,  1935) 


Colonel  M.  P.  Andruss,  retired.  July  31. 
due  to  physical  disability. 

Colonel  F.  K.  Ferguson,  from  62d,  Ft. 
Totten,  to  Org.  Res.  1st  Corps  Area,  Hart¬ 
ford.  Oct.  1 

Colonel  A.  L.  Fuller,  from  13th.  Ft. 
Barrancas,  to  Ft.  Hayes,  Oct.  10. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  E.  Haines,  from 
office  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  to  Hawaii, 
sailing  Xew  York,  October  10. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  L.  Kelly,  from 
Fordham  University,  New  York,  to  3d.  Ft. 
Rosecrans. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  R.  R.  Welshmer, 
transferred  from  Coast  Artillery  Corps  to 
Infantry  and  assigned  to  8th.  Ft.  Moultrie. 
August  9. 

Major  H.  G.  Archibald,  from  6th,  Ft. 
Winfield  Scott,  to  St.  Ignatius  High  School, 
San  Francisco. 

Major  J.  C.  Bates,  from  6th,  Ft.  Win¬ 
field  Scott,  to  Sacramento  High  School, 
Sacramento. 

Major  A.  C.  Chesledon.  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  to  Mississippi  State  College.  State 
College. 

Major  j.  G.  Devine,  from  Hawaii,  to 
Denver  High  School.  Denver.  Previous 
orders  revoked. 

Major  j.  P.  Kohn.  to  duty  P.M.S.&T. 
Fordham  University,  August  1.  Previous 
orders  amended. 

Major  P.  P.  Lowry,  from  2nd.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe.  to  Org.  Res.  3d  Corps  Area.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe. 

Major  W.  L.  McMorris,  from  61st.  Ft. 
Sheridan,  to  Columbia  College,  Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Major  C.  F.  Maguire  to  home  and  await 
retirement. 

Major  H.  E.  Pendleton,  from  62d,  Ft. 
Totten,  to  William  Chrisman  High  School 
Indeja-ndence,  Mo. 

Major  E.  H.  Stillman,  from  14th,  Ft. 
,  orden,  to  Logan  Senior  High  School. 
Logan. 

Major  R.  E.  Turley,  from  51st.  Ft.  Mon- 
re-e,  to  instructor.  Infantrv  School.  Ft 
Benning. 

Major  j.  deB.  Walbach,  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  to  52d.  Ft.  Hancock. 

Captain  B.  B.  Blair,  retired,  on  account 
oi  physical  disability,  August  31, 

Captain  Maitland  Bottoms,  from  52d,  Ft. 
Hancock,  to  Ball  High  School.  Galveston. 

Captain  G.  \Y.  Brent,  from  13th,  Ft. 
Barrancas,  to  Clift  High  School,  Opelika, 

Captain  J.  M.  Cole,  retired,  account  oi 
Physical  disability,  August  Ji. 

Captain  Mario  Cordero,  from  11th,  Ft. 
£?■  p-  Wright,  to  Pearl  "River  College, 
Poplaa-iite.  Miss. 

f  \?£L'n  Crowell,  irom  University 

v  ''■^bama.  Universitv,  to  Hawaii,  sailing 
-Aew  York  July  30. 

Captain  J.  D.  Devine,  from  Hawaii,  to 
H  Ft.  Mac  Arthur. 

Captain  A.  W.  Gower,  from  Panama,  to 
recruiting  duty,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Captain  E.  R.  Percy,  retired,  on  account 

physical  disability,  August  31. 


Promotion  orders  omitted. 


Captain  E.  L.  Supple,  from  Hawaii,  to 
10th,  Ft.  Adams.  Previous  orders  revoked. 

First  Lieutenant  L.  H.  Brownlee,  from 
6th,  Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  to  U.S.M.A.,  Wes! 
Point,  August  23. 

First  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Featherston,  from 
52d,  Ft,  Monroe,  to  student,  Advanced 
Technical  Course.  C.  A.  School.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe,  August  26. 

First  Lieutenant  R.  T.  Frederick,  from 
6th.  Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  July  1. 

First  Lieutenant  B.  D.  Gill,  from  student, 
C.  A.  School.  Ft.  Monroe,  to  52d,  Ft.  Han¬ 
cock.  Previous  orders  amended. 

First  Lieutenant  M.  J.  McKinney,  from 
student,  C.  A.  School,  Ft.  Monroe,  to  10th, 
Ft.  Adams. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  L.  McNamee,  from 
student,  C.  A.  School,  to  student  Advanced 
Technical  Course,  C.  A.  School.  Ft.  Mon¬ 
roe.  Previous  orders  revoked. 

First  Lieutenant  L.  M.  Morton,  from 
instructor,  C.  A.  School,  Ft.  Monroe,  to 
detail  in  Quartermaster  Corps  and  duty 
with  Motor  Repair  Bn..  Holabird  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot,  Baltimore,  September  1.  Pre¬ 
vious  orders  revoked. 

First  Lieutenant  P.  D.  Peery,  retired,  on 
account  of  disability,  August  31. 

First  Lieutenant  M.  W.  Tracy,  from 
student  C.  A.  School,  Ft.  Monroe,  to  2d 
Ft.  Monroe.  Previous  orders  amended. 

First  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Vestal,  from  63d, 
Ft.  MacArthur,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  October  17. 

First  Lieutenant  T.  L.  Waters,  from 
Hawaii  to  11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Ackerman,  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Coast  Artillery  Corps  to  Air 
Corps.  August  9. 

Second  Lieutenant  John  Alfrey.  assigned 
to  14th.  Ft.  Worden. 

Second  Lieutenant  Alfred  Ashman,  as¬ 
signed  to  6th.  Ft.  Winfield  Scott. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Baynes,  as¬ 
signed  to  31st.  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Boyd,  from  11th. 
Ft._  H.  G.  Wright,  to  U.S.M.A.,  West 
Point.  August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Bovs,  assigned 
to  11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Cooper.  Jr., 
from  Hawaii,  to  11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright. 

-Second  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Diestel.  from 
11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright,  to  U.S.M.A..  West 
Point,  August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  M.  Donohue,  as¬ 
signed  to  11th.  Ft.  H.  G.  Wright. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  B.  Duff,  from  11th 
Ft.  H.  G,  Wright,  to  U.S.M.A.,  West 
Point,  August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  W.  Foote,  assigned 
to  63d.  Ft.  MacArthur. 

_  Second  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Frith,  Jr.,  as¬ 
signed  to  69th.  Ft.  Crockett. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Greenlee.  Jr., 
assigned  to  2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Hale,  assigned 
to  51st,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Harcfy,  assigned 
to  14th.  Ft.  Worden. 


Second  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Harrison,  as¬ 
signed  to  51st,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  J.  Hauck,  Jr.,  from 
2d,  Ft.  Monroe,  to  U.S.M.A.,  West  Point. 
August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Haug,  assigned 
to  62d,  Ft.  MacArthur. 

Second  Lieutenant  C.  W.  Hildebrandt,  as¬ 
signed  to  2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  W,  Lyon,  Coast 
Artillery  Corps,  transferred  to  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  June  19. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  G.  McFeely,  from 
Hawaii,  to  63d,  Ft.  MacArthur. 

Second  Lieutenant  F.  M.  McGoldrick,  as¬ 
signed  to  S2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  M.  Miner,  assigned 
to  6th.  Ft.  Winfield  Scott. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Moore,  assigned 
to  51st,  Ft.  Monroe 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Morgan,  assigned 
to  52d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

_  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Morris,  as¬ 
signed  to  52d,  Ft.  Hancock. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Murrin,  as¬ 
signed  to  52d.  Ft.  Hancock. 

Second  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Niles,  assigned 
to  13th,  Ft.  Barrancas. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  A.  Pillivant,  as¬ 
signed  to  61st,  Ft.  Sheridan. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Piram,  from  51st. 
Ft.  Monroe,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New  York, 
November  I. 

Second  Lieutenant  F.  B.  Reybold,  as¬ 
signed  to  52d.  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  A.  D.  Robbins,  as¬ 
signed  to  62d,  Ft.  Totten. 

Second  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Root,  assigned 
to  61st,  Ft.  Sheridan. 

Second  Lieutenant  K.  R.  Schweidel,  as¬ 
signed  to  Hawaii,  sailing  San  Francisco, 
November  23. 

Second  Lieutenant  X.  A.  Skinrood,  to 
52d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  T.ieutenant  R.  S.  Spangler,  from 
52d,  Ft.  Hancock,  to  U.S.M.A.,  West  Point, 
August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  G.  Spring,  assigned 
to  2d,  Ft.  'Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Stark,  from  6th, 
Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  San 
Francisco.  October  17. 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Stevens,  from 
2d,  Ft.  Monroe,  to  Hawaii,  sailing  New 
York,  October  10. 

Second  Lieutenant  P.  B.  Stincss,  from 
1 0th,  Ft.  Adams,  to  L.S.M.A.,  West  Point. 
August  25. 

Second  Lieutenant  E.  H.  Waiter,  as¬ 
signed  to  52d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  B.  S.  Waterman,  as¬ 
signed  to  2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Second  Lieutenant  S.  L.  Weld,  Jr.,  as¬ 
signed  to  62d,  Ft.  Totten. 

_  Second  Lieutenant  G.  R.  Wilkins,  as¬ 
signed  to  13th.  Ft.  Barrancas. 

Second  Lieutenant  H.  P.  VanOrmer,  as¬ 
signed  to  2d,  Ft.  Monroe. 

Master  Sergeant  Harry  Jagendorf,  15th, 
Ft.  Rugcr,  retired,  rank  of  Second  Lieu¬ 
tenant.  July  31. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


THE  CASE  FOR  MANCHUKUO.  By  George  Bron¬ 
son  Rea,  Counsellor  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Government  of  Manchukuo.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company.  425  pages.  $3.50. 

Reviewed  by  Major  General  H.  D.  Todd,  ]r..  Retired 

Mr.  Rea  presents  the  case  for  Manchukuo  as  would  a 
lawyer  before  a  court.  His  argument  is  most  interesting, 
most  instructive  and  to  many  Americans  it  presents  a  side 
of  the  case  totally  different  from  what  they  have  believed 
to  he  true. 

The  essence  of  his  argument  lies  in  the  following  state¬ 
ments:  “Now  one  group  of  these  Chinese  who  consti¬ 
tute  a  race  but  not  a  nation  has  broken  away  completely 
from  its  fellows.  Manchukuo  has  cut  loose  from  the 
chaos,  the  carnage,  the  anarchy  that  is  China  and  set  up 
an  independent  government  for  itself.  It  has  called  upon 
Japan  to  help  it  maintain  that  government.”  “I  believe 
that  the  protection  Japan  is  extending  to  Manchukuo 
gives  it  its  only  chance  of  happiness.  I  believe  that  Japan’s 
action  is  to  be  commended.” 

It  is  natural  to  ask  who  is  this  man.  Mr.  Rea  is  an 
American  who  has  lived  in  the  Orient  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  He  is  an  engineer  by  training  who  was,  he 
tells  us,  precipitated  because  of  the  Cuban  revolution  into 
the  role  of  war  correspondent.  He  was  the  first  news¬ 
paperman  to  reach  the  Maine  after  she  was  sunk.  As 
engineer  and  journalist  he  established  in  Manila  in  1904 
and  in  Shanghai  the  following  year  the  Far  Eastern  Re¬ 
view.  When  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  was- empowered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Yuan  Shih-kai  to  organize  a  National  Railway  Cor¬ 
poration  to  finance  and  construct  a  national  system  of 
communications  for  China,  Mr.  Rea  became  his  adviser. 
.  At  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  he  was  called  in  as  Techni¬ 
cal  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  draft  another 
construction  for  the  new  consortium  to  work  on,  and  in 
general  Mr.  Rea  had  “intrusted  to  him  by  the  Chinese, 
financial  missions  involving  half  a  billion  to  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  the  drafting  and  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the  safety 
of  the  State,  consolidation  of  its  governmental  power, 
for  its  financial  independence  and  the  conservation  of  its 
sovereign  rights,  the  highest  honor  and  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence  ever  reposed  in  any  foreigner.” 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  author’s  argument  for  Man¬ 
chukuo  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

To  those  Americans  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  idea  that  we  should  make  every  effort,  if  not  go  to 
war,  to  maintain  the  open  door  in  China,  the  chapter  on 
“The  Open  Door  Myth,”  will  prove  a  surprise  if  not  a 
shock.  We  read  that  for  every  dollar  of  profit  taken  out 
in  trade  we  hand  hack  one  and  a  half  if  not  two,  for  char- 
itv.  and  that  the  balance  sheet  of  out  trade  with  China 


will  show  that  against  an  annual  profit  of  $10,000,000  we 
pay  out  about  $75,000,000.  Again  “although  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  Britain  in  China  are  thirteen  times  greater  thaa 
the  American,  those  of  Japan  ten  times  and  the  Franco 
Belgo  stake  eight  times,  representing  a  total  of  four  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  thirty  times  greater  than  our  commercial  stake 
of  $150, 000, coo,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  Open  Door  and  become  sponsor  for  a 
treaty  embodying  and  perpetuating  the  principle  of  the 
territorial  and  administrative  independence  of  an  unde¬ 
fined  state  which  may  some  day  send  us  to  war.” 

Throughout  the  book  is  a  line  of  reasoning  intended  to 
prove  that  China  is  not  a  nation;  that  Manchukuo  is  not 
Chinese,  but  Manchu;  that  Japan  acted  in  self-defense 
when  her  army  as  a  result  of  a  minor  explosion  on  the 
tracks  of  the  Japanese  government-owned  South  Man¬ 
churian  Railway  occupied  more  territory  in  a  single  night 
and  with  fewer  losses  than  has  any  army  in  modern  his¬ 
tory;  that  the  formation  of  the  government  of  Manchu¬ 
kuo  was  due  to  the  intense  desire  of  the  people  of  that 
area  to  be  independent  of  any  Chinese  control,  and  finally 
that  there  is  no  logical  reason  for  the  United  States  ro 
clash  with  Japan. 

The  chapter  on  “The  War  Plot”  will  introduce  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes  during  and  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  World  War  in  reference  to  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  China  and  Japan.  The  discussion  follows  the 
statement,  “The  only  belligerent  nations  that  emerged 
from  the  World  War  with  profit  were  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  Could  these  two  nations  have  been  prodded 
into  a  war  in  the  Pacific  immediately  after  the  signing 
of  peace,  these  profits  would  have  rolled  back  to  where 
they  came  from.” 

In  reference  to  the  League  Commission  of  Enquiry 
which  investigated  conditions  in  Manchukuo,  the  author 
claims  that  “the  case  of  Manchukuo  has  been  tried  in  a 
court  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  The  defendant  has 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  by  a  group  of  judges  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  case,  interpreting  its  own  laws  and  applying 
its  own  procedure.”  His  argument  is  impressive  and 
again  illustrates  the  fact  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question.  Mr.  Rea  takes  decided  issue  with  the  decision 
of  the  League  that  sovereignty  over  Manchuria  belongs 
to  China  and  here  again  the  reader  would  require  a  strong 
argument  from  the  League  before  disagreeing  with  the 
text.  Particularly  convincing  in  favor  of  the  author  is  the 
Abdication  Agreements  between  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Manchu  Emperor,  the  Manchu  Princes  and  the 
Bannerman.  These  Agreements  the  Manchurians  con¬ 
sider  the  “supreme  law  overriding  all  treaties  that  mav 
have  heen  .subsequently  entered  into  between  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Foreign  Powers.”  The  discussion  of  the  relations 
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between  Soviet  Rimia  and  Japan  are  most  interesting,  and 
Americans  should  carefully  consider  the  question  of  their 
ftttttnlf  in  case  of  a  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  argument  for  |apan  in  this  matter  is  well  presented, 
md  the  Russian  policy  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great 
whose  will  is  given  as  an  appendix  deserves  careful  study. 

While  many  will  not  entirely  approve  of  Mr.  Rea's  line 
of  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  policies  and  operations 
dunng  recent  yean  in  China  of  Japan's  military  forces,  it 
b  believed  that  the  average  reader  will  be  convinced  that 
the  booh  presents  a  strong  ease  for  Manchultuo. 


SPY  By  Bernard  Newman.  D.  Applet  on -Century. 

New  York.  284  pages.  $3.5 o. 

Reviewed  by  Second  Lieutenant  John  Stanley,  At /-Res 

Mr.  Newman  begins  his  inrmducnon  by  drelanng  that 
“it  is  high  rune  that  this  spy  business  is  debunked”;  then 
he  goes  on  to  say  that,  by  profession  an  actor,  lie  had  en¬ 
listed  as  a  dispatch-rider  and  within  a  year  had  become 
intelligence  officer  for  a  British  division.  Six  months 
liter  lie  was  trusted  aide  ro  von  balkcnhnvn  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  Grrar  General  Staff  and  weekly  interviewed  die 
Kaisrr  In  an  odd  moment  he  had  returned  to  England 
itvd  wnh  spectacular  success  manages!  ro  save  the  life  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  David  Lloyd  George.  Bclorc  die 
war  ended  lie  was  confidential  assistant  to  Ludendorff  and 
infers  that  he.  Newman,  hastened  the  armistice  by  break¬ 
ing  down  the  morale  of  the  German  High  Command. 

Captain  Newman  may  not  be  a  convincing  writer,  but 
Be  •»  interesting;  perhaps  lie  did  penetrate  the  German 
lines  and  blow  up  an  enemy  troop  train  and  was  captured 
rod  sentenced  m  be  shot.  Perhaps  lie  did  escape  by  dying 
his  hau  with  ink  and  making  use  of  a  hastily  improvised 
moustache  with  the  Ivelpful  services  of  a  patnotic  (and 
htndsomc)  French  girl.  Pcdiapv,  too.  he  ten  with  Falk- 
«wtayn  and  Hindenhurg  and  Ludendorff  and  the  Kaiser 
rod  was  able  occasionally  to  report  to  tlie  English  Wat 
Office  in  person  as  to  happenings  at  German  GHQ.  ft 
»cl|  may  be. 

I  The  author  was  in  blood,  half  German,  and  when  an 
memv  cousin  wa«  captured  and  sent  ro  English  prison. 
Cipt-un  Newman  rook  his  place  and  with  a  voung  Get 
nian  naval  officer  escaped  by  submarine  ro  Wilhelm- 
ihavcn  and  Berlin — where  only  short  weeks  after  the 
King  of  England  presented  the  DSO.  his  cosisin  of  Gcr 
Wans  pinned  on  the  Iron  Cross.  Bernard  Newman  had 
wcotnr  Adolf  Neumann  and  deceived  nor  only  his  official 
superiors  bur  his  cousin  Adolf’s  own  f ami!  s* — even  his 
JBwher.  his  farher.  and  his  mistress.  Ir  is  a  strange  storv 
hf  tells 


■  •All  men  in  the  late  war  wise  had  to  do  with  rise  collcc- 
**0*1  of  enemy  intelligence  are  one  in  enriching  their  su¬ 
periors  for  disregarding  information  so  painstakingly  gatb- 
Wfd  and  presented  for  their  guidance  The  German  Com- 
£jrod  refused  ro  believe  rhe  story  of  the  British  unk 
Nrwman  sent  to  London  von  Falkenhayn’s  con¬ 
fidential  report  ro  his  emperor  foretelling  the  siege  of 
Verdun  and  this,  "one  of  the  most  complete  disclosures 


Wear  the  U.S.C.A.A.  Insignia 

Official  emblem  to  be  worn  on  civilian 
clothe*,  by  officers  of  all  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  .4  rmy. 


Bar  is  of  bronze,  gold-plated,  center  eoatneld  red 
(for  Coast  Artillery),  with  panel  of  black  and  cold 
at  end*  designating  an  officer.  Bar  equipped  with 
Cold-plated  shank  hack  button.  Illustration  la 
actual  tiae.  Bar,  is  only  pvt  that  shows,  when 
worn.  Neat  and  distinctive  in  appearance 

Lapel  Bar  and  Lapel  Ribbon  Now  Official 
U.S.C.A.A.  Insignia 

The  new  A*  wide  lapel  ribbon  comes  in  the  some 
color  combination  as  the  lapel  bar. 

PRICKS 

One  lapel  bar . . . 76c 

24"  length  lapel  ribbon  . .  . .  141.00 

COMBINATION  OFFERS 

Two  or  moro  lapel  bars . .  . . .  60s’  each 

Two  of  more  12"  length* 

of  ribbon  .  60c  per  12"  length 

One  lapel  bar  and  12'  length  of  rihbon. . . . .  $1.00 

Any  combination  of  60c  items,  totalling  $6.00  or 
more,  subjrrt  to  !0r;  discount,  when  shipped  to 
one  address. 

Send  all  order!  to 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 

1115  17th  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Gmelica 

By  CoroNia  Whjjam  H.  Waldxon 
United  State*  Army 

No  collection  o I  adventure  tale*  could  be  more 
thrilling  than  those  which  tell  the  History  and 
Evolution  of  the  American  Flag.  The  characters 
are  f!e*h  and  blood.  They  flashed  across  the  page* 
of  American  History  and  engraved  their  names  in 
the  annals  of  the  Nation. 

A  replica  of  each  of  the  48  Flags,  every  one  of 
them  in  their  original  colors,  together  with  a  con- 
j  ciae  story  of  how  they  fit  into  the  History  of 
America,  are  presented  in  permanent  form,  in 
“Flag*  of  America." 

The  attractive  cover,  the  splendid  color  illustra¬ 
tions,  the  superior  topography,  and  the  highly  in¬ 
teresting  text,  all  combine  to  make  “Flags  o! 

I  America"  a  contribution  to  Patriotic  American 
Literature  which  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library 
of  every  officer  of  the  Army. 

Order  from  the 

The  Coast  Artillery  Journal 

Price  50  cents,  Postpaid 


U.  S.  Army 
Regulation  Sabers 

Sporton —  Blade,  proved  steel,  heavily 
nickel  plated,  deep  etching.  Flam  bom- 
grip.  Scabbard,  steel  heavily  nickel 
platrd.  The  sober  we  recommend  for 
all  officers. 

When  ordering  state  length  desired  or 
giro  bright. 

Frier,  Lodi,  factory  . $10.00 

Prrtr  utu  limi  Salter.  All  aihrer  or  silver 
and  gold  plated.  Prices  and  detailed 
description  furnished  upon  application 


Miniature U.  S.  Army  Sabers 

Exact  reproduction  "1  the  regulation  salwr,  hras-il.s 
nickel  plated,  can  be  famished  with  plain  or  etched 
blade  A  u*eful  and  practical  gift  a*  a  letter  opener. 

Price — Ornamented  Scroll  blade  $1.50 
Plain  Blade  1.35 

A  charge  of  S1.S0  will  be  nude  for  etching  tunic 
on  blade,  this  applies  to  both  regulation  and  mini¬ 
ature  sabers 

I  H'nlr  tt’r  further  «•» 

finer  order  usifc 
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of  the  whole  war"  was  scarcely  rc.nl  hv  Joffrc  and  w^H 
most  certainly  ignored  by  all.  '‘Actually,"  says  theH 
author,  "pcilups  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  1  did  notH 
find  out  until  after  the  war  that  the  greater  parr  at  thejfl 
warnings  which  1  sent  over  —always  at  the  greatest  tultS 
to  my  life — were  disregarded.  Had  1  known  this  I  wnuIdV 
not  have  been  quite  so  reads-  to  hazard  my  neck."  1 

After  serving  on  both  sides,  and  in  a  position  to  knowjB 
Captain  Newman  infers  all  through  his  l>ook  that  the! 
German  army  .is  a  whole  was  the  better  officered,  and  he  ■ 
loins  svirh  Robcrr  Graves  in  complaining  of  the  rrearment* 
shown  him  by  the  English  regulars  svhen.  a  young  mix  I 
altern,  be  first  joined  nis  regiment — and  when  lie  pm  in  '3 
for  his  three  years  pay  he  could  laugh  ar  the  decision  of  the  fl 
English  War  Office  that  he  stioulcl  receive  only  the  dtffe*~B 
ence  between  what  he  was  paid  by  Germany  and  what  he  I 
would  have  earned  as  an  English  officer. 

THE  ROAD  TO  WAR:  AMERICA.  1914-17  By 

Walter  Millis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Rmtntt,  I 

1935.  $3.00. 

In  this  work  the  author  of  The  XJjrtul  Spirit  has  set 
down  a  clear  and  impartial  history  of  the  diplomatic  I 
events  that  culminated  in  our  entry-  into  the  World  War 
— from  the  birth  of  The  New  Freedom  to  the  DcclaflKl 
non  of  War.  Some  of  tins  history  wc  know  from  the 
official  diplomatic  corrcsjxmdrncc  and  post-war  waitings  I 
of  statesmen,  hut  it  has  remained  for  Mr.  Millis  to  co» 
able  us  to  look  back  with  twenty  veats’  perspective  and  J 
see  ourselves  as  we  really  svcrc.  In  spite  of  our  dcclarautwB 
sve  were  never  ncutni.  through  our  economic  support  of  I 
die  Allies.  Influenced  by  British  propaganda,  wc  nevef  I 
sympathized  with  the  case  for  the  Central  Powers,  and  I 
even  allowed  ouisclvcs  to  become  mdifTcrcnt  to  Rntish  I 
mfnngcmciu  of  our  rights  as  a  neutral  nation.  Looking  I 
back  upon  this  frenzied  sea  of  emotion  wc  can  at  last  team  I 
what  actually  happened.  After  twenty  years  wc  have  I 
the  true  story  of  that  fantastic  period  when  America  made  I 
its  last  journey  along  the  toad  to  war. 

Tins  book  reads  mote  like  a  gripping  novel  than  a  I 
history  of  diplomacy.  The  author  is  adept  at  humor  and  I 
irony,  and  hi>  skill  is  readily  discernible  in  his  analyse*  | 
of  the  actions  and  words  of  our  statesmen  and  diplomats  I 
He  shows  that  Wilson  never  had  been  intrrrsrrd  in  inter- 
national  affairs.  Brvan  never  had  a  derailed  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  intricate  issues  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  j 
House  trotted  from  one  European  capital  to  another,  with 
what  appears  now  “a  strong  suggestion  of  innocence  in  > 
den  of  suspicious  gangsters."  He  and  Walter  Page  were 
the  easy  victims  of  British  wiles. 

This  book  should  be  read  by  every  thinking  Amcncan.  . 
for  The  Hoid  to  H  V  recaptures  the  atmospliere  of  the  1 
days  when  a  peace-loving  democracy,  muddled  hut  ex-  I 
cited,  misinformed  and  whipped  to  frenzy,  embarked  1 
upon  its  greatest  war.  The  appearance  of  this  work  1* 
timely,  for  with  the  war  clouds  gathering  over  Europe  ’ 
we  are  asking  ourselves  if  America  will  keep  out  of  tlir 
next  war.  — tt.  J.  A. 
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